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ISIDRO! 


BY MARY 


IN WHICH ISIDRO SEEKS HIS FORTUNE 

Ir was the year of our Lord 18—, and 
the spring coming on lustily, when the 
younger son of Antonio Escobar rode out 
to seek his fortune, singing lightly to the 
jingle of his bit and bridle rein, as if it 
were no great matter for a man with good 
Castilian blood in him, and his youth at 
high tide, to become a priest; rode merri- 
ly,in fact, as if he already saw the end of 
all that coil of mischief and murder and 
love, as if he saw Padre Saavedra ap- 
peased, Mascado dead, and himself hap- 
py in his own chimney corner, no priest, 
but the head of a great house. In truth, 
Isidro saw none of these things, but it was 
a day to make a man sing whatever he 
saw. 

Spring exhaled from the hills, and the 
valleys were wells of intoxicating balm. 
Radiant corollas lapped the trail and 
closed smoothly over where the horse 
trod. A great body of warm air moved 
fluently about him, nestling to the cheek 
as he rode. ‘The sun glinted warmly on 
the lucent green of the wild oats, on the 
burnt gold of the poppies, on the thick 
silver-broidered rim of his sombrero, the 
silver fringe of his cloak, the silver mount- 
ings of his pistols, on the silver and jewels 
of bridle and spurs. In fact, there was 
more silver a-glitter in his dress and har- 
ness than he carried in his purse, for he 
rode only to Monterey, and who on that 
road would ask toll of an Escobar ? 
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Baggage he had next to none; a change 
of linen and such small matters; 
should a priest do with fine raiment? 
What, indeed; but an Escobar it seemed 
might have much. His ruffles were all 
of very fine needlework, his smallclothes 
of Genoese velvet, his jacket ropy with 
precious embroidery, none so fresh as it 
had been; the black silk kerchief knotted 
under his sombrero was of the finest, his 
saddle, of Mexican leather work, cun- 
ningly carved. And this fine sprig of an 
ancient house was to be a priest. 

It was a matter practically determined 
upon before he was born, and, being so 


what 


settled, Isidro was complaisant. The case 
was this: Mercedes Venegas, a tender 
slip of a girl, as wan and lovely as the rim 
of a new moon, being motherless and left 
to herself too much, had vowed herself to 
Holy Church and the Sisterhood of the 
Sacred Heart. But before she had come 
through her novitiate the eyes of Antonio 
Ossais Escobar, roving eyes and keen 
for a maid, had spied her out, and the 
matter falling in with some worldly plans 
of her father, she had been drawn back 
from being the bride of the Church to be 
bride to the hot-hearted Escobar. Not 
without a price, though. Don Antonio 
had been obliged to surrender a good 
lump of her dowry to Holy Church, with 
the further promise, not certified to, but 
spiritually binding, to give back of her 
issue as much as in herself he had taken 
away. 

So the promise ran, but being long gone 


by, and himself come to a new country, it 
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is doubtful if the elder Escobar would 
have remembered it # St. Francis, to 
whom he vowed, had not mercifully sent 
him the gout as a hint on that score. The 
subject had come up off and on for a 
dozen years as the malady ran high or 
low, and found Isidro in no wise unkindly 
disposed toward it. He liked a red lip, 
and had an eye for the turn of an ankle; 
even so he liked the wind in the sage and 
bloom of the almond; they stirred no 
deeper ardor than might be satisfied with 
mere looking. He liked a horse, he liked 
a cup of wine, and had an ear for a tune. 
Well-a-day! A priest might look at God’s 
world as well as another, might drink 
wine for his stomach’s sake, and ride of 
necessity. As for music, it pleased him 
well, so it were fairly executed, whether 
it were a rondeau or a hymn. 

And, on the other side, there was his 
father fond of a merry tune, liking wine 
very well, a horse better, women more 
than all three, and so beridden by gout 
that he could have small enjoyment of 
any. All said, there were worse things 
than beinga priest. So Isidro Escobar, be- 
ing turned twenty, rode out to Monterey, 
singing as he rode a very proper song for 
a young man, all of love and high em- 
prise, except that he forgot most of the 
words, and went on making merry noises 
in his throat in sheer delight of the trail 
and the day. 

As for Don Antonio, he thought his son 
very well suited to be a priest, and was 
It was a 
thing that could never have been said of 
him in his younger days. Other times, 
when his gout, which he misread for his 
conscience, troubled him, he felt it a sat- 
isfaction to make peace so handsomely 
with Holy Church. If it had been Pas- 
cual now! 

Pascual, who had ridden as far as the 
home inclosure with his brother, and, not- 
withstanding Isidro’s weaknesses, was 


vexed with him accordingly. 


very fond of him, was at that moment 
riding back, looking complacently at the 
tangle of vine and fig tree where the ranch 
garden sloped down to the trail, and think- 
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ing Isidro rather a fool to give it all up so 
easily, and none so fit as himself to be 
lord of this good demesne. 

As for Isidro, he rode forward, looking 
not once at the home where he had grown 
up, nor to the hills that he had known, 
nor up the slope to the tall white cross 
raised in memory of Mercedes Venegas 
Escobar whose body lay in Zacatecas, 
and whose soul was no doubt in Paradise; 
nor thought if he should ever look on 
these again, nor when, nor how. He was 
not of the nature that looks back. He 
looked rather at the wild oats, how they 
were tasseling; at the blue of the lupines 
in the swale; at the broods of the burrow- 
ing owl blinking a-row in their burrows, 
and caught up handfuls of over-sweet 
white forget - me - nots, stooping lightly 
from the saddle. He answered the pipe 
of the lark, and the nesting call of the 
quail, gave good-morrow to the badger 
who showed him his teeth for courtesy, 
and to the lean coyote who paid him no 
heed whatever; and when he came by 
the wash where old Miguel set his traps, 
turned out of the trail to see if they had 
aught anything. He found a fox in one, 
which he set free, very pitiful of its dan- 
gling useless member as it made off limp- 
ingly, and finding the others empty, 
snapped them one by one, laughing softly 
to himself. 

“Priest’s work,” he said. 

That was Isidro all over. Miguel was 
accustomed to say that the younger Esco- 
bar had more thought for dumb beasts 
than for his own kind, though the lad 
protested he would have helped Miguel 
out of a trap as readily as a coyote. 
To which the old man would say that 
that also was Isidro. You could never 
make him angry however you might try. 
He was quite as much amused over his 
inaptness at young men’s accomplish- 
ments as you were, and he could not be 
dared to try more than pleased him, but 
had always an answer for you. ‘There 
could be no doubt, said the men at his 
father’s hacienda, that Isidro was cut out 
for a priest. 
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“Ah, no doubt,” said the women, 
with an accent that made the men under- 
stand that they had somehow the worst 
of it. 

For all this they were sorry to see him 
go; Margarita, who had nursed him, 
wept copiously in the kitchen; the old 
Don fretted in the patio, and to hide his 
fretting swore heartily at Isidro’s dog 
chained in the kennel, and not to be 
stopped of his grieving, as were the rest 
of them, by thinking what a fine thing it 
would be to have a priest in the family. 

And all this time Isidro rode singing 
into the noon of spring, and the high day 
of adventure. He crossed the bad land, 
lifting his horse cautiously from the pit- 
falls of badger and squirrel holes, scaring 
the blue heron from his watch, and when 
he had struck firmly into the foothill trail 
laid his rein on the horse’s neck and fell 
into a muse concerning the thing he would 
be. He had sung of love, riding out from 
Las Plumas in the blaze of morning, but 
when he came by the place called The 
Dove in the evening glow, he sang of the 
Virgin Mary. That, too, was Isidro. His 
sympathies slipped off the coil of things 
he had known, and shaped themselves to 
what would be. He had the fineresonance 
of an old violin that gives back the perfect 
tone; you could not strike a discord out 
of him unawares. That was what made 
you love him when you had sat an hour 
in his company, until you had seen him 
so sitting with your dearest foe, and then 
you had moments of exasperation with 
him. You found him always in possession 
of your point of view; he understood at 
once what you were driving at. It was 
only after reflection that you perceived 
that he was not driven. One felt con- 
vineed he would make an excellent con- 
fessor. For all his quietness he had his 
way with women, more even than Pas- 
cual, who swaggered prodigiously, and 
was known to take his affairs to heart. 
Under this complaisance of mood there 
was a hint of something not quite grasped, 
something foreign to an Escobar, like 
the brown lights in his hair, and the touch 
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of Saxon ruddiness that he had from 
some far-off strain of his mother’s. 

He had a square chin, a little cleft, a 
level eye, and a quick collected demeanor 
like a wild thing. His lower lip, all of his 
mouth not hidden by a mustache, had a 
trick as if it had been caught smiling un- 
awares. He was courteous, never more 
so than when least your friend, but sel- 
dom anything else. This was that Isidro 
who rode out from Las Plumas to be a 
priest, and let his cigarette die out be- 
tween his fingers while he sang a hymn 
to the Mother of God. 

He rode all that day in the Escobar 
demesne, having a late start, and slept 
the first night with the vaqueros branding 
calves in the meadow of Los Robles. The 
next day at noon he passed out of the 
Escobar grant. The trail he took kept 
still to the east slope of the coast range, 
and ran northward through the spurs of 
the Sierritas, by dip and angle working 
up toward the summit whence he would 
cross into the Salinas. To the left he 
had always the leopard-colored hills, 
and eastward the vast dim hollow of the 
valley spreading softly into the spring 
haze. As he traveled, the shy wild herds 
cleared out of the wild oats before him. 
Jack rabbits ran by droves like small 
deer in the chaparral. Isidro sang less 
and smoked more, and fell gradually into 
the carriage and motion of one who trav- 
els far of a set purpose. The light, palpi- 
tating from the hollow sky, beat down 
his eyelids. His thoughts drew inward 
with his gaze; he swayed lightly to the 
jogging of his horse. He met Indians — 
women and children and goods — roving 
with the spring, for no reason but that 
their blood prompted them, and gave 
them the compliments of the road. 

He woke once out of a noontide drowse 
of travel at what promised a touch of ad- 
venture. In the glade of a shallow cajion 
between the oaks he came upon a red 
deer of those parts, a buck well antlered 
and letting blood freely from a wound in 
the throat, that bore a man to the earth 
and trampled him. The man — a mother- 
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naked Indian — had the buck by the 
horns so that they mightdo him no hurt, 
but at every move he felt the cutting 
The buck put his forehead 
against the man’s chest and pressed hard, 


hooves. 


lifting and dragging him with no sound 
but the sobbing of hot breath and drip of 
his wound. The man looked in the brute’s 
eyes and had a look back again, each 
thinking of death not his own. ‘Two 
ravens sat hard by on an oak, expectant 
but indifferent which might be quarry. 
Doubtless the struggle must have gone to 
the man, for he of the two had lost least 
blood. The Indian’s knife lay on the 
grass within an arm’s length, but he dared 
not loose his hold to reach it. Isidro 
picked up the blade and found the buck’s 
Next moment the Indian 
rose up breathing short, and drenched 


heart with it. 


with the warm flood. 

“Body of Christ! friend,” said Isidro, 
“the next deer you kill, make sure of it 
before you come up with him.” 

Red as he was, and covered with bruises, 
the Indian, who, now that he was up, 
showed comely ina dark, low-browed sort, 
and looked to have some foreign blood 
in him, began to disembowel his kill and 
make it ready for packing. 

“T owe you thanks, senor,” he said in 
good enough Spanish, but with no thank- 
fulness of manner. When he had slung 
as much as he could carry upon his 
shoulders, he made up the trail, and Isi- 
dro, who felt himself entitled to some en- 
tertainment, drew rein beside him. 

“Where to, friend?” he said cheerily, 
since two on the same road go better than 
one. 

“T follow the trail, sefior,”’ said the 
man, and so surlily that Isidro concluded 
there was nothing to be looked for from 
that quarter. 
gain,” he said, “to do 
a good deed and get scant thanks for it. 


“Priest’s work a 


Truly I begin well,” and he rode laughing 
up the trail. 

Toward evening he crossed a mesa, 
open and falling abruptly to the valley, of 
a mile’s breadth or more, very fragrant 
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with sage and gilias opening in the wan- 
ing light. The sound of bells came faintly 
up to him with the blether of sheep from 
the mesa’s edge that marked the progress 
of a flock. Against the slanting light he 
made out the forms of shepherds running, 
it seemed, and in some commotion. ‘They 
came together, and one ran and the other 
drew up with him, halting and parting 
as in flight and pursuit. And across the 
clear space of evening something reached 
him like an exhalation, a presage, a sense 
of evil where no evil should be. He would 
have turned out of the trail, being used to 
trust his instinct, but he could not con- 
vince himself that this matter was for his 
minding. How should an Escobar con- 
cern himself with two sheep-herders chas- 
ing coyotes. 

Presently, looking back from a rise of 
land, he saw the flock spread out across 
the mesa, and one shepherd moving his 
accustomed round. 

“Now on my life,” 
would have sworn there were two,” and 


said Isidro, “I 


again some instinct pricked him vaguely. 


II 
NOE AND REINA MARIA 


The sheep which Isidro had seen feed- 
ing at evening belonged to Mariana, the 
Portuguese. His house stood in a little 
open plain having a pool in the midst, 
treeless, and very lonely, called The 
Reed; his sheep fed thence into the free 
lands as far as might be. The Portuguese 
was old, he was rich, he was unspeakably 
dirty, and a man of no blood. ‘The Es- 
cobars, who knew him slightly, used him 
considerately, because manners were be- 
coming to an Escobar, not because the 
old miser was in any wise worth consider- 


ing. Mariana was not known to have any 


one belonging to him; his house was low 
and mean, thatched with tules, having 
a floor of stamped earth; his dress and 
manners what might have been expected. 
Those who wished to say nothing evil of 
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him could find nothing better to say than 
that he was diligent; those who would 
speak of him only with contempt found 
nothing worse. He was reputed to have 
at his bed’s head a great box full of gold 
and silver pieces, — and yet he worked! 
It was predicted of him that because of 
his riches he would have a foul ending, 
and as yet he had not. There you have 
Mariana was 
openly a hoarder of gold, and was not 


the time and the people. 


robbed; he was diligent without need, 
and therefore scorned. 

His sheep were in three brands, and 
Mariana kept the tale of them. He had 
with him, keeping the home flock, one 
Juan Ruiz, a mongrel as to breed, who 
spoke Spanish, Portuguese, and French 
indifferently well, and believed himself a 
very fine fellow. Mariana used toward 
him an absence of surliness that amounted 
to kindliness, therefore it was reported 
that Ruiz had some claim upon him. The 
herder in his cups had been known to 
hint broadly that there was more likeness 
than liking between them. Whatever the 
case, Ruiz bore him a deep-seated grudge. 
Mariana, as I have said, was old, and 
growing older, and boozy with drink was 
not a proper spectacle to be the proprie- 
tor of fleeces and gold; and Ruiz, who was 
a pretty fellow in his own fashion, and 
loved frippery inordinately, was poor. 
What more would you have? If ever 
there was a man fitted to make ducks and 
drakes of a fortune it was Ruiz, but in 
this case the fortune lay in a strong box at 
the head of his master’s bed. 

On the day that Isidro Escobar came 
riding across the mesa where Ruiz fed 
the flock, Mariana, who trusted no one 
very much, came down to see how they 
fared, and to bring supplies to his shep- 
herd. 
wine; I have said there was the appear- 
ance of kindliness on Mariana’s side. It 
was the wine of San Gabriel, heady and 


Among other things he brought 


cordial to the blood. They pieced out the 
noon siesta with a bottle, and grew merry. 
Ruiz clapped Mariana on the shoulder 
and called him kin; the Portuguese ad- 


mitted that he had known Ruiz’s mother. 
They sang together, they laughed, finally 
they wept. ‘That was when they were 
beginning the second bottle. When they 
had no more than half done, Ruiz re- 
membered his grievance and brooded over 
it darkly, and in the third bottle he killed 
Mariana, not all at once as you might say 
the word, but provoked him, broiled with 
him, pricked him blunderingly with his 
knife. Mariana, who was leery with drink 
half his days, and had no hint of the 
other’s grievance, on which point Ruiz 


himself was by now not quite clear, was 


in no case to deal with the affair. At last, 
sobered a little by blood-letting, he be- 
came afraid and ran. This with beasts of 
the Ruiz order was the worst thing to do. 
Pursuit whetted him. So they ran and 
wrestled futilely and struck blindly, for 
the drink worked in them yet, but Ruiz’s 
knife, because he was heaviest and longest 
of arm, bit oftenest and to the bone. It 
was the dust of their running that Isidro 
Between 
drink and bleeding they fell headlong 


saw across the evening glow. 


into the scrub, panting like spent beasts. 
But Mariana, having bled most, was most 
sobered, and began to crawl away, and 
Ruiz, when he had come to himself a lit- 
tle, began to work after him on his wet 
trail with the knife between his teeth, 
leering through a mist of rage and drink. 
If he had no grievance before that was 
enough. 

“Ha, you will leave me, hell litter?” 
he said, and so, voiding curses, he reeled 
and came up to him, plunging his knife 
in Mariana’s back. The Portuguese fell 
forward with a wet cough, and the pop- 
pies, drowned in blood, shrank all away 
from him. 

Ruiz, for his part, went back to find 
the dregs of the bottle. He was very merry 
with himself about Mariana lying out in 
the sage like a stuck pig. “Ah, ah! but it 
served him right, setting up for a rich 
man, who had neither manners nor wit, 
nor looks,—no, certainly, not looks.” 
Then he observed his own wounds, and 
grew frightened to see them bleed; grew 
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very pitiful of himself, washing and bind- 
ing them, blubbered over them, thinking 
new grievances of Mariana, who would so 
misuse him. So he wept, sitting on a hum- 
mock waist deep in bloom, until the day 
drew into dusk, and the dogs and the 
flock clamored for their evening care. 

“Eh ?— Oh,— go to Mariana out 
there,” he said; “he is master,” and 
laughed, thinking it a very fine jest, and 
afterwards wept again, and so fell into a 
mindless sleep. 

It was in the hope and promise of dawn 
when he awoke. The sky paled slowly; 
here and there peaks swam into rosy glow 
above the cool dark. He felt the stiffness 
of his wounds, and groaned, remembering 
— what ?— That Mariana lay out there 
in the scrub. It was a deep sleep he kept 
out there between the poppies and the 
sage; he looked not to have stirred all 
night. It was a joke between them that 
Mariana would play out to the end. Ruiz 
went about the morning meal fumblingly. 
The sky filled and filled; pale slits of light 
between the rifts began to streak the floor 
of the plain. By the spring a mourning 
dove began to call. The dogs shrunk un- 
easily; they looked at the figure of Mari- 
ana, and now it seemed to stir, and now 
did not. Noé put his nose to the air and 
moaned with a hushed noise in his throat. 
Ruiz wished to make haste, but seemed 
intolerably slow. He strayed out toward 
the still body as the day warmed him 
and cleared the mists of drink. “Get up, 
Mariana,” he began to say, but fell off 
into whispering; a patch of sun lit the 
blackened poppies, and his ear caught 
the burr-r-r of flies. 

Without doubt the habit of a man’s 
work stands him in good stead; whatever 
had come to Mariana there was still the 
flock. They were scattering northward, 
and Noé and Reina Maria had, it ap- 
peared, little mind for their work, but 
they heard the shepherd’s voice and an- 
swered it. ‘To bring the sheep together in 
good form took them a flock’s length far- 
ther from Mariana. It is probable Juan 
Ruiz had not thought till then what he 
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should do, but now this was the thing, — 
to get away; to get shut of the sight and 
nearness of the dead. 

He began to push the sheep into the 
hills, crossed the trail, and struck up over 
a sharp ridge. His progress grew into 
hurry, his hurry to a fever of flight. He 
pressed the sheep unmercifully; bells 
jangled up the steeps and down into hol- 
lows by paths that only sheep could have 
taken, by places where were no paths, 
and at last he wearied them beyond go- 
ing. He was by this time beside himself. 
They came to an open hill-slope above 
a stream, thick and slippery with new 
grass. ‘The shepherd instinct told him 
the sheep must rest and feed, but his 
mind gave him no rest. He killed a lamb 
and fed the dogs, and since he had eaten 
nothing that day, ate also, and made out 
to spend the night. He was beyond the 
country of the burrowing owls; there was 
no sound other than the eager cropping 
of the sheep. There came a wind walking 
across the grasses that made the shadows 
stir, and in every patch of shadow were 
dead men trembling to arise, struggling 
and twisting so they might come at him. 
So it seemed to Ruiz. He got his back 
to a rock and shuddered into sleep. He 
woke after an hour or two and began to 
think. He was neither clear nor quick in 
his mind, but by and by he thrashed the 
matter out somewhat in this fashion. 

It was not likely Mariana would be 
missed, or, if missed, found again; by now 
the coyotes should be at him. And if 
found, what then? There was no witness. 
The dogs? Ah yes. They had carried 
themselves strangely toward him that 
day. All through his sleep he had heard 
Noé keening the dead master with a 
mournful howl. The faith a shepherd 
grows to have in the understanding of 
his dogs passes belief. It is equal to his 
assurance of their ability to make them- 
selves understood. Ruiz was afraid of 
Noé and Reina Maria. The sheep also 
had Mariana’s mark; but if he got shut of 
all these, what was there to accuse him ? 
Above all, his desire moved him to get 
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away and away, and to mix with his own 
kind. ‘There was a very dull sort of cun- 
ning in this that did not at first profit him. 
He had to battle with the shepherd habit 
tostay by the flock. Unconsciously he had 
worked all day against it, but the fear of 
dead men walking in the dark also held 
him still. With all this he gave no thought 
to the great box of reals lying unguarded 
in the hut of Mariana. About the hour 
the night breeze fell off before dawn he 
left the flock on the hill, and began to 
strike along the ridge by ways he knew, 
to come into Monterey from the north, 
which he hoped to do in four days. He 
left the dead and the witnesses, and car- 
ried his guilt openly in his face. 

What happened to Noé and Reina 
Maria with the flock is a matter of record. 
Mascado, the Indian renegade, for pur- 
poses of his own tracked them from the 
day they struck the rancheria of Peter 
Lebecque, backward to where he found 
the body of Mariana, big and overblown 
by flies. There was nothing to tell from 
it except that it had been a man. The 
flock, it seemed, must have stayed upon 
the hill that day, or near it, forging for- 
ward a little by the trail Ruiz had taken. 
The dogs ate of the Jamb that he had 
killed, and kept the flock close. They 
went on a littlefrom there doubtfully, but 
presently, it seemed, they made certain, 
by what gift God knows, that the shep- 
herd would not return. They headed the 
flock toward the place of The Reed, 
where they had been bred. Itis notknown 
if they had any food after the first day; 
they had not been taught killing. The 
second night brought them— for they 
made pace slowly — to a very close-grown 
and woody stretch of country all a-tum- 
ble of great boulders among the trees. 
They found themselves brought up 
against a crisis. Through the middle of 
this copse ran a stream full and roaring 
from the rains. What urgency they used, 
Reina Maria who was old in the wisdom 
of herding, and Noé who was young, 
could not be guessed. Sufficient that they 
got the flock so near the crossing that 


But 


they could do no more; they went, per- 


some two or three were drowned. 


force, upstream. Here is a matter for won- 
der, and made talk in sheep camps wher- 
ever the dogs of Del Mar- 
of that breed — were known. 


for they were 
The Reed 
lay nearest as the crow flies going down- 
stream; the only hope of crossing lay up- 
stream where there might be shallows, 
and that way they took. Here it seems 
was a disagreement. ‘They were hungry, 
no doubt, overwrought, and one of them 
loved himself more than the flock. It was 
a question of saying the sheep who did 
very well, or saving their own skins. Noé 
would and Reina Maria would not. So 
they fought, faint and a-hungered, one 
for himself and the other for the flock, 
and the silly sheep strayed bleating 
The battle went to 
Reina Maria; it was Noé, when succor 


through the scrub. 


found them, that showed most wounds. 
So they worked the flock up the waterside, 
which here ran parallel to a foot trail, to- 
ward the traveled roads. They had been 
four days from Mariana, two of them 
without food, and had come twenty miles. 

In the meantime Isidro Escobar had 


hardly come more. From the oak shelter 
where he had slept the second night of his 
journey he had set out leisurely to Los 
Alamos, which he made by noon. That 
was the day Ruiz was hurrying his flock 
across country by steeper ways than the 


- 


accustomed trail. Between the Esco- 
bars and the family at Los Alamos there 
was amnesty and observance. It lay out 
of the trail somewhat, but not too far for 
the courtesy of an Escobar. By all the 
laws of hospitality Isidro should have 
stayed a month, but contented himself 
with three days, pleading his appoint- 
ment with Padre Saavedra, and the ur- 
gence of his new calling, which now began 
to sit becomingly upon him. 

He was, therefore, pushing merrily 
along the trail that rounded a barren hill 
running like a cape into a lake of woods 
that gave off a continuous murmuring. 
He was riding fast, not certain where he 
should rest, or if, in fact, he would have 
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any shelter but his cloak, and gave no at- 
tention to the way. Toward mid-after- 
noon he heard afar the slow. incessant 
jangle of bells that bespoke a moving 
flock. It promised him other things, —a 
meal and company, at least. The wood 
was scattered more, and marked by an 
absence of underbrush. Between the boles 
of oak were grassy plats, in one of which 
he looked to find the sheep camp. By the 
rising of the ground whereon the wood 
stood, and the dipping of the trail, he 
could not see very far into it, but the sound 
lay still ahead of him; so, with no other 
warning, when the ridge of westward hills 
began to make a twilight gloom in the 
gully, he came suddenly upon the flock, 
Noé, and Reina Maria. 


Hil 


THE HUT OF THE GRAPEVINE 
Isidro was an owner of sheep, one bred 
to an open life, and no fool. He made sure 
on the instant that there was no shepherd 
Wanting other witness, the be- 
havior of the dogs would have told him 


about. 


that. To make doubly sure he raised a 
shout that rang and rang among the tree 
boles and the rocks and brought no an- 
swer. 

He looked the flock over and found 
them sleek; the brand he thought he had 
seen, but could not besure. Then he came 
They 
looked gaunt and wolfish-eyed; they had 
wounds, — Noé was caked with blood 


to the dogs; here was evidence. 


about the throat. Isidro thought they bore 
the marks of wolf’s teeth or coyote’s. They 
fawned upon him with short, gulping 
barks and throaty whines, glad and wish- 


ful at once in an intolerable speechless- 


ness. Properly they should have stood 
off from him and left parleying to the 
shepherd. The absence of such reserve 
was the best evidence that they under- 
stood the fact, if not the reason, of their 
desertion. Something of what they had 
suffered they told Isidro in their dumb 
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way, which was a very good way since it 
touched him. His first move, done quick- 
ly to take advantage of the waning day, 
was to cast a wide circle about the flock, 
to pick up the trail of the vanished shep- 
herd. He found the way the sheep had 
come with Noé and Reina Maria, but 
found nothing more. At the first motion 
of riding away Noé had set up a thin 
howl, but Reina Maria had the faith of 


her sex. She waited the event. 


‘ 


“So,” said Isidro, “it seems there is no 
company where I looked to find it, and 
no fire, though a fire would be a comfort, 
and no food but great need of feeding.” 
It was quite dusk in the wood, where the 
earth was all a litter of rotten leaves. The 
ripples of the stream, which at this point 
ran shallowly in a rocky bed, began to 
climb above the hushed noises of the day; 
Isidro 
made his horse comfortable by the stream 


the air had a feel of dampness. 


border, where there was a cropping of 
fresh grass, and lit a fire of twigs. He 
thought of supper and then of the dogs, 
for they looked to have suffered much. 
He killed a lamb for them bunglingly, as 
not being used to such work, spattering 
his ruffles with blood, and was pleased to 
see them feed. They were in a fair way 
to get a taste for new mutton. 

“My faith!” said he, watching their 
ravening, “is it so long as that?” 

Isidro set to work to piece out the cir- 
Whatever had befallen the 
shepherd it could not be Indians, since 
these would hardly have spared the flock; 
nor wild beasts, though the wounds of 
Noé hinted at that. It was not possible 
that a beast which could carry off a man 


cumstance. 


would let the dogs go free. Besides, the 
sheep were too sleek, too little uneasy; 
they had had no fright, as would have 
shown in the case of an attack by wolves 
or bears. The only thing that was clear 
was the devotion of Noé and Reina 
Maria. 

“Good dogs,” said Isidro, and praised 
them to their fill, though in an unfamiliar 
speech. 

The bells of the sheep made a friendly 
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tinkle; the flock drowsed; 
dressed their wounds by the fire. Isidro 
heaped him a bed of dried fern and slept 
deep. 

He awoke in the morning twilight; all 
the wood was astir with wild pigeons, — 
soft, slaty blue like the sky. The flock was 
out and feeding up the stream; Noé and 
Reina Maria stood for orders. 


the dogs 


Here was 
a bother. There was no mistaking the 
attitude of the dogs, — they had shifted 
their responsibility. 

Caramba! Was an Escobar to turn 
herder, and go straggling into the Presi- 
dio of Monterey with a flock not his own 
at his heels? It was a pity, of course, but 
clearly not acase for his intervention. So 
and Reina Maria. 
When the man put his horse to the ford 
they brought up the flock that, also re- 
assured by the man’s presence, began 
to get over in asilly fashion. Directly they 
had a hint of a new desertion. It went 
hard with the dogs at first in the shock 
to afree given faith. They were checked, 
bewildered. Noé yelped dismally, and 
then frankly deserted the flock for the 
man. But Reina Maria ran to and fro 
between him and her charge, back and 


Isidro; not so Noé 


forth with tongue wagging out and red, 
wearied eyes, harrying the flock and fawn- 
ing on the man, not daunted, but per- 
sisting until she had won his understand- 
ing and rested the case upon the facts. 
She was fit to burst with running and 
eagerness. A hundred rods or so of this, 
and Isidro wheeled back in a kind of 
comical dismay. 

“Your way, my lady!” he cried. 
“Jesus! but I will make poor work of 
being a priest if I refuse such begging. 
Thou art a faithful beast.” 

“A priest is a shepherd in some sort,” 
he said later, moving with the flock slowly 
in the morning freshness, “but I doubt 
the herder has the easier time of it.”” The 
difficulties of the work came home to him 
presently. Thus far he had followed the 
trail, which grew steep and stony in a 
great tangle of brush. The light lay level 
with the hills and too warm. The sheep 


seattered in the brush, and the dogs were 
plainly fagged. 

To keep the trail grew nearly impossi- 
ble; besides, it seemed little likely to af- 
ford pasture. 

“My friends,” said Isidro, “it is clear 
we shall get nowhere at this rate, and see- 
ing I am new to the business and likely 
to make a mess of it, do you be so kind as 
to lead the way.” 

No doubt communication 
man and beast is helped by speech, but 


between 


it is not indispensable. Noé and Reina 


Maria knew only Portuguese and a little 
French, Isidro only Castilian, but some- 
how there passed from each to each some 
assurance, sense of understanding. Grad- 
ually the dogs assumed the responsibili- 
ty of the flocks, growing assured as they 
felt themselves free and Isidro following. 
They passed out of the thickets, turned 
north along an open ridge, and by noon 
made a little grassy swale, through which 
the rill of a spring ran unseen, though you 
heard it talking in the grass. Beyond that 
was rolling country, nearly treeless, lush 
with wild oats, bordered with poppies, 
holding little lakes of white forget-me-nots 
in coves of the hills. 

The grass grew up tall, and muffled 
the bells of the sheep. Then began trees 
again, — buckeyes bursting into bloom, 
wateroaks strung with long, pendulous 
vines misty with bloom. Deer stood up 
in the open places ; a band of antelope 
flashed by them, three coyotes behind 
them in full chase; they came upon two 
tawny cats at their mating in the clear 
warm space before a rocky wall. They 
saw no man, neither shepherd nor Indian, 
nor any trace of one. Those were the 
days when men shifted for themselves 
without finiken. So long as the flock 
lasted and he had the means of a fire — it 
was still the time of flint and tinder — 
they would not lack food, and for shelter 
Isidro had his cloak. But by the time 
the light had got a yellow tinge from 
shining slantwise on the poppy fires, they 
came upon a better shift. Under an oak, 
mocking the jays with as shrill a voice, 
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sat a slim, dark lad, pillowed on a great 
sheaf of plucked bloom. 

For excuse of his being, a small flock, 
lacking a brand, fed thereabout, minded 
by a mongrel cur that looked more for 
killing than herding, but, nevertheless, 
came and went obediently at the lad’s 
word. So much Isidro perceived at the 
first onset; for the rest, since he had come 
upon him suddenly, Isidro found himself 
enough to do to turn aside his own sheep 
so that the two bands might not mix, — 
a matter in which the lad spent no pains. 
He stood up, though, and seeing him not 
likely to begin, Isidro fetched a very 
courteous bow. 

“Senor,” he said, “will you do me the 
favor to tell me whose sheep I have, and 
whither they would go?” 

“That,” said the lad, “you should 
Keep back your 
sheep, sir; if they mix the parting out will 
be no sport.” 


know better than I. 


“Your pardon, sefior, so I should 
judge, but I am newly come into the busi- 
ness, and the dogs do not understand 
Castilian.” 

The herd boy spoke some words of 
diverse tongues, mongrel speech of the 
mixed peoples that come together in a 
new land, and lighted upon those that 
the dogs understood, for they went at 
their work with quickened apprehension. 
The lad got his own band behind him, 
and started them moving. 

“As for the flock, sefor,” he said, 
““whose should they be if not yours, un- 
less you have stolen them ?” 

“My faith, you have a tongue!” cried 
Isidro; “but as for stealing, it appears 
that they have stolen me, since they have 
taken me out of my way so that I know 
not how I shall come at it, nor what to do 
with them.” 

“You speak riddles, sefior.”” 

“Then I will speak more to the point;” 
whereupon he told him straightly how he 
came upon the flock and what followed. 

“The brand is Mariana’s,” said the 
boy, “and the dogs I think I have seen. 
Noé ?” he questioned, and the dog fawned 
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upon him. ‘They are Mariana’s sheep, 
and the dogs belonged to Juan Ruiz. 
They passed a fortnight since. Strange 
work.”’ 

“T know none stranger,” said Isidro 
with much gravity; “and since you know 
their owner, who is no doubt much dis- 
tressed on their account, will you do me 
the favor to restore them ? I will give you 
two reals for your trouble, and the Portu- 
guese will scarcely do less.” 

The boy knit his brows with quick 
darting scorn. “The sefor does not 
understand these things. Juan Ruiz has 
doubtless come to some hurt. Suppose 
the Portuguese comes upon me unawares 
with his dogs and his sheep. Will he be- 
lieve me if I say I had them from a fine 
gentleman in the woods ?” 

“As well your story as mine,” said 


Isidro, beginning to be vastly amused. 


He rolled a cigarette and Jeaned against 
his horse, waiting. The boy frowned, and 
thought. When he spoke again it was 
with a curious apathy, as if he had some- 
how come free of the whole affair. 

“Tf the sefior will but come with me,” 
he said. 

“As well with you as anywhere,” cried 
Isidro with the greatest cheerfulness. 
Seeing the boy moving before him with the 
flock Isidro took thought of him. He was 
slightly built for his age, which looked to 
be fifteen, and was clothed for the most 
part in very good woven stuff, cut after 
no fashion but convenience, wore mocca- 
sins, and about his calves strips of buck- 
skin wrapped many times Indian fash- 
ion. He had black hair cropped at the 
shoulders, and falling so as to leave visi- 
ble only a thin disk of face, dark and 
ruddy-colored. He stood straightly, and 
had the fine, level looking eyes of an In- 
dian, though no Indian as was plain to 
see. About his brows he wore a rag of red 
silk,in which were tucked vine leaves for 
coolness; under this penthouse his eyes 
were alert and unfrightened as a bird’s. 

They went sidelong on a ridge, avoid- 
ing a deep cajion, and came clear of trees. 
Presently they reached the head of a long, 
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winding shallow that should have held a 
stream, but flowed only a river of grass 
and bloom. Down this the sheep poured 
steadily as if it had been a lane, and Isi- 
dro found space for conversation. 

“Your sheep ?”’ said he. 

“Peter Lebecque’s.” 

“And who may Peter Lebecque be? 
I have not heard of him, and I thought 
to know these hills.” 

““And who may you be that should 
know such humble folk?” quoth the 
shepherd lad. 

“My faith,” thought Isidro, “ but this 
is a sharp one!”’ Nevertheless, he took 
off his hat with a very low sweep, being 
now beside his companion. “Isidro Ro- 
drigo Escobar, your servant, sefior.” 

The boy eyed him a moment through 
narrowing lids, and then, as if appeased, 
replied in kind: — 

“Peter Lebecque is a trapper; he lives 
by the Grapevine where the water of that 
creek comes out of the Gap.” 

“And where may that be?” 

“Tt is near by, sefior.”” 

“And you, what are you called ?” 

“El Zarzo.”’' 

“Kl Zarzo? Nothing else?” 

“Nothing else, sefor.” 

“But that is no name for a Christian. 
Had you never another ?” 

“El Zarzo I am called, sefior, or Zar- 
zito.” 

“Well, well, a good name enough; one 
might guess how you came by it.” 

The way began to narrow and wind 
down; presently they heard the barking 
of dogs. 'The gully widened abruptly to a 
little meadow fronting a cajion wall, look- 
ing from above to have a close green 
thicket in its midst. Isidro, when they had 
come down to the level, perceived it to be 
a group of tree trunks overgrown by wild 
vines that had come up by the help of 
the trees and afterward strangled them. 
The twisted stems rose up like pillars, 
and overhead ran stringers of vine 
thatched with leaves. Alcoves and gal- 
leries of shade lay between the tree boles 

1 The Briar. 
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under thick rainproof roofs. The outer 
walls were cunningly pieced out by wil- 
low withes, to which the vines had taken 
kindly; a rod away it looked to be all na- 
ture. It was as safe and dark as a lair; the 
floor of stamped earth had a musty damp- 
ness; itsmelt like afox’s earth. Bearskins 
drying in the sun stank very vilely, and 
dogs lolled hunting fleas on the floor. 

Peter Lebecque, who was shaping a 
trap, stood up as they came, but found no 
words; all manner of threats, question- 
ings, resentments, played across his eyes. 
El Zarzo slid away from Isidro and stood 
in low-toned foreign talk a long time with 
the trapper, with many a quick flung 
look and dropped inflection. They need 
not, however, have concerned themselves 
so much; an Escobar had the manners 
not to hear what was not intended for his 
sars. Isidro stood by his horse and smoked 
cigarettes until the sun was quite down. 

By that the old rascal, for so he looked, 
came forward to take his horse. ‘‘ Will 
you eat, sefior ?” he said. 

“With the best will in the world,” said 
Isidro. 

The old trapper took a pot of very 
savory stew from the fire, added bread 
and wine and a dish of beans. ‘They 
three sat upon stools about a table con- 
trived of hewn slabs, and dipped in the 
dish, every man with his own knife and 
his fingers. The day went out in a flare of 
crimson clouds trumpeted by a sea wind; 
there was promise of rain. 

It appeared that Peter Lebecque knew 
something of fine manners, though Isidro 
confessed to himself that he could not get 
to like the look of him. There was a great 
deal of polite indirection before they came 
to the pith of their business. 

The sheep, it was agreed, were Mari- 
ana’s; further agreed that Isidro and the 
lad should deliver them to-morrow to the 
shepherds of Mariana, who might be met 
with about the place called Pasteria. 
This you can imagine was no comfortable 
news for Isidro, since it took him still 
further out of his course, but, in fact, 
there was no help for it. 
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“Tt would go hard,” said the trapper, 
“if the flock were found with us. An 
Escobar is above suspicion, but we, se- 
nor, are poor folk.’ He leered wicked- 
ly with beady eyes. Isidro had washed 
his hands before meat, and the old villain 
had noted blood upon his wrists. 


“As you will,” said Isidro, wishing to 


be rid of the matter, ‘‘and then you will 
tell me how I shall come by the trail to 
the Presidio of Monterey again.” 


“Ah, Monterey; it is a very fine town, 
I have heard.” 

“T have never been there.” 

“Nor I, but I have heard, a gay town, 
and many gay ladies, eh senor?” 

“Oh, as to that I cannot say; I go to 
Padre Saavedra at Carmelo.” Isidro let 
a prodigious yawn; he was tired of the 
day’s work, and tired of the company. 
When he had got to bed at last on a heap 
of skins he had his saddle for pillow, and 
“T am not a 
priest yet,” he said, “and the old fellow 


his pistols ready to hand. 


looks to be the devil or of his brood 

By this the rain had begun, and 
drummed softly on the thatch of vines. 
The old man and the lad had their heads 
together, talking in a foreign tongue, 
droning and incessant as the drip of the 
rain; the sound of it ran on into the night, 
and mixed strangely with Isidro’s dreams. 


IV 


THE FATHER PRESIDENT 

In a cove of quietness back from the 
bay, between the mountains and the 
Point of Pines, stands Carmel, otherwise 
the Mission of San Carlos Borromeo, sec- 
ond of the strongholds of Holy Church 
established by that great saint and greater 
man, Fray Junip/ero Serra, for the salva- 
tion of souls and the increasing glory of 
God. Where the river winds through the 
mission purlieus shallowly to the sea, rise 
the towers and chimes of San Carlos, over- 
looking the aleoves of the Mission and 
the wattled huts of the neophytes. It 
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looks beyond to the strips of tillage, the 
winking weirs that head up the river for 
the irrigating ditches, to the sloping fields 
of the Mission, browsed over by clean- 
limbed cattle. Over this clearing and over 
some miles of oak forest and birch- 
fringed waters, over rolling pine lands 
and blossomy meadows, the Padres of 
San Carlos had right of usufruct and dis- 
position, over field and flock and folk, 
rights temporal and spiritual under the 
hand of the Father President of Missions. 

It was at the time Isidro Escobar set 
out to be a priest for his own good and the 
better ease of his father’s conscience a 
very goodly demesne, a flowery land full 
of golden-throated larks lilting in the 
barley, of doves moaning in the blossom- 
ing pears, of jays shouting in the sombre 
oaks. The cattle lowed from the hills, the 
Indian women crooned at their weaving 
in the sun. 

Upon a day when Peter Lebecque sat 
knitting his fierce brows in his hut over 
an Escobar who, with blood upon his 
wrists, drove Mariana’s  shepherdless 
sheep to no purpose, it happened that 
Padre Vicente Saavedra, Father Presi- 
dent of Alta California, 


Brother of St. Francis, together with 


Missions of 


Fray Demetrio Fages, his almoner and 
secretary, set out to walk from San Car- 
los to the Presidio on business of the 
Commandante’s. Of this business and 
whom it might concern he knew nothing, 
but surmised much. At sundown on the 
previous day an orderly rode out to San 
Carlos desiring the Father President’s 
presence with all possible convenience: 
nothing more from that source, but from 
Demetrio Fages, a comfortable gossip, he 
had gathered that a ship of a build such 
as seldom put into that port had an- 
Padre Saavedra 
had spent much of the time thereafter 
walking up and down in the corridor. 


chored off Monterey. 


These were tight times for the Father 
President. He knew from his college of 
San Fernando that this new strumpet 
Republic contrived evil against the Bro- 
thers of St. Francis; nothing less than 
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the removal of the mission demesne from 
under the cure of his order. He knew also 
that the brotherhood was primed against 
that attempt, and his faith was great, but 
of late his mind misgave him. Communi- 
‘ation with his college was slow. Whis- 
pers reached him from the outside, ru- 
mors, veiled intimations. 

From Soledad, from Santa Inez, from 
La Purisima, there were reports of rest- 
lessness and lack of reverence among the 
neophytes. The fact was, the reverend 
Father President hardly glimpsed the 
breadth of the disaster. Liberty was 
awake and crying in the land. The secu- 
larization of the Missions was an accom- 
plished fact while the Padre still hoped to 
avert it. 


Father Saavedra was less shrewd than 
saintly. In the management of the Mis- 
sions difficulties arose; if there was a way 
out he took it; if not, it was indubitably 
so ordered of God, hence bearable. He 
looked for the ultimate triumph of St. 
Francis, but what he could contrive by 


way of betterment he did. His night’s 
muse had been rather of his own affairs 
than this business of the Commandante’s, 
which he supposed might be pertinent to 
the matter. 

Notwithstanding his afternoon of years 
and the heaviness of his concerns, the 
Padre walked springily toward the Pre- 
sidio of Monterey. A wet fog that hung 
in shreds and patches about the pines had 
left the fields dewy and glorious. Blos- 
soms lapped the trail, birds sang in the 
woods, Padre Vicente was in tune. He 
must needs talk, and since this was clear- 
ly no time to let vapors, he talked with 
Fages upon another matter which lay 
close to his heart, and concerned the 
good of the order. Said he:— 

“You should know something of the 
family of Escobar, brother, a very an- 
cient house and a noble one, well set up 
Don An- 
tonio, who has the estates of Las Plumas 
Know, 
then, that his younger son, called Isidro, 
is dedicated, vowed, given over to Mother 


by marriages on either side. 


and La Liebre, you have met. 
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Church and our Holy Order of St. Fran- 
cis. Him I look to have with me in three 
days at the farthest. To that end I have 
had the room made ready next to mine at 
Carmelo.” 

If the secre- 
tary’s eyes had not been cast down as 


This was straight news. 


their custom was he would have seen the 
little flicker of pride with which it was 
delivered; but then the dropped lids hid 
also a little prick of alert dismayedness 
behind them. The good Padre was big 
with his plan, which was now ripe for de- 
livery. He went on: 

“You will know, of course, that this 
scion of a goodly house cannot be made 
a priest here in California, as one might 
say the word, that he must needs go to 
our college of San Fernando, perhaps 
also to Rome, but in good time, brother, 
in good time. 

“You have heard me speak, Fray De- 
metrio, of the danger that threatens our 
great foundation, the work of our bro- 
ther in Christ and St. Padre 
Junip’ero Serra, whom God assoil, and 
how that by prayer and the works of the 
Superior of our order and the interven- 
tion of Holy Church it may yet be turned 
aside.” 


Francis, 


This was as far as the Father 
President would admit the imminence of 
that dissolution of the Missions which was 
so soon to be accomplished, lest by ad- 
mitting he should make it sure. Anything 
more implied a doubt of the sovereign 
powers of St. Francis; St. Francis, it ap- 
peared, had other affairs. 

“Yet,” said Padre Vicente, ‘in times 
like these even the least of God’s servants, 
of whom we are, may do somewhat. The 
coming of this young man into our order 
at this time should mean much for the 
Missions, much, Demetrio, and was no 
doubt so ordered aforetime, as you shall 
hear.” Upon this the good Padre out 
with the story of Mercedes Venegas and 
the elder Escobar, and a very pretty 
story he made of it down to the ruin of 
Don Antonio’s fortune and the grant to 
him of the twin estates of Las Plumas 
and La Liebre. Yet there remained in 
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Mexico members of both mother’s and 
father’s houses, men of affairs and good 
fortune, well friended of the state, who 
might serve St. Francis a turn. 

**So,” concluded the Padre, “we have 
here in this young man, whom I have 
seen and found well inclined toward the 
work, that which may win for us many 
worldly means, by which it is ordained 
God’s work should proceed.” Thus the 
‘ather President unbosomed himself of 
his conceit, which was, plainly put, to 
keep Isidro by him until the spirit and 
power of the Missions had got into his 
blood, and then send him to Mexico to 
be made a priest, and use his family for 


‘ 


priestly ends. An excellent plan enough, 
but too late in fruition. Perhaps Fages 
knew this; the man was no fool, though 
reputed slow; no less a saint than many 
of his stripe, and greedy of advancement. 
Perhaps Father Vicente made the mis- 
take of taking his subordinate’s limita- 
tions for granted. Fray Demetrio was a 
man of no blood and little schooling, but 
if he had gone far for a man of his parts 
he might go farther. Father Vicente was 
all for Holy Church and St. Francis; 
Holy Church 
was a good thing for you if you could 
make it so; one might climb by the skirts 
of St. Francis to some very desirable 
seat. So when the Father President un- 
burdened himself on the hill trail between 
Carmelo and the Presidio of Monterey he 


Fages was all for Fages. 


gave that worthy food for thought. He 
had hardly done with it by the time they 
had come to the top of the hill that looks 
on the town. Out beyond, caught, as it 


were, in the bight of the moon -shaped 
bay, the stranger ship dipped to her white 
reflection on the tide. 

“How make you her country ?” asked 
the Padre. 

“Venetian by the flag,” said Fray De- 
metrio. 

“Venetian. Ah, ah!” The Father 
President felt a loosening about his heart. 
What menace to St. Francis could come 
from that quarter? An hour later he was 
with the Commandante at the Presidio. 
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The Commandante of Monterey was 
a personable man, keen, well set up, not 
young, iron gray as to hair, as to temper 
cold steel that remembered the pit where 
it was forged. A just man, very jealous 
of military power. The Father President 
and the Commandante were, as respect- 
ed their several jurisdictions, upon the 
edge of distrust; for the rest, they were 
very good friends. The Commandante’s 
rooms overlooked the blue floor of the 
bay and the Venetian ship which lay in 
the anchorage. ‘The vessel had seen stiff 
weather and the mercy of God. Off Cape 
San Lucas, beating before a southerly 
wind, it became certain the rotten main- 
sail would never hold; the sound of split- 
ting canvas was like the crack of doom 
to the crew, who took themselves at once 
to religion. They found an advocate with 
God in the person of the Virgin, and by her 
intervention, being strengthened miracu- 
lously, the sail held, and had been vowed 
to her at the first port of entry. The sail- 
ors even now gathered on the beach to 
walk barefoot, each holding a corner of 
the canvas to bring it to the church of 
San Carlos at Monterey. They raised a 
hymnas they walked, the burden of which 
came up through the Commandante’s 
window, and served for all introduction 
to the conversation. 

“There came in that vessel, the King’s 
Delight,” said the Commandante, “one 
Valentin Delgardo, with letters from the 
‘apital upon a matter which concerns 
the civil authorities, which concerns you, 
Padre, a little, me most of all.”’” Here was 
a good beginning, but the Padre waited 
to hear more. It grew upon him as he 
waited that Jesus Castro must be older 
than he thought, not so much by years 
as by grief. When the Commandante was 
ready for going on it was curtly enough. 

“You knew my wife?” The Padre 
bowed. “She was a Ramirez. This Del- 
gardo comes with word of a considerable 
estate which has fallen to her or her heirs; 
failing the direct line it reverts to the 
Church, —to the Hospital of the Clean 
Conception at Mexico, to be exact.”” This 
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was large news, but could hardly be ex- 
pected to interest a brother of St. Francis; 
the Padre judged there was more. Pre- 
sently it came. 

“You wonder what further there could 
be in the matter, since you, Padre, in 
common with the rest of the world, be- 
lieve me childless; so, for a long time, 
I supposed myself, but the truth is Ysa- 
bel had a child.” Something of what 
this cost Castro the Padre guessed, but 
the Commandante’s temper brooked no 
pity. 

“Tt is true,” he went on, beginning to 
walk up and down the room, “there was 
a daughter, and no one knows what has 
become of her. . . . Ysabeci was at Santa 
Barbara; I was putting down the revolt 
in the south. It was the year of the pesti- 
lence. On my return I found my wife 
dead, and the woman Elisa, her nurse, 
gone back to her people. Of the child I 
could hear no word. As you have perhaps 
heard — as you know” — The pride of 
a Castro could go no farther. 

“As I know, my son,” assented Saa- 


vedra fatherly. Report had it that the 
Sefiora Castro had died of hate for the 
proudest man in New Spain, whose hair 
was white with grief of her before his 
time. 

“Well,” said the Commandante, “it 
was not for a year that I heard anything 


of that matter. Padre Bonaventura, who 
confessed her when she died, was trans- 
ferred from Santa Barbara, but when he 
learned of my return he made occasion 
to see me and told me this much. Ysabel 
was not yet recovered from her confine- 
ment when she was taken with the fever, 
and though the Padre came as quickly as 
he might in that fearful time, she was 
soon spent. What she confessed to him 
was that she had had a child and put it 
away from her, —TI cannot believe her 
mind right at that time, — but repented. 
She wished me to have it, for it was mine 
of a surety. ‘Tell him to take the child,’ 
she said, and with that she died.” Damp 
like death stood on the Commandante’s 
brows. Father Saavedra kept his fine 
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hands twisted in a knot, and his eyes on 
the King’s Delight. Men will not look on 
one another’s mortal agony. 

Said the Padre at last, “And you found 
no trace?” 

“None. The woman Elisa might have 
told somewhat, but she had disappeared. 
Afterward I came upon sure proof that 
she had died of the fever.” 

“And now ?” 

“Now I wish to know more. Elisa was 
a Christian, and very intelligent. If the 
child died she would hardly have had it 
buried without a priest; if it lived she 
would have had it baptized. Some of 
your Padres may know; I am told they 
keep strict register. Or, at least, whoever 
had her in charge would have confessed, 
perhaps.” 

“The seal of the confessional,” began 
the Father President — 

“The seal of the confessional, Padre,” 
interrupted the other, “has been used 
before now to restore that which was lost, 
and to bring riches into the maw of the 
Church.” He shrugged off the implied re- 
buke of the Padre’s uplifted hand and 
hurried on: “I have heard lately that 
your college of San Fernando has fallen 
somewhat into decay. The child is the 
heiress of the Ramirez; bring me news of 
her, and I promise you St. Francis shall 
not suffer for it.” It was a relief to Castro 
tospeak peremptorily of what he would do 
if the child were found; it seemed almost 
like getting something done; but to do 
the Padre justice, at this point he had 
hardly a thought of the bribe to St. Fran- 
cis, though that came afterward as be- 
fitted a Superior of the Order. Just now 
he was touched as a man by the other 
man’s consuming grief. 

“By what marks would you know her 
when found ?” 

“None, none!” cried Castro. “‘I know 
nothing except the time of her birth. She 
would be turned sixteen by now. You 
see I did not know — I was not sure — 
my wife had not said— I had been four 
months from home, and it is probable 
Ysabel was brought untimely to bed. 
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She had not been well in Santa Barbara. 
Then when I heard that my wife was 
dead I wished not to live myself; I asked 
But in the 
end I went back to Santa Barbara, and 
there I learned about the child.” 

Slowly the two men beat over the stub- 


to be kept in active service. 


ble of the Commandante’s old grief, but 
The woman 
Elisa had not been one of the mission 
neophytes, and in that busy time she had 
died without priestly ministrations. There 


found small comfort in it. 


had been another woman with her keep- 
ing the Sefora Castro’s house. It seemed 
she might be able to tell something if she 
could be found. It appeared to the Padre 
that she must be living, for if she had 
died in any of the Missions she would 
have confessed, and word of it come to the 
Commandante. 
many dwellers in Alta California that the 


There were not then so 


name of Jesus Castro could come up in 
any such connection and the Padres not 
know who it should be. The Father 
President promised to charge his mind 
with it as he went on his yearly round of 
Missions, which would begin now in a 
week or two at most. 

It was a matter which could be turned 
to account in many ways. ‘To serve Cas- 
tro in this affair would be to turn his in- 
fluence on the side of the Missions in the 
crisis which approached, and the reward 
might be considerable. Besides, there 
was the heiress herself, who, if found, 
might be, as a child of the Missions, 
brought to serve their end. These were 
the thoughts of the functionary, the head 
of an order; there was another which was 
Father Vicente was 
jealous for souls, and Castro an indiffer- 
If now he could be 
helped in this matter his thoughts might 
be turned properly toward God and the 


pure priesthood. 


ent communicant. 


Church, his mother, who served him. 
This was sweet thought, and the Padre 
fed upon it walking back to Monterey. 
But what he thought he did not tell to 
Fages, much to that worthy’s discom- 
fiture. The good Brother had an itch 
for news. 
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Vv 
YSABEL 


This is a true account of Ysabel Cas- 
tro, and how a child of hers came to be 
lost. ‘The rest of the argument has to do 
with finding her. Most of it was known 
to her husband; as much as was known 
to all the world was known to Vicente 
Saavedra; the rest you shall hear and 
judge. 

If Ysabel Castro had been a beautiful 
woman, fit to set a man beside himself, 
Ysabel Ramirez had been a more beau- 
tiful girl. There are still extant in San 
Blas among the gallants there some songs 
which were made of her worshipfully. 
They knew how to appraise a woman, 
those sprigs of New Spain, —- her hands, 


her ankles, her eyebrows, the black 
That she had few 
suitors for her hand among many lovers 


shroud of her hair. 
much because the Sefor 
Ramirez was villainously poor as that he 
was villainously proud. 

Suitors or no suitors, Ysabel had given 


was not so 


her heart to another Ramirez, a cousin in 
some sort, who had the family beauty, 
the family pride, and, it may be added, 
the family poverty. There is no doubt he 
loved Ysabel; perhaps the young people 
might have come together and been happy 
in the face of all these, — such things have 
New Spain,— but before 
this could be accomplished Jesus Castro 
had seen her. 


happened in 


Castro was already a made 
man, and his youth dry in him when the 
beauty of Ysabel Ramirez shook the 
crypts of his soul. One is obliged to ad- 
mit, had there been no impediment, it 
would have been a suitable marriage. 
The name of Castro was as good as Rami- 
rez, the fortunes better. 

The pride of young men is not the pride 
of middle age. Ramon Ramirez was too 
proud to have his cousin if she did not 
love him; Castro was too proud, loving 
her, not to have her on any terms. In the 
end he possessed her, at what cost to him- 
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self you shall hear. Always one must ad- 
mit a certain amount of misunderstand- 
ing to mitigate the pitiableness of human 
affairs. 

When Castro began to make favors of 
small loans to the elder Ramirez it was 
merely to ease the need he had of serving 
Ysabel. When Ramirez began to accept 
favors he had no hint of Castro’s suit. If 
he had known how much the weight of 
debt pressed upon the elder man, Castro 
might not have used such urgency. That 
Ysabel did not love him he knew, but 
had no hint of the affair with the cousin; 
there had been no formal betrothal, and, 
besides, the body and soul of him cried 
out for her. ‘The desire of mastery mas- 
tered him; Ysabel he would have if he 
died for it. But Ysabel died. 

She had one stormy hour with her fa- 
ther, a stolen one with her lover, and 
afterward submitted to what was, for 
her, the will of God. They were all for 
pride, those dons of New Spain, for name 
and honor and bravery; but, in fact, they 
were a simple folk. 

Jesus Castro was at that time Com- 
mandante at San Blas, and Ramon Rami- 
rez one of his lieutenants. At the mar- 
riage of his superior Ramon held a stir- 
rup for the bride at the church door. 
Castro saw his hand tremble when her 
foot was on it, and got an inkling; looked 
at his wife’s face, and had a revelation. 
‘There went to that wedding a broken 
heart, a slighted troth, a cold exchange 
of coin, for all of which Castro paid. 

Ysabel saw to that. She went to his 
hearth in scorn, to his bed with cold shud- 
derings of distaste. He had his will of her 
as far as the outward form, never so far 
as the borderland of soul and under- 
standing. His pretty plan for marrying 
a wife and winning her afterward went 
all awry. It was not that he was too 
proud to woo, but he lacked knowing 
how. She met his courtesies with con- 
tempt, and his passion with bitter gibes. 
In all this was no outward quarrel. Her 
very obedience was a mock. Ramon 
she had never seen, never tried to see 
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since her marriage. It was not doubt of 
his wife’s honor that led him to exchange 
his post to Santa Barbara, where all was 
strange, but the hope that in sheer loneli- 
ness she might turn to her husband. The 
worst of his unhappiness was that with all 
her hating he could not unlove her. 

At Santa Barbara Ysabel loathed him 
more, and clung closer to the woman 
Elisa, who had nursed her. 

In truth, I think the poor lady not all 
to blame in this. With all his will to do 
her good, her husband’s bitter passion 
would not let him spare her. Besides, her 
condition — she was by now enceinte 
no doubt worked a disorder in her mind. 
Of this, as you have learned, Castro had 
no hint. 

“Tt would please him too much,” said 
Ysabel to her woman. 

Indian revolts in the south kept her 
husband away from home much of that 
year, and furthered her plan of conceal- 
ment. When the Dojia Ysabel was near 
her time, there broke out at the Mission 
a great pestilence of fever that carried 
off the natives by scores, and kept every 
man’s mind upon his own affairs. 

Those were simple times when nature 
had a large measure of trust, and women 
served one another atneed. Dojia Ysabel 
had in her hour, which came untimely, 
About 
sundawn, when they showed her the child, 
she saw that she had stamped it with her 
hate, — the very front and feature of the 


the woman Elisa and one other. 


Castros. She turned upon her side and 
hid her face. “‘Take it away,” she said to 
the women, “take it away.” 

It seemed a weakling, not likely to 
find breath for going on, and the women 
had hurried it to the priest for baptism. 
Father Bonaventura had too much to do 
at that time for record keeping; he chris- 
tened the child, between two deaths, 
Jacintha Concepcion, and knew no more 
about it. 

Ysabel never saw her child but once 
afterward. ‘The women put it to her 
breast, but there was no milk; the rage of 
grief had dried that fountain. It seemed 
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she might have been tenderly moved to- 
ward it, for she looked at it long, and 
took a medal from her neck to hang about 
the child’s, but at once she rose up in her 
bed, bright and hot and shaken terribly, 
crying upon the women to take it away. 
She seemed not to have any thought but 
“Take it away! take it away!” and— 
“never let him know, Elisa, never let him 
know,” meaning her husband, “ah God, 
So she would fall 
asleep moaning, and waking fall to crying 


never let him know!” 


again very pitifully. It seemed as if the 
child were a great shame to her which 
she would hide, as, indeed, such a birth 
might be to a woman who was a maid at 
heart. But the women understood that 
she was in a fever, and were very tender 
of her. 

On the ninth day the woman Elisa saw 
that she opened new eyes upon her, 
strange, but sane. “Go for the Padre,” 
she said to the other serving woman; “it 


«“< 


is the shadow of death.” ‘The shadow 
was very near. 

‘“*T have been a sinful woman,” Ysabel 
said to the priest between two breaths. 
“Tell my husband to take the child” - 
With that she fell a-shuddering so that the 
Padre made haste to lay the host between 
her lips. So she died, but when Padre 
Bonaventura had time to inquire into the 
matter the woman and the child had 
disappeared. Doiia Ysabel should have 
shown her repentance to her servant 
rather than the priest. The woman loved 
her, and was as reticent as death. 

Neither the Padre nor Castro could 
make anything of it. That they had died 
of the fever seemed likeliest. Castro fed 
upon the hint of forgiveness in that last 
word, “Tell my husband to take the 
child’ — Ah, Christ, what would he not 
give! but to the world he was still a child- 
less man. 

As much of this as he knew Padre 
Saavedra brooded over after his meeting 
with the Commandante. He glimpsed a 
little what had been in Ysabel’s mind 
when she had denied her child — the good 
father had confessed women as well as 
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men — and alittle of the notion of the wo- 
man Elisa, but he believed the daughter 
of Castro still alive, since God, who or- 
dered all things, would hardly let it rise 
up to trouble his mind if there were no- 
thing to come of it. The woman Elisa 
was a Christian, therefore if living to be 
reached through Holy Church. Father 
Saavedra had it in mind to go through the 
Missions as with a sieve till she was found, 
or some trace of her. Castro believed her 
dead of the plague, but the child was not 
with her; then she had left it in charge 
of some other who might still be reached. 
But the best reason for believing was the 
urgent need of St. Francis to support his 
the fortune of Ramirez 
might very well be the ram caught in 
the thicket for sacrifice. You will! easily 
perceive by this the bent of the Father 
President’s mind. 

At the Presidio the Padre had asked 
Castro for proofs, marks of identification 
by which the child should be known 
when found; the Commandante, you re- 
member, had said there were nohe. There 
was the medal, — Castro had seen it on his 
wife’s bosom, — but they knew nothing of 
that; and there were marks: the beauty 
of the Ramirez stamped by the Com- 
mandante, — two perfect parted bows of 
lips, two great eyes under a fine curved 
line of brows meeting over the high 


failing cause; 


straight nose, a temper quick and re- 
strained, a tongue tipped with the aloe 
of bitterness that curdled Dona Ysabel’s 
heart, great power of hating, greater for 
loving. By these marks you should know 
the child of Ysabel and Jesus Castro 
when she was found. No doubt the good 
Padre was right. The surface of waters 
is troubled above bodies about to rise; 
something was to come up out of the 
depths to concern the Commandante and 
the Father President. Revolving the af- 
fair Father Vicente paced back to Car- 
melo neither so cheery nor so communi- 


sable as he had been in the morning. 


Meantime Castro who knew more of 
these things than the Padre, but not so 
much as you have heard, set straightly 
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about the business of doing something. 
He sought out Don Valentin, and put it 
before him somewhat in this fashion. 
There was an heir, a daughter who would 
be about sixteen, but she was unfortu- 
nately out of touch, mislaid, in fact lost. 
He let Delgardo think what he would of 
causes, gave him only facts, place, time, 
the name of the nurse. It occurred to him 
now as he talked that he had not paid 
sufficient attention to the other woman; 
he had been all for Elisa. It grew upon 
him that here was a clue that might be 
followed to advantage. All this was in- 
teresting, though it was hardly clear what 
it purported to Delgardo, but there was 
more to follow. 

This Delgardo was as courtly and ser- 
viceable a young man as ever came out 
of Mexico; a nimble wit and likely to 
have himself most in hand when there 
was most need. All the young caballeros 
about the Presidio were vastly taken with 
him. He brought them a new style of 


waistcoat and a new game at cards. The 
rope of silver around his peaked som- 


brero was fastened with a great turquoise. 
The leathers of his spurs had jewels in 
them. Besides he could talk, as the fash- 
ion then set, of liberty and the Republic, 
—had all its newest phases very pat. 

It seemed from his account that there 
had been a half brother of the elder Ra- 
mirez who had gone far in the favor of 
fortune, but not far enough in the favor 
of ladies to secure him a lawful heir. Dy- 
ing, his estates fell to the heirs of Ysabel, 
if any such were found. Delgardo freely 
admitted that he had accepted that quest 
from the administrator because it brought 
him to the new land where he had heard 
estates were to be come by. He had taken 
ship at San Blas on this same King’s De- 
light that dwindled to a speck against the 
west. He had no other employment but 
the business of the heir. 

Castro considered that he had here a 
tool to his hand. Delgardo could see for 
himself — Castro put it to him, walking up 
and down in the low room opening to- 
ward the sea—that he was the man for 
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this affair. Once supplied with money, 
letters, all the details that were known to 
the father, this young blade with the 
quick wit should do wonders. To tell 
the truth, Castro had made a perfunctory 
search. The rage of Ysabel even in her 
grave had been a thing not lightly to be 
braved. From the first he had been sure 
it would baffle him. 

Padre Bonaventura was no longer at 
Santa Barbara, but at San Gabriel. He 
should be able to set forth the facts fresh- 
ly. The census of the inhabitants was so 
strictly kept by the Missions that a care- 
ful search must reveal something, and 
the girl once found, — ah, well, — whoso 
worthy of the doe as he who sped the ar- 
row; to whom should the dove belong if 
not to him who set the snare? In short, 
Castro let him know in very courtly and 
roundabout fashion, and not all at one 
sitting or in one day, that if he would but 
find the daughter of Ysabel Ramirez he 
might have whatever he asked, even to the 
hand of the heiress. Delgardo felicitated 
himself things were coming his way, but 
he would have a surer bond. This polite 
indirection had a little fallen into disuse 
in the days of the Republic. He would do 
his utmost he said, and marry her — “if 
so be she was marriageable!’’ The eyes 
of the Commandante narrowed to two 
slits spitting fire. Marriageable! toa Del- 
gardo, the daughter of a Ramirez! Don 
Valentin kept a level eye; he had seen 
great men rage before now; nevertheless, 
he had good manners in the main. 

“The Sefior Commandante forgets — 
the sefiorita may be married by now.” 
This was a check, and Castro let his rage 
die out while he considered it. Ah, ah, no 
matter; only find her, the reward would 
not be wanting. So, finally, a bargain was 
struck, but at this first interview they had 
hardly made a beginning. ‘There was 
very little business in those days in Alta 
California which could not better be fin- 
ished to-morrow than to-day. 

Delgardo had gone off to his quarters 
in the town. Lights twinkled in the 
houses and went out. Somewhere out of 
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sight a woman sang to a fretful child, the 
sentries called across the dark. Over in 
Carmel Padre Vicente knelt by the bones 
of Serra; in devotion his soul took flight. 
Demetrio Fages, near him, moved side- 
wise on his knees to rest them from the 
tiles; he prayed with his lips, his hands, 
and the surface of his mind. The depths 
of him were busy with other things. 

By and by the moon swam into the 
clear void; it looked in on the serene face 
of the Father President, sleeping with his 
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hands clasped on a crucifix lest death sur- 
prise him; on Delgardo, gaming with the 
young bloods of Monterey; on Escobar, 
sleeping in his silver-fringed mantle, and 
on El Zarzo watching him in the wakeful 
pauses with black, deep-lighted eyes. But 
in the house of the Commandante lay 
shadow of darkness; where no moon 
could pierce a man rolled face downward 
on his bed, who moaned and bit his hands, 
and cried only “Ysabel! Ysabel! Ysa- 
bel!’ 


(To be continued.) 


THE 


GREAT 


PURITAN 


BY GOLDWIN SMITH 


We have before us now, on Cromwell, 
Carlyle’s Life and Letters, Mr. Gardi- 
ner’s history of the period, the last vol- 
umes of Mr. Lecky’s history, and Mr. 
Morley’s Life; to which distinguished 
list should be added the historical chap- 
ters of Mr. Masson’s Milton, which, put 
together and expanded in parts, might be 
found the best historic mirror of the time. 


*‘Darest thou wed the Heaven’s light- 
ning, then?” ejaculates Carlyle, speak- 
ing of Cromwell’s slaughter of the garri- 
son of Drogheda. Sage of Chelsea, we 
dare not; we should be upsetting the bal- 
ance of our historical judgment. ‘There 
was sure to be a recoil from Carlyle. 
** Dry-as-dust”’ was sure to have his own 
again. Dry-as-dust was, of course, indis- 
pensable and inestimable. Yet if there 
has been a man of transcendent power 
who has done great things for his kind, 
though far from being “godlike” he may 
be altogether fallible, human admira- 
tion and sympathy are not irrational or 
unhistoric. Carlyle might, perhaps, retort 
that Dry-as-dust’s minute criticisms of 
character and motive were idiosyncratic, 
and probably had no surer basis than 


the hero-worshiper’s rhapsodies of ad- 
miration. Carlyle has also the advantage 
of treating history with perfect breadth 
and freedom on its comic as well as on its 
serious side. The admission of humor 
into history is the unique stroke of his 
genius. 

Oliver’s character is a very interesting 
study in itself as a remarkable combina- 
tion of power with the tenderness which 
was totally wanting in the character of 
Napoleon. ‘To his power there could be 
no stronger testimony than that of his 
arch-enemy Clarendon, in whom admi- 
ration visibly struggles with hatred. ‘*’To 


reduce three nations, which perfectly 
hated him, to an entire obedience to all 
his dictates; to awe and govern those na- 


tions by an army that was undevoted to 
him and wished his ruin, was an instance 
of a very prodigious address. But his 
greatness at home was but a shadow of 
the glory he had abroad. It was hard to 
discover which feared him most, France, 
Spain, or the Low Countries, where his 
friendship was current at the value he 
put upon it. And as they did all sacrifice 
their honor and their interest to his plea- 
sure, so there is nothing he could have 
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demanded that either of them would have 
denied him.” Clarendon goes on to men- 
tion the two instances of his protection of 
the Protestants in Savoy and Languedoc. 
That the three nations “perfectly hated”’ 
Cromwell and that the army “was un- 
devoted to him” are the ideas of Mr. 
Hyde. But it is certain that Cromwell’s 
power was shown in bending to his will 
and using in his service men like Monk, 
Broghill, and Whitelocke, who had no at- 
tachment to his person or to his cause. 
The steward of Cromwell’s household, 
writing after his master’s death, says, 
“His temper was exceeding fiery, as I 
have known, but the flame of it, kept 
down for the most part, was soon allayed 
by those moral endowments he had. He 
was naturally compassionate towards ob- 
jects in distress, even to an effeminate 
measure, though God had made him a 
heart wherein was left little room for 
any fear but what was due to Himself, 
of which there was large proportion. A 
larger soul, I think, has seldom dwelt in a 
Cromwell’s 
family affections were strong, and show 
themselves in his letters at the most crit- 
ical periods of his life. The death of a fa- 
vorite daughter was one of the things 
that brought him to the grave. 
Cromwell’s character had for its basis 
religion, and of the most enthusiastic 
kind, commencing with a dark spell of 
spiritual wrestlings with evil. A good key 
In every 


house of clay than his was.” 


to it is the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
crisis of his wonderful life Oliver evident- 
ly was upborne by the belief that he was 
in the hand of God. 
divine guidance, and found support in 
prayer. In this respect a greatly softened 


He ever trusted in 


counterpart of him has been seen in 
Gladstone, probably the last of the line. 
Cromwell’s faith was of a very simple 
kind, and would not have been out of place 
at a camp-meeting. He was, of course, 
utterly uncritical. He believed in the lit- 
eral inspiration of the whole of Scripture. 
He drew no distinction, unfortunately, 
between the Old ‘Testament the 
New. His enthusiasm was not free, nor 
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was it possible that it should be free, from 
fanaticism. In his language there is often 
an unctuousness which offends our skep- 
tical taste. But of his sincerity there can 
be no doubt. Of that we have proof in the 
death-bed scene, as well as in the trans- 
port of supreme exaltation when the sun 
rises on victory at Dunbar. 

‘There were in the Revolution two move- 
ments, distinguishable though blended, 
the political and the religious; resistance to 
the usurpation of Charles, and resistance 
to the ecclesiasticism of Laud; two allied 
powers of reaction. Cromwell belonged 
to the religious movement, while Pym, 
and still more distinctly the highly secu- 
lar Martin, belonged to the political. 
This should be borne in mind in judging 
of the consistency of Cromwell's course 
when he had risen to power, and espe- 
cially of his apparent willingness to accept 
the title of king. He was never a political 
At the outset, at all events, 
he would have been content with a really 


revolutionist. 


constitutional monarchy, provided there 
was freedom of religion. Nor was he ever 
an enemy to aristocracy, though it was 
with the democracy that his lot as the 
leader of the Independents was cast. He 
avowed that he honored a real gentleman. 
To the Levellers he was utterly opposed. 

On the other hand, the two movements 
being blended as they were, Cromwell 
was a politician and a partner in the ideas 
and counsels of Pym, Hampden, and the 
other political leaders of the party. We 
have him in the Long Parliament taking 
part in debate with great vehemence of 
manner, with unpolished language, and 
an untunable voice, yet with effect. Na- 
poleon was a soldier before he was a 
statesman, and carried into government 
the autocratic ideas of the camp. Crom- 
well was a statesman before he was a 
soldier, and in government preserved his 
statesmanlike and constitutional tenden- 
cies and ideals. 

Cromwell's education had not been 
high, though he had spent a year at Cam- 


bridge. His standard of education was 


very modest, comprising only a little his- 
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tory, geography, and mathematics, a 
small measure, probably, of the last. But 
he was no Muggletonian enemy of secu- 
lar science and learning. On the contrary, 
he respected them both. He saved the 
Universities from the fanatics who would 
have destroyed them. He made himself 
Chancellor of Oxford, and gave it a set 
of heads under whom it had its only 
period of intellectual activity and useful- 
ness to the nation between the Middle 
Ages and the reforms of the last century. 
He appreciated college culture, and tried 
to draw young men of promise from the 
Universities to the service of the state. ‘To 
extend academical culture to the North, 
he founded the University of Durham. 
It was not likely that a man who took 
to war at forty-three would become a 
master of military science. It appears 
that Cromwell was out-generaled by 
Leslie, who had learned his science in 
the Thirty Years’ War, and would have 
been defeated by him at Dunbar had not 
Leslie’s hand been forced by the dement- 
ed enthusiasts on his side. Not much 
generalship of the higher kind, in fact, was 


shown either by the Parliamentary or the 


Royal commanders. Cromwell became a 
supreme leader of cavalry at a time when 
the cavalry was the important arm, the 
infantry being a weak combination of the 
pikeman with the musketeer who car- 
ried a clumsy weapon with a ponderous 
rest, and depended on the pikeman to 
shield him from the horsemen. Cromwell 
always had his troopers well in hand, and 
his charges were effective. He seems also 
to have made good use of artillery. 
Ruined castles, at least, are always said to 
have been battered by Cromwell. But 
his grand services in the war were the 
spirit which he brought to it and the in- 
sight which led him to replace the “‘tap- 
sters and servingmen,” of whom the 
Parliamentary ranks at first were full, 
with religious yeomen qualified to cope 
with the fiery valor of the Cavalier. He 
brought, too, a hopefulness which no re- 
verse could quell, and which burned in 
him like a pillar of fire. Finally, unlike 
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Manchester and other half-hearted com- 
manders, he saw and acted on the con- 
viction that the only way to sure peace 
was decisive victory. Without him un- 
questionably the Parliamentary cause 
would have been lost. 

Clarendon has done Cromwell the jus- 
tice of saying that he was not a man of 
blood. He certainly was not. He voted 
for the death of Strafford, who is now an 
object of interest and pity. But there 
could be no doubt that Strafford, after 
passing from the patriot ranks into the 
place of favorite and minister of auto- 
cracy vacated by Buckingham, had con- 
spired against public liberty, and raised 
an army in Ireland by arbitrary methods 
for the purpose of making the king abso- 
lute. He was proved to have avowed his 
design at the Council Board. Mr. Gar- 
diner’s interpretation of the cant word 
“thorough,” used by Strafford and 
Laud in their correspondence as denot- 
ing merely thorough-going devotion to 
the king’s service, will surely not bear 
examination. What did Strafford mean 
by saying that he “wished Hampden and 
others to his likeness were whipped into 
their right senses”? For the execution 
of Laud, a needless act of cruelty when 
the old man was powerless and a captive, 
Cromwell was not responsible. It was the 
act of the Presbyterians. But Liberal 
writers who show their philosophy by 
patronizing Laud should remember that 
they have not, for writing against Pre- 
lacy, been whipped, branded, had their 
tongues bored, and been sent to confine- 
ment for life in a lonely fortress. Laud, 
let it be noted, was the innovator. He 
tried to force his mimic Catholicism on a 
nation which before had been Protestant, 
as the position of the communion table in 
the churches showed. Charles tried to 
force autocracy on a nation which under 
his father had been Parliamentary, using 
a prelatical church, according to his own 
avowal, as an instrument for that pur- 
pose. The French Revolution was one of 
demolition; the English Revolution was 
one of resistance to reaction. 
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There can be no doubt that Cromwell 
was, for that age, humane in war. At 
Worcester he risked his own life in riding 
forward to persuade the Scotch to accept 
quarter. We have him after being twice 
fired on by the Clubmen still forbearing 
to fall upon them, and imploring them to 
disperse. ‘The exception, and about the 
darkest stain on Cromwell’s memory, is 
the slaughter of the garrison of Drogheda. 
The feeling of English Protestants to- 
ward the Irish Catholics after the Ulster 
massacre of 1641 was that of the Brit- 
ish toward the Sepoy mutineers after the 
massacre of Cawnpore. The war of the 
races and religions in Ireland had been 
waged with fiendish ferocity on both 
sides. ‘The Papal Nuncio Rinuccini tri- 
umphantly reports that after a victory 
won by the Catholics no prisoners had 
been taken. ‘The law of war in those 
days, and indeed, theoretically, even in 
the days of Wellington, was that a garri- 
son disregarding a summons to surrender 
on terms and standing a storm was not 
entitled to quarter. Cromwell’s temper, 
as Maidstone says, and as more than once 
unhappily appeared, “‘was fiery, though 
the flame of it was for the most part kept 
down by his moral endowments.” In 
this case it was not kept down. Crom- 
well had led the third storming party in 
person when two had been repulsed, and 
Badajos and San Sebastian can tell how 
fierce are the passions which the storming 
of a city sets on fire. Cromwell did not 
thank God for the massacre, as some 
who rave against him would have us 
think; he thanked God for the victory, 
and excused the slaughter on the ground 
of just retribution and necessary exam- 
ple. The execution appears to have been 
confined to the soldiery and some friars 
who were trumpeters of the rebellion. 
The armies of Alva, Parma, and Tilly put 
citizens of cities taken by storm, as well as 
the garrison, to the sword, and sacked the 
cities. For the slaughter at Wexford 
Cromwell was not personally responsible. 
It took place in a conflict between the 
victorious soldiery and the citizens, the 
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citizens having provoked resentment by 
their drowning of Protestants and their 
piracy. 

Cromwell’s proclamation on landing in 
Ireland assuring all non-combatants of 
impunity and protection was the first note 
of humanity heard in all those years. Its 
promise was strictly kept and sternly en- 
forced against any attempt at outrage; 
whereas Rupert’s Cavaliers marauded at 
their will and sacked a captured city. 

Another and very different occasion on 
which the “‘flame”’ of Cromwell’s temper 
broke out and was not controlled by the 
moral endowments was the turning out 
of the Long Parliament, the “Rump,” as 
it was then called, and had in fact become. 
That assembly contained some very able 
and very noble men, but it was a party 
oligarchy without credentials, hopelessly 
unnational and odious to the Puritanism 
militant of the army by which the victory 
had been won, and to the people at large. 
Some of its members were corrupt, and 
their corruption tainted the body. Its 
finance was confiscation. It had involved 
the nation in an insane and disastrous 
though, on the whole, triumphant war 
with the Protestant Commonwealth of 
Holland. It had to depart, and it had 
made it clear that it would not depart of 
its own accord. But the contumely with 
which Cromwell expelled it was in every 
way a mistake, and sowed his future path 
with thorns. He had served it, he had ac- 
cepted rewards and honors at its hands. 
He owed it at least a decent funeral. He 
appears to have had difficulty in winding 
himself up to the striking point, and, thus 
wound up, to have lost his self-control. 
The want of command of language which 
appears in his speeches may have helped, 
in his convulsive effort to express him- 
self, to carry him farther than he meant to 
go. Something of that kind happened to 
Wellington in his calamitous declaration 
against Parliamentary Reform. The er- 
ror, at all events, was great and disastrous. 
It was stamped by Bradshaw’s dignified 
protest. 

But the greatest error of Cromwell’s 
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life was the execution of the king. Not 
that in this he showed himself a man of 
blood. ‘There was in him not a particle 
of the Terrorist, or of the passion for 
regicide which slew the helpless king of 
France. He had been provoked, no doubt, 
by Charles’s double dealing, but he did 
not hate him; on the contrary, he was well 
inclined to him, and had wished to come 
to terms with him. Himself brimming 
with family affection, he had been touched 
by the sight of Charles with his children. 
Ile was impelled to the fatal act by what 
seemed to him fell necessity, and by the 
uncontrollable wrath of the army against 
the king whose perfidious machinations, 
while he was treating with the 
ment 


-arlia- 
for a settlement, had rekindled 
civil war, invited Scotch invasion, and 
brought them and their cause once more 
into the extremity of peril. It was at the 
prayer-meeting of the soldiers at Wind- 
sor, before they marched against Hamil- 
ton, that the king’s doom was really 
pronounced. ‘The secret treaty with 
the Scotch for the invasion of England 
brought Charles to the block, and his 
offense surely was capital, though its 
punishment was most ill-advised. The 
death of the captive king set the king 
free and absolved the monarchy; it put 
inexpiable blood between the regicides 
and a great part of the nation; and 
flunkeyism, far from being sickened as 
Carlyle says it was, flourished on the 
martyrdom, and has continued to flourish 
on it ever since. The success of Likon 
Basilike was the proof. 

On the other hand, to compare the tri- 
bunal to a drum-head court-martial is 
surely unfair. Nothing could be more 
solemn than the trial; and the govern- 
ment by which the trial was held, though 
revolutionary, was then the supreme 
power of the nation. There was nothing 
of the levity and monkeyism which dis- 
graced the trial of Louis XVI. It may be 
added that the treatment of the king’s 
children at the hands of the regicides pre- 
sents a striking contrast to the infamous 
assassination of the poor little Dauphin. 
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Carlyle is right in saying that there is a 
difference between the followers of Christ 
and the followers of Jean Jacques. 
Cromwell’s motive in putting the king 
to death can hardly have been to open his 
own way to the throne. ‘Three months 
afterwards his eldest son was married to 
the daughter of a private gentleman, after 
some rather anxious negotiations about 
the settlement. Richard can hardly have 
been regarded by his father as possible 
heir to a crown. As he rose, he would 
feel that he was rising. He said him- 
self, ““No one rises so high as he who 
knows not whither he is going.” But 
after Naseby, and shortly before his ut- 
terance of those memorable words, he 
was seriously weighing in conferences 
with the Elector Palatine a proposal for 
transferring himself and his victorious 
veterans to the battlefield of Germany. 
A civil war should close with amnesty 
and settlement. That the war of the 
American Revolution closed, not with 
amnesty, but with the expulsion of the 
Loyalists, and the consequent founda- 
tion by them of a hostile nation, is a 


slur on the humanity and wisdom of 
the Revolutionists, and on Washington, 


who failed to exert his influence, as 
Hamilton did, on the right side. Crom- 
well’s crowning victory at Worcester was 
followed by an amnesty, though one not 
so full as it ought to have been, or as 
every sign of Cromwell’s general disposi- 
tion warrants us in believing that it would 
have been had the decision rested with 
him alone. 

Master of the state after the expul- 
sion of the Long Parliament, Cromwell 
showed that he did not aim at military 
despotism, by calling the Barebones Par- 
liament, or the Nominative Parliament, 
as it is more rationally termed, an assem- 
bly appointed partly by the Independent 
churches, partly by the officers; an at- 
tempt apparently to install that govern- 
ment of Puritan worth for which Har- 
rison and the ultra-religious party of the 
Revolution yearned. The Barebones 
Parliament showed itself practical by set- 
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ting on foot social reforms which have 
been adopted in later days. But it showed 
itself unpractical in attempting at once 
disestablishment of the church and abo- 
lition of the Court of Chancery. In the 
first attempt it dashed itself against a 
tendency still deeply rooted in the nation; 
in the second, against a very powerful 
profession. Unlike the Rump, it had a 
decent funeral. 

‘Then came the Instrument of Govern- 
ment, which, if it was not the work of 
Cromwell, who seems, in truth, not to have 
been much of a builder of constitutions or 
so attentive as he might have been to forms 
of polity, must have had his approbation. 
It is in a measure a republican counter- 
part of the old constitution with king, 
Privy Council, Lords, and Commons, 
omitting the House of Lords. ‘The place 
of the king is taken by a Protector for 
life, elected by the standing Council of 
State, which takes the place of the Privy 
Council. Vacancies in the Council of 
State are filled by a mixed process of elec- 
tion and nomination, Parliament nam- 
ing six, out of whom the Council is to 
choose two, and present them to the Pro- 
tector, who is to appoint one. There is a 
single House of Parliament, with a redis- 
tribution of seats on the principle of popu- 
lation, anticipating the Reform Act of 
1832. The Protector is invested with the 
general prerogative of the king, domes- 
tic, and in dealings with foreign nations; 
but his legislative veto is limited to twen- 
ty days, and his disposal of the forces, 
military and naval, a very vital point at 
this juncture, is to be with consent of 
Parliament, if Parliament is then sitting, 
otherwise with that of the majority of the 
Council of State. There are safeguards 
against intermission of Parliaments sug- 
gested by the anti-Parliamentary action 
of Charles I. ‘There is a special provision, 
dictated by the necessities of the time, for 
the maintenance of a standing army of 
10,000 horse and 20,000 foot, by a reve- 
nue not to be taken away or reduced 
without the consent of the Protector. 


Mr. Morley in his Life of Cromwell 
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seems inclined to regard the discussion of 
forms of government as stale and trivial. 
Yet forms of government are surely im- 
portant, and seldom has such a union of 
intelligence with experience been brought 
to the discussion as was brought by the 
the English 
wealth. ‘Their work is at least a vigorous 
attempt at combining authority and sta- 
bility with responsibility on an elective 
basis. It has long lain forgotten and 
mouldering in Whitelocke’s Memorials. 
But at the pass to which Democracy has 


statesmen of Common- 


now come, with organized demagogism, 
party government, and the caucus, those 
who are seeking a way of escape from 
revolution on the one hand and reaction 
on the other may not disdain to glance at 
the Instrument of Government. 

The struggle between the Protector 
and the Parliament, which filled the 
greater part of the Protectorate, has not 
been depicted by any intelligent observer, 
but its general nature is clear. The party 
in Parliament which sought to keep all 
power in the hands of the elective repre- 
sentatives of the people might appeal 
with force to general principles, the asser- 
tion of which had been the object of the 
civil war. It is easy to sympathize with 
men who had been fighting for a high 
ideal even when they were practically 
ruining their own cause and doing their 


best to set their own heads on ‘Temple 


Bar. But they were mistaken in assuming 
that they represented the nation. "They 
were the representatives not of the na- 
tion, but of a party; all who had fought 
for the king haying been excluded from 
election, while even of those who had not 
fought for the king a great part were not 
republican. Had they succeeded in mak- 
ing themselves supreme they would have 
at once come into collision with the body 
The Protectorate alone 
had any pretension to being national or 


of the people. 


any chance of gradually reuniting the 
divided and distracted nation. ‘The tug 
of war seems to have been rather on the 
subject of the control of the army than 
on any of the political clauses of the In- 
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strument of Government. But the con- 
trol of the army was supreme power. 

Military government must always be 
an evil. But the government of the Pro- 
tector was not military beyond what was 
really necessary to maintain the settle- 
ment. Law reigned and was administered 
in the regular courts by independent 
judges. The personal liberty of all who 
submitted to the government was un- 
impaired. ‘The command of a sufficient 
military force was necessary for the re- 
pression of conspiracy with which the 
country was seething and which threat- 
ened to ally itself with foreign invasion, 
and to rekindle the flame of civil war. 
Did Cromwell use arbitrary power further 
than was necessary to maintain the set- 
tlement, secure public peace, and avert 
a recurrence of strife? Was he all the 
time doing his best to act in harmony 
with Parliament, and to return in con- 
cert with it to constitutional government ? 
The first of these questions may be con- 
fidently answered in the negative; the 
second may as confidently be answered 
in the affirmative. The speeches, which 
to Carlyle seem oracular, are clumsy and 
uncouth in expression, rambling, and 
often confused. But through them all 
there struggles a heartfelt and manifest- 
ly sincere desire to get back to constitu- 
tional government, to act harmoniously 
with the Parliament, and in concert with 
it to save the nation. 

On one of the questions between the 
Protector and the Parliament Cromwell 
was clearly and nobly in the right, as well 
as before his age. He steadily upheld to 
the best of his power the principle of 
religious toleration. He snatched the 
Socinian Biddle from the fangs of the 
persecuting Parliament, in which Presby- 
terian bigotry held sway. ‘The mad Quak- 
er Nayler was saved from death for his 
blasphemies only by ninety-eight votes to 
eighty-two, and was condemned to pub- 
lic whippings, brandings, tongue-borings, 
and humiliation, compared with which 
death would have been a mercy. In this 
vase, again, Cromwell interposed, and did 


his best to control and mitigate the per- 


secution. His constant fidelity to tolera- 
tion is admitted by his severest critics. 
Such a case as that of Nayler is a suffi- 
cient proof that in the Protectorate, not 
in the Parliament, lay the hope of a re- 
union of the nation. 

Scotland was united to England upon 
terms of equality, the bond being sealed 
by the calling of members from Scotland 
to Cromwell’s Parliament. Nature had 
proclaimed that union, though the per- 
versity of man and the malignity of for- 
tune had long delayed it, with the worst 
consequences to both nations,— desolat- 
ing wars, border lawlessness and raids, 
subserviency of Scotland to France. The 
Scotch people were rid of the domination 
of an anarchical aristocracy, in place 
of which came justice administered by 
judges chosen for merit and not by fami- 
ly; “‘kinless loons,” as an ejected jobber 
plaintively called them. 'To the improve- 
ment in this respect the testimony is 
decisive. Order was extended to the 
Highlands, and an end was put to the 
Highlanders’ marauding. The spiritual 
tyranny of the Kirk was suspended, so that 
even Royalists craving for religious free- 
dom blessed the day. There was an end 
of witch-burning. Free trade with Eng- 
land produced its natural effects. “We 
count those years,” says Bishop Burnet, a 
Scotchman, “‘years of great prosperity.” 
When Cromwell died his work was un- 
done. ‘There ensued a renewal of oli- 
garchical oppression, reintrusion of Pre- 
lacy, and Stuart persecution of Scotch 
religion, more civil broils, the rising of 
Dundee, renewal of the old animosities, 
and a quarrel about the Darien Company 
which brought the two nations to the 
verge of war. Nor did the mischief end 
there, for twice the Highlands, which had 
relapsed into clannish lawlessness, fur- 
nished Stuart pretenders with forces for 
the renewal of civil war. Deprived of 
free trade with England and her colonies, 
Scotland became the scene of such pen- 
ury and vagrancy that the Scotch patriot 
Fletcher proposed slavery as the cure. 
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To speak of Cromwell's treatment of 
the Irish nation is a misuse of language. 
There was no Irish nation. There were 
in the same island two races with differ- 
ent languages and religions, immemorial- 
ly hostile to each other, which had been 
waging for four years a war of mutual 
extermination, commenced on the side of 
the Celt and Catholic by a hideous mas- 
sacre of the English Protestants. After 
such a conflict the settlhement was not 
likely to be mild. The feeling of the Pro- 
testants, both Irish and English, against 
the Irish Catholics after the rebellion and 
massacre of 1641, as was said before, 
was like that of the British against the 
Sepoy mutineers. ‘The Saxon after a 
murderous struggle had won the land, 
and Cromwell could no more have tak- 
en it from him and given it to the van- 
quished Celt, had he been so minded, 
than he could have made the Shannon 
run back to its source. ‘The Adventurers 
who had advanced money for the war on 
the security of rebel lands to be confis- 
cated, and the soldiers who had received 
their pay in land-scrip, claimed their re- 
spective dues. ‘The transplantation of all 
the Irish land-owners to Connaught, 
though not perhaps carried out with the 
full rigor of its first conception, was a 
cruel and hateful measure. But fell ex- 
perience had shown that if the two races 
were mingled, one would rise and mas- 
sacre the other, a catastrophe nearly re- 
peated in 1688. Laborers and artisans 
were not transported; it was hoped they 
might be drilled into settled industry and 
respect for law. In all this Cromwell was 
not his own master, nor specially respon- 
sible. The acts were those of the Parlia- 
ment. Cromwell gave Ireland peace. He 
united her to Great Britain, thus raising 
her from the condition of a despised and 
oppressed dependency to equality with 
the other kingdoms, and at the same 
time bringing her murderous factions 
under Imperial control. He sent her a 
kind and wise ruler in the person of his 
son Henry. He sent her a vigorous law- 
reformer in the person of Chief Justice 


Cook, saying that he would use her as 
a blank paper whereon to write reforms 
from which professional prejudice de- 
barred him in England. He gave her free 
trade with England, a boon absolutely 
essential to her industry, to her prosperity, 
to her civilization. Religious liberty and 
equality he could not give, though his 
own inclinations were always evidently 
on the side of toleration. ‘The mass was 
not only idolatry in Protestant eyes, it 
was a symbol of political disaffection, 
and meant nothing less than a nation in 
allegiance to a hostile power planted on 
the flank of England. But Cromwell 
*“meddled with no man’s conscience,” 
which was something in the days of the 
Inquisition, and recusancy laws were not 
extended to Ireland. Clarendon bears 
witness to the material results. He says 
that “‘all this [transfer of the lands] was 
done and settled, within little more than 
two years, to that degree of perfection 
that there were many buildings raised for 
beauty as well as use, orderly and regular 
plantations of trees, and fences and en- 
closures raised throughout the kingdom, 
purchases made by one from the other 
at very valuable rates, and jointures 
made upon marriages, and all other con- 
veyances and settlements executed, as 
in a kingdom at peace within itself, and 
where no doubt could be made of the 
validity of titles.” 

Cromwell had solved the Irish ques- 
tion. Not in the way in which under hap- 
pier stars it would have been solved at the 
outset, but in the way which after so 
many centuries of misrule and disaster 
was possible. His solution would prob- 
ably have been final had he lived longer. 
Here again his work was undone, and the 
results were the blight which fell on Irish 
prosperity, the renewal of the war of 
races and religions in 1688, the Penal 
Code, the famines, the agrarian war, the 
rebellion of ’98, and the Irish question 
which has distracted the councils of the 
United Kingdom ever since. 

The place which Cromwell, as the 
chief of England, or rather of the Com- 
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monwealth of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, in his foreign policy sought for 
his country was the leadership of Pro- 
testant Christendom in its antagonism to 
the Catholic power. This policy has been 
said to have been belated, the treaty of 
Westphalia having put an end to wars of 
religion. Of that Cromwell was not likely 
to be a bad judge. Protestants were being 
persecuted in Savoy and to some extent in 
France. ‘The Inquisition and the Jes- 
uit were still at Louis XIV and 
James IT were still to come. There was 


work. 


still room for a successor of Gustavus 
Adolphus. Clearly, also, there was a part 
for any great Christian power to play in 
putting down the Barbary Pirates. It has 
been truly remarked that in Cromwell’s 
aims the interest of his country went al- 
ways hand in hand with that of his reli- 
gion. ‘The twoin his time, as in the time of 
Elizabeth, were still, though it might be 
less manifestly, connected. His war pol- 
icy was of his day, and is no model for 
ours. ‘‘Nobody,” said Bacon, ‘“‘can be 
healthful without exercise, neither nat- 
ural body nor politic; and certainly to a 
kingdom or estate a just and honourable 
war is the true exercise.” It was, more- 
over, literally true that there was no 
peace beyond the Line. All who pre- 
sumed to use the freedom of those wa- 
ters were, in virtue of a Papal grant, 
treated by Spain as pirates. ‘There was, 
in fact, a permanent state of war apart 
from any special declaration. Cromwell 
was following the track of the adventur- 
ers of the Elizabethan time, whose courses 
now would be those of buccaneers. Span- 
ish ingots were no doubt very welcome 
to his needy exchequer. But the nobler 
motive, that which launched the fiat of 
intervention in favor of the persecuted 
Savoyards and Huguenots, was always 
there. Jingoism cannot point to Crom- 
well as its forerunner. Cromwell was no 
more like the Jingo than Milton’s sonnet 
on the Massacre in Piedmont is like the 
effusions of the Jingo bard. 

The wisdom of Cromwell’s choice of 


the French alliance has been impeached 
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on the ground that the real danger, as in 
the sequel appeared, was that of French, 
not of Spanish, domination. But the de- 
cay of Spain was not then visible, nor 
was the danger of French ascendancy ap- 
parent. ‘There would, in fact, have been 
no danger of French ascendancy had Eng- 
lish policy continued to be animated by 
the spirit of Cromwell. It was by the 
treasonable subserviency of the Stuarts 
to Louis XIV that the French monarchy 
was raised to its formidable height of 
power. 

‘To the impression that this man 
made on Europe, and the commanding 
influence exercised by him, beset as he 
was at home by difficulties and dangers 
of every kind, Clarendon’s reluctant ad- 
miration and Mazarin’s enforced com- 
plaisance bear witness. Nor is it doubtful 
that the heart of his people was with him. 
“It is strange how everybody do now-a- 
days reflect on Oliver and commend him 
what brave things he did and made all 
the neighbour princes fear him.” So says 
the Royalist Pepys in the Stuart days of 
shame. Those words also seem to indi- 
cate that the hatred of Oliver’s memory, 
while it is assumed to have been univer- 
sal, was really rather the sentiment of the 
higher class, which controlled the organs 
of opinion and the pulpit, than that of 
the lower classes, which are usually dumb. 
At all events, there can hardly have been 
among the people a very bitter recollec- 
tion of government by the sword. 

Never was the state better served in 
peace or war than it was served under 
Cromwell by Thurloe, Blake, Lockhart, 
Monk, and the members of the Council 
of State. ‘The Protector fearlessly em- 
ployed men like Broghill and Monk who 
could be useful to the public without 
thinking too much about their attach- 
ment to himself. 
of his government seems to have been 


The whole machinery 
good. A spy system is an unpleasant 
necessity, but a necessity in this case it 
An 


intriguer who had been on the Continent, 


was, and it was curiously efficient. 


being brought before Cromwell on his re- 
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turn, swore positively that he had never 
the Pretender. ‘‘You speak the 
truth,” said Cromwell, “for your meeting 


seen 


with him was in the dark.” 

Cromwell’s adamantine courage was 
shown on many a field of battle. Still 
more was it shown in grappling with mu- 
tiny, and with mutiny of such soldiers as 
his. Most of all, perhaps, was it shown in 
his perfect self-possession and devotion to 
his public work in face of the constant 
danger of assassination, a peril which has 
unshaken in battle and 
There can be no doubt that he 
was upborne by his religion. 

Of Cromwell’s colonial policy Ban- 
croft says: “English history must judge 
of Cromwell by his influence on the insti- 
tutions of England; the American colo- 
nies remember the years of his power as 


shaken souls 


storm. 


the period when British sovereignty was 
for them free from rapacity, intolerance, 
and oppression. He may be called the 
benefactor of the English in America; 
for he left them to enjoy unshackled the 
liberal benevolence of Providence, the 
freedom of industry, of commerce, of re- 
ligion, and of government.” Had _ this 
policy been afterwards pursued there 
would have been no rupture, no war of 
the American Revolution, no war of 1812. 

Roger Williams, and a few spirits of 
the Dawn, as well as a few thorough- 
going freethinkers and iconoclasts like 
Martin, had embraced the idea of com- 
plete separation of the church from the 
stale and perfect freedom of religious 
opinion. But England was not yet ripe 
for disestablishment. ‘The nation as a 
whole still craved for a national religion, 
and would have thought that in ceasing to 
have one it was renouncing its allegiance 
to God. The Presbyterians, now in fact 
the predominant sect, were as persecut- 
ing as any Prelatist or Papist. ‘They had 
framed an Act of Parliament punishing 
anti-Trinitarian heresy with death. ‘Tol- 
eration was intensely odious in their eyes. 
By the Instrument of Government the 
Christian religion contained in the Scrip- 
tures was to be “held forth and recom- 
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mended as the public profession of those 
But to the public profession 
held forth none were to be compelled by 


nations. 


penalties or otherwise, but endeavors 
were to be used to win them by sound 
doctrine and the example of a good con- 
versation. Such as professed faith in God 
by Jesus Christ, though differing in judg- 
ment from the doctrine, worship, or dis- 
cipline publicly held forth, were not to be 
restrained from but protected in the pro- 
fession and exercise of their religion, so 
that they did not abuse this liberty to the 
civil injury of others and to the actual 
disturbance of the public peace on their 
parts ; provided that this liberty were not 
extended to Popery or Prelacy, nor to 
such as under the profession of Christ 
held forth and practiced licentiousness. 
‘Tithes were to be maintained till a better 
and less contentious provision could be 
made. A national establishment with tol- 
eration outside it was the general princi- 
ple afterwards adopted in the Toleration 
Act of William III. Cromwell’s estab- 
lishment comprehended all ‘Trinitarian 
Protestants of whatever denomination. 
Within that circumscription the title to 
the ministry recognized by his Triers was 
not dogmatic, but personal. Nor does it 
appear that Anglicans in opinion were 
excluded so long as they forbore to use 
the Anglican liturgy. Baxter, who was 
a Royalist and anti-Cromwellian, allows 


that the Protector’s Commissioners “put 


in able and serious preachers who lived a 
godly life of what tolerable opinions so- 
ever they were, so that many thousands 
of souls blessed God.” Thus the people 
gained, as far as at the time was possi- 
ble, that for which Cromwell himself had 
taken up arms, and which in his eyes was 
the great object of the civil war. Among 
tolerable opinions were not reckoned Ro- 
man Catholicism or Anglicanism, litur- 
gical and sacramental. Both these were 
not only religious, but political; Angli- 
canism hostile to the Commonwealth; 
Roman Catholicism hostile to all Protes- 
tant Governments. But Anglicanism, as 
we may gather from Evelyn’s Diary, en- 
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joyed generally a large measure of conni- 
vance. Nor does it appear that the treat- 
ment of Roman Catholics was so harsh 
as it had been under former govern- 
ments. Archbishop Ussher was highly 
honored by Cromwell, who gave him a 
public funeral, and there are some symp- 
toms of a kindly feeling on the part of the 
Protector himself toward the old Church 
of the nation. 

Cromwellian comprehension seems, at 
all events, to have effectually ousted Pre- 
lacy from any seat which it may have had 
in the heart of the people. “I and Lieu- 
tenant Lambert,” says Pepys, “to West- 
minster Abbey, where we saw Dr. Fre- 
wen translated to the Archbishopric of 
York. Here I saw the Bishops of Win- 
chester, Bangor, Rochester, Bath and 
Wells, and Salisbury, all in their habits in 
King Henry VII’s chapel. But Lord! a 
their going out, how people did most of 
them look upon them as strange crea- 
tures, and few with any kind of love or 
respect.” 

The most arbitrary act done by the 
Protector was the temporary institution of 
Major-Generals. ‘This was clear disre- 
gard of law, and could be justified only by 
the state of the country seething with in- 
surrection, both of Royalists and Level- 
lers, which threatened a renewal of civil 
war. ‘The moral censorship which was 
combined with the military and fiscal 
functions of the Major-Generals is prob- 
ably said with truth to be traceable to 
Cromwell’s own mind and to mark the 
path into which he wished to lead the 
nation. We see here the Puritan ideal. 
Bear - baiting, bull - fighting, and cock- 
fighting were put down, not because they 
gave pleasure to the spectator, but be- 
cause they were wrong. Horse-racing was 
generally forbidden on account of the 
dangerous crowds which it drew, but per- 
mitted when the attendance was safe. 
Cromwell himself was very fond of horses. 
There was everywhere a raid upon un- 
licensed and disorderly taverns, as well as 
upon disorderly life and vagabondage in 
general. Puritanism abolished the church 
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holidays, Christmas, and May games, 
unwisely and to its own undoing. It rig- 
orously enforced the Sabbath. It closed 
theatres, unwisely, though perhaps as the 
stage then was, or as it reappeared at the 
Restoration, without much detriment to 
moral taste. On the whole, probably the 
extent of the Puritan war on cakes and 
ale and the annoyance it caused any de- 
cent liver have been overstated. Pepys, 
who was a voluptuary as well as a Royal- 
ist, shows no marked sense of escape 
from a yoke. What probably hurt the 
feelings of the masses more was the 
sight of arbitrary power in the hands of 
But Cromwell’s 
social policy no doubt was doomed to 
prove the difficulty of raising general 
morality to a higher plane. 

Government by the sword is the great- 
est of evils. Government by the sword 
the Protector’s was in the sense that the 


men of their own class. 


army was provisionally used to uphold 
the settlement. But in ordinary life law 
still perfectly prevailed, and was admin- 
istered by the ordinary judiciary. Nor 
did the government in any ordinary case 
set itself above the law. In cases of con- 
spiracy and insurrection a High Court 
of Justice was formed, but it was most 
respectably composed and followed the 
rules of evidence; nor has the justice of 
its sentences been in any case impeached. 
This was better than packing juries, 
which would have been the alternative, 
unless the enemies of the settlement were 
to be allowed to overthrow it, murder the 
head of the nation, and renew the civil 
war. ‘The discipline of the soldiery was 
perfect. No serious case of outrage is 
recorded. It was with the highest com- 
pliments that the army was disbanded at 
the Restoration; and its veterans were 
noted for their good conduct in the call- 
ings to which they returned. Let this be 
contrasted, say, with the repressive ac- 
tion of the Directory after the French 
Revolution. 

It is admitted by the severest critics of 
the Protectorate that there was no more 
interference than was necessary with the 
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freedom of the press. Literary men, the 
most opposed to Cromwell’s principles, 
such as Hobbes, Cleveland, and D’Ave- 
nant, soon found themselves secure, and 
carried on their work freely under his 
rule. 

In dealing with old political comrades 
who had been estranged from him and 
plotted against him, the Protector showed 
himself always mindful of general sym- 
pathy and former connection. 

Settled and essentially conservative 
though Parliamentary government, with 
moral, social, and legal reform, and the 
largest attainable measure of religious 
freedom, made up the Protector’s home 
policy, while his foreign policy was one 
of national greatness combined with Pro- 
testant leadership in Europe. 

Though the robes of Monarchy are 
too gorgeous, Democracy need not go 
naked; nor, ruled as we are by our senses, 
is it desirable that it should. The second 
and grander installation of the Protector 
was a model of republican ceremonial, 
thoroughly significant and impressive 
without being overdone; the true medium 
between the gaudy coronation of George 
IV and Jefferson, as the legend repre- 
sents him, hitching his horse to the fence. 
The court of the Protectorate seems to 
have been stately without being lavish, 
its entertainments consisting largely of 
music, of which Cromwell was very fond. 
It was also admirable in contrast with 
many royal courts before and after it in 
presenting a picture of domestic purity 
and love. 

The offer of the crown was made by 
the party, no doubt very large both in 
Parliament and the country, which de- 
sired a settled government, and saw the 
best hope of it in a return to old names 
and ways, together with the lawyers 
whose forms were all monarchical. The 
immunity, secured by the old statute, for 
adherence to a king de facto against the 
legal vengeance of a Restoration, had also 
great effect. Nor, as has already been 
said, was there in Cromwell’s political 
principles anything repugnant to consti- 
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tutional monarchy with a free church. 
But the veto of the companions in arms 
to whom he owed his position was de- 
cisive. The substitution of nomination 
for election in the succession to the Pro- 
tectorate practically made the Protector- 
ate hereditary. Had Cromwell’s heir 
been capable of holding his own, there 
would have been a sort of counterpart of 
the Stadtholderate of Holland. 

To the question Why did Cromwell 
fail? the answer is that he did not fail. 
He failed at least only as Gustavus Adol- 
phus had failed on the field of Lutzen. 
Worn out with care, broken by the death 
of his favorite daughter, he died before 
his hour. There can be no doubt that the 
Protectorate was taking root. It was sup- 
ported by multitudes who, careless of 
form and title, wanted security for stable 
government and freedom from a recur- 
rence of civil war. Cromwell’s glory and 
his ascendancy in Europe fired the na- 
tional heart. Even the nobility were be- 
ginning to be reconciled. The purchasers 
of crown, church, and confiscated lands 
formed a powerful interest bound to the 
government from which their titles were 
derived. In the army and navy, both of 
them victorious, there was no sign of dis- 
affection. The Protector was preparing 
hopefully to meet Parliament again. The 
chief difficulty was finance, which can 
hardly overthrow a strong government. 
Mazarin and Don Luis de Haro evident- 
ly deemed the Protectorate firmly found- 
ed, and would have nothing to do with 
Charles II. Richard, poor creature as he 
was, succeeded amid general acclamation, 
and the Royalist rising under Booth was 
easily put down. Could Richard have 
mustered courage to act on Monk’s ad- 
vice and cashier the mutinous officers, 
perhaps had Monk himself been in 
Richard’s place, the Commonwealth of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, with 
the Protectorate, might have lived. But 
the turbulent ambition of the chiefs of 
the army brought on a military anarchy, 
and it was from the military anarchy, not 
from the Commonwealth or Protectorate, 
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that the Restoration was a recoil. Of 
course forces before suppressed — Royal- 
ism proper, dislike of military govern- 
ment, dislike of Puritan austerity, jeal- 
ousy of plebeian rule—found vent and 
The 
death of Cromwell before his hour and 
without a worthy successor was simply 
one of the critical accidents which baffle 


helped to bring on the reaction. 


our attempt to create a science of history. 
The Restoration fell in its turn. And 
in a certain sense it may be said that 


THE 


CURSE 


The Curse on Dunoon 


Oliver, after all, mounted the throne as 
constitutional king in the person of Wil- 
liam III. But the constitutional mon- 
archy of William III was the Common- 
wealth less the unions with Scotland and 
Ireland, less free trade between the king- 
doms, with the Irish question still unset- 
tled and destined so for two centuries to 
remain, with an unreformed Parliament, 
with Prelacy, an Irish Church establish- 
ment, and a reduced measure of tolera- 
tion. 


ON DUNOC 


BY FLORENCE WILKINSON 


The sea and the sand 


Go hand in hand. 


“I am Memory,” 
“A sleepless mind, 


quoth the sea, 


I urge, reiterate.” 


“T am Vengeance,” quoth the sand 
“Lidless and blind, 


I scourge, obliterate.” 


The pines kept watch beside Dunoon; 
‘They slanted toward the sea. 
Betwixt their plumage leaned the moon, 

Pointed at him 
A finger slim 
When stumbling through the twilight dim 
Came shapes and revelry, 
Faint footsteps from the sea, 
Soft thunder of the sliding sands 
And footsteps from the sea. 


She blew across the yellow dune; 
She came a mystery, 

A vagrant and a nameless tune. 
Quick of the year 
Hummed at his ear, 


Sap of young leaves, a prophet clear. 


The pines cried, “She is yours; 
Kestasy that endures!” 

The insistent sea sang in his blood; 
ryy . > “ . 
Ihe stars were lamps and lures. 
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She was the witch light of Dunoon, 
Seooped from the sparkling sea, 
With hands like golden cups of June. 
“QO rainbow Mary, 
Wild sea-fairy!” 
But spirits do not love to tarry. 
She gave him kisses three, 
Foam of the dying sea. 
The dunes sobbed all night long for her; 
The pines talked to the sea. 


‘IT am the master of Dunoon, 
Dunoon beside the sea. 
Death comes to take me—— none too soon! 
(Vision of Mary, 
Tarry, tarry!) 
Cursed be my lands 
If any hands 
Smite down that wood beside the sands 
Where Mary came to me.” 
The sands heard and the sea. 
Soft thunder of the sliding sands 
And footsteps from the sea. 


The sea and the sand 

Go hand in hand. 
“T am Memory,” quoth the sea, 
“A sleepless mind, 

I urge, reiterate.” 
“T am Vengeance,” quoth the sand, 
“Lidless and blind, 


I scourge, obliterate.” 


He died and still the pine trees stood 
Communing with the ses 
Till stranger folk struck down the wood; 
Then the slow sands 
Reached forth their hands, 
Crawled up along the wasted lands; 
Also in memory 
Muttered the gray-lipped sea. 
Soft thunder of the sliding sands 
And long wash of the sea. 


The blind dunes quenched the springing land; 
‘The strong remembering sea 

Followed the lithe heels of the sand. 
The limpets spawn 


Where, years agone, 
Her bright feet rippled up the lawn; 
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Meagre crustaceans crook 
Through every oozy nook, 

And where she danced between the doors 
Pale polyps peer and look. 


The sea and the sand 
Go hand in hand. 
“I am Memory,” quoth the sea, 


“A sleepless mind, 
I urge, reiterate.” 


“T am Vengeance,” 


quoth the sand, 


“Lidless and blind, 


I scourge, obliterate.” 





SOCIAL CLASSES 


IN ITALY 


BY ANGELO DE GUBERNATIS 


ANCIENT Roman society — like the 
ancient Vedic — was 
founded on four great castes which still 
survive: the sacerdotal, warrior, mer- 
chant, and working class,— constituted 
by the clergy, aristocracy, middle class, 


and Brahminical 


and democracy. Historical events have, 
however, greatly modified that primitive 
Roman Constitution. Nothing, perhaps, 
was uniform on Italian soil before the 
foundation of Rome; nothing could be so 
any longer after the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, which, without actually destroying 
any especial thing, had bent everything 
to its own law and fashion. It thus be- 
comes necessary when speaking of the 
Italian aristocracy to make some wide 
distinctions, for its origins have been vari- 
ous, and the respective value of the differ- 
ent aristocracies deserves consideration. 

If, happening to meet, assembled in the 
same drawing-room, a Sicilian duke, a 
Neapolitan baron, a Roman prince, a 
Venetian or Genoese patrician, a Pied- 
montese count or marquis, a Lombard 
noble, some superficial observer should 
imagine himself to be in the midst of 
a single world, of that world called in 
France le grand monde, and in England 


and America high life (because the mun- 
dane element of the five o’clock tea is 
everywhere to be found, and everywhere 
seems to represent the same narrow, mo- 
notonous round of existence), that ob- 
server would risk quite mistaking the 
real life of Italian aristocratic families. 
The historical origins of these families 
were in different epochs, provinces, re- 
gions, and cities; hence even in the midst 
of Italian aristocratic society have arisen 
many noble castes far removed one from 
another, and differing considerably in 
their habits, customs, interests, tenden- 
cies, capacities, and character. 

To begin, exempli gratia, with Rome, 
one might make a wide distinction be- 
tween the great families which in the 
Middle Age gave and created popes, and 
those families which the nepotist popes 
after the Renaissance enriched and en- 
nobled. 

Amongst all these, the Colonna, Or- 
sini, Caetani, — who still exist, — hold 
the first rank; the first two still enjoy 
the privilege of assisting — like guardian 
angels — about the Papal throne in all 
the great ceremonies of the Vatican. 

A progress of ideas is, however, to be 
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noted in these Papal families. For in- 
stance, the Prince Prospero Colonna, 
once a brilliant cavalry officer in the 
Italian army, has been for some years 
at the head of the municipality of Rome, 
in his quality of liberal and ideal lord 
mayor of the Eternal City. The old Duke 
Michelangelo Caetani di Sermoneta, the 
eminent student of Dante, as president of 
a Roman deputation, presented to Victor 
Emanuel in 1870 the plebiscito of Rome 
for her union to the kingdom of Italy. 
The daughter of this same duke, Count- 
ess Ersilia Lovatelli, the distinguished 
member of the Lincei and Crusca Acad- 
emies, opens her elegant suite of draw- 
ing-rooms to all that Rome contains of 
most intellectual and intelligent. Her 
son Onorato was Minister of Foreign 
Affairs for King Humbert; her nephew 
Livio has distinguished himself in Ital- 
ian diplomacy. 

Long contact with the Papal court and 
the influence of Catholic Spain in the af- 
fairs of the Holy See had hitherto trans- 
formed these old Roman princes into 
pompous and often absurd Spanish gran- 
dees of haughty aspect, whose grandeur 
was mere vain display, and whose power 
was measured by their splendor and the 
number of their lighted and empty halls, 
thrown open on days of great receptions, 
and also by the number of gentlemen of 
lower rank, but connected with them, — 
monsignori, country merchants, agents, 
clerks, officers, and valets, — attached to 
their princely house and little court. But 
the force of things must gradually and in- 
evitably drag all the ancient Papal fami- 
lies into the vortex of the liberal move- 
ment of modern Italy. 

The aristocracy of Naples and Sicily 
can generally boast an illustrious and an- 
cient origin, dating from the Normans, 
the houses of Anjou and Aragon, and 
the great Spanish monarchy; it possesses 
great titles, great feudal lands, and dis- 
plays great pomp on great occasions. 
Just as the Neapolitans and Sicilians love 
gaudy color and lavish it in the decora- 
tion of their churches and processions, 
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so the southern aristocracy is attached 
to all that is ornamental, and regrets 
to be no longer able to appear at court 
decked out in the antique velvet state 
robes embroidered in gold and silver, 
wearing at the side a sword of Toledo, 
and on the breast the Order of the Golden 
Fleece or the Cross of Malta. The Bour- 
bons had maintained the greatest respect 
for all this out-of-date heraldic splendor, 
and in their opinion the House of Savoy, 
notwithstanding its ten centuries of glory, 
presented the aspect of a degenerate race 
as it became democratic and marched 
with the age, its look fixed upwards on its 
star, — the star of Italy. 

In vain have the Torrearsa, the 'Tra- 
bia, Scalea, Rudini, San Giuliano, Cas- 
tromediano, Casanova, Filangieri, Dra- 
gonetti, and other illustrious families of 
the ancient southern aristocracy given the 
example, cordially taking active part in 
the resurrection of Italy,—the greater 
number of feudal noble families still lag 
Ignorant and super- 
stitious, they live during most of the 
year on their estates in their old castles, 
like the small tyrants of the Middle Age, 
affecting a fine disdain for everything 
which is new or modern. ‘They keep their 
women in a state of ignorance, and con- 
sider them inferior beings, whose will 
must be subjected to that of man. They 
lodge and nourish their servants and 
peasants very badly, and live themselves 
— save on certain high feasts and festi- 
vals — like barbarians. ‘They still con- 
sider their dependents in the light of 
slaves; and they saunter idly about their 
vast lands like Don Rodrigo, whom Man- 
zoni portrayed in the Promessi Sposi, 
making vain show of his petty power and 
grandeur in the insolent pursuit of pretty 
peasant girls. 

The existence of the custom of the jus 
primae noctis in the Middle Age was con- 
tested some years ago by a German schol- 
ar, who, doubtless, was in error. The 
most evident proof that such infamous 
usage existed is that in certain parts of 
southern Italy and Sicily it is still jin 


centuries behind. 
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vigor! We may, indeed, wonder that Ital- 
ian law does not intervene to punish and 
repress such strange customs, which sur- 
vive, notwithstanding the abolition of feu- 
dal systems. But as long as the inhab- 
itants of the latifundia, too docile to their 
lord’s dominion, do not rise and protest, 
such abuses will naturally continue. It 
is also owing to the duration of feudal- 
ism that vast tracts in southern Italy are 
still deprived of schools because the lord 
neither cares to have them built, nor wishes 
that his peasants should be instructed. 
The want of education and the 
tility of the nobles to popular instruction 
are no doubt among the principal reasons 
why, notwithstanding the wonderful pro- 
gress of modern Italy, there still exists in 


hos- 


certain provinces of the South and in Sici- 
ly an average of eighty in a hundred of 
utterly illiterate persons. In the southern 
cities and small country towns, in obe- 
dience to the law which enforces obliga- 
tory instruction, many elementary schools 
have been founded. But in the country 
many dispersed peasants are still desti- 
‘tute of all means of education. This is 
why the mass of the poor people, half idi- 
otic in appearance, who arrive every year 
in America from Basilicata and Calabria, 
not only are illiterate, but can speak only 
their native patois, never having learned 
the national tongue! 


An aristocracy which possesses no his- 
tory has no future before it. The sole he- 
reditary transmission of a title does not 
suffice to form a real tradition of nobility. 
Thus we may note that in Tuscany many 
very ancient and noble families for a long 
time never boasted a title, nor did certain 
ducal families in Venice and Genoa; 
while others — and these too numerous 
— received titles of nobility just at the 
time when by their deeds they had ceased 
to be important or illustrious. So the de- 
cline of the real noblesse forced such fam- 
ilies to adorn themselves with false glitter, 
as their golden splendor was on the wane. 
Dante, who justly felt that he had person- 
ally added by his own glory something to 
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the nobility of his great ancestor, Caccia- 
guida, declared that nobleness of blood 
diminished when its possessor did not, 
from day to day, do something toward 
upholding the lustre of his forefathers. 
But would Dante have been more to 
us had his ancestor Cacciaguida been a 
count or amarquis ? Thus titles of nobility 
are effectively of small importance, and 
serve but little toward the constitution 
of true noblesse. The Doria and the 
Spinola, the Bentivoglio and the Mal- 
vezzi, the Dandolo, Morosini, Visconti, 
Borromeo, were once very great lords and 
true princes, long before they were cre- 
ated counts and marquises. The Bec- 
saria, once seigneurs of Pavia, in the 
eighteenth century received the title of 
marquis. But the author of the famous 
book against capital punishment, is he 
not far more illustrious as Cesare Bec- 
caria than as Marquis Beccaria? It is 
well known that the Manzoni, petty feu- 
dal lords and tyrants of Valsassina, might 
have rightly retained their title of count; 
but Alexander Manzoni, grandson of Bec- 
caria, did he not create for himself an 
immortal parchment of nobility by writ- 
ing the Promessi Spost ? 

In the old Piedmontese families, pos- 
sessors of vast feudal fiefs, it often hap- 
pened that the eldest son came into all 
the various titles pertaining to the land. 
Sometimes, however, the noble pater- 
jamilias would distribute his land and 
titles equally among his sons. So, for in- 
stance, Albert, eldest of the La Marmora 
family, had the title of Prince di Masse- 
rano, whilst his junior brother, the general 
Alfonso, took that of marquis. In the 
Cavour family, which possessed two titles, 
that of marquis was borne by the elder 
brother Gustavo; that of count by the 
celebrated Camillo. 

As a general rule, the eldest son and heir 
lived on his feudal domain, occasionally 
exerting himself to serve his king in diplo- 
macy, where titles were still held in great 
consideration. Younger brothers (for 
noble families were once patriarchal, and 
often boasted a numerous progeny) en- 
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tered the army or the Church, and if one 
of them showed any especial talent he 
studied law and became a judge or a 
member of the civil service. 

The old-fashioned Piedmontese gentle- 
man could permit himself the magnifi- 
cence of a large family, for he found no 
trouble in settling his children in life. And 
young noblemen, fresh from college, if 
they were distinguished in manner, might 
easily find a place as page or chamberlain 
at court. But it frequently happened that 
in some too numerous families one of the 
members was neglected, and instead of 
being educated in town was kept secluded 
on the country estate like a gentilhomme 
campagnard. ‘Taught to read and write 
by the parish priest or the chaplain, this 
poor he-Cinderella had to content him- 
self with such humble learning, though 
occasionally he took his revenge by study- 
ing actively in his own behalf. Thus 
abandoned to his own wits and lot, this 
unfortunate would sometimes by his own 
efforts attain a degree of culture which 
rendered him remarkable. From his ob- 
scure corner, he observed the world in 
which he lived; listening and meditating 
on what he saw, he sometimes grew up to 
be a wit or a philosopher, and nearly 
always knew how to make himself useful 
or amusing. His advice was sometimes 
sought, and though it did not carry great 
weight, it was often that of an experi- 
enced man of the world. And if he did not 
dine every day at the table of his illustri- 
ous elder brother, he was often invited in 
haste to fill up a gap, if the guests hap- 
pened to be thirteen in number, if a 
dancer was missing in the quadrille, or 
because his witty chat served to enliven 
the tedious hours. ‘This curious member 
of society was denominated in Piedmont 
el cavajer (like the chevalier in France of 
the eighteenth century); and though in 
appearance an elegant parasite, in his 
quality of honorary bailiff in the country 
seat or town palace, he would watch over 
like a guardian angel the fortune and 
property of his absent brother and neph- 
ews, already on the road to ruin. 
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This antiquated person, typical of the 
useful junior of the fairy tale, at first an 
idiot and afterwards the hero of marvel- 
ous exploits, is now only a relic of the 
past. For the mode of living of Pied- 
montese nobles is greatly changed; very 
few still own land or live on it; though, 
maybe, in some remote corner such rare 
specimen of the country lord might be 
discovered. 

The French Revolution, and the sub- 
sequent French occupation of Piedmont, 
ruined the greater number of noble fami- 
lies that remained faithful to the House 
of Savoy. When peace was restored they 
returned to their native Piedmont with 
their king, whom they encouraged to lib- 
eral reform. ‘The ministers of the first 
Piedmontese revolt of 1821, such as Fer- 
dinando del Pozzo, Santorre Santarosa, 
Collegno, Moffa di Lisio, Giovanbattista 
de Gubernatis, were nobles. The Italian 
Risorgimento of 1848 had been prepared 
in Piedmont by her nobility; and the 
names of Cesare Balbo, Cesare Alfieri, 
Cesare and Alessandro Saluzzo, Alfonso 
La Marmora, Federigo Sclopis, Pietro 
Santarosa, and Camillo Cavour will re- 
main forever glorious. It is here to be 
noted that the Piedmontese nobles alone 
gained no profit from the Revolution 
which they had themselves promoted; ap- 
plicable to them is the famous Virgilian 
sentence: Sic vos non vobis mellificatis 
apes. For they had worked to construct 
the beehive, but others had sucked the 
honeycomb! ‘Thus having suddenly lost 
all their ancient heraldic privileges, al- 
most every career has been closed to 
them. As the revenue of their land, bur- 
dened with taxes, no longer suffices to 
maintain them decently, their property 
has passed into the hands of newcomers, 
of la gente nuova. 

But the Piedmontese nobility fell, like 
Caesar, nobly, and is probably still des- 
tined to play a part in history; and 
though submitting to chains forged by 
others, it will doubtless not 
its future mission of civilization and the 
honor yet reserved to it of rallying round 


renounce 
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it all the energies of the Italian aristo- 
cracy, to continue — as a sole force and 
directing power — the great work of unity 
initiated by Cavour. 

If, as already observed, taken as a 
mass, Italian aristocracy (including the 
Piedmontese), shorn of its ancient pres- 
tige, now no longer counts for much, it 
would still be easy to select from that mass 
a certain number of gentlemen of high 
birth eager to help toward an aristocratic 
resurrection, in the best sense of the 
word. In all the chief towns of Italy exist 
clubs, societies, and casinos, where the 
Italian noblemen assemble, though, un- 
happily, only to play cards, kill time, and 
exchange social gossip. For the scions 
of nobility no longer organize anything, 
save some meeting for sport. ‘Their daily 
existence, conventional and formal, is a 
round of frivolous routine. Nearly all 
of them live on their capital, aloof from 
the active life of to-day, and seem to dis- 
dain and ignore what happens about 
them. 

Many nobles, however, suddenly awak- 
ened to a keen sense of this sad situation, 
no longer even frequent the clubs to which 
they gave their names. It is thus to be 
hoped that soon they may quite arouse 
from their lethargy, and set their best 
energies to the salutary task of progress 
and reform. Italian nobility, like every 
other nobility in the world, is full of cox- 
combs, vain of what no longer belongs to 
them, of the splendid trappings of their 
ancestors; but, on the other hand, there 
is no lack of intelligent men of birth, who, 
proud of the virtues of their great fore- 
fathers, are ready to imitate them. Iso- 
lated, however, they can do but little; 
for life round them has changed, and the 
former scene of action on which their 
ancestors fought having disappeared, it 
would be necessary to create a new one 
in harmony with the present age. 


The divine privilege of a possible and 
perpetual Italian renaissance ceases to be 
a miracle if we consider the vitality and 
vivacity of the peoples dispersed over 
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the Peninsula, whose spirit and mode of 
thought varies not only from the north to 
the centre and south of the continent, 
but even from one district to another, 
from town to town, from village to village. 

The wealth of local historical proverbs, 
which expressed the satirical criticisms of 
neighbors exchanging compliments one 
with the other, may well serve to qualify 
and stamp the spirit of individualism 
which distinguishes the Italian people, 
and its various modes of speaking, dress- 
ing, living, loving and hating, suffering, 
and even dying. In fact, this proverbial 
lore shows us the population of Italy 
under various lights, but always original, 
revealing its instinctively ardent nature. 
So little Italian villages gradually became 
large, flourishing cities; and though it is 
the fashion to name only a hundred illus- 
trious historical towns, it would be easy 
to number twice as many whose rivalry 
was propitious to civilization, and which 
still preserve an original stamp owing to 
the vigor of the race that founded them. 
Since this vigor is not yet exhausted, it is 
probable that the future of Italy still con- 
ceals many other mysteries and surprises. 
And if one considers all the marvels that 
Italy produced in the days of her greatest 
servitude, ignorance, and misery, it is 
natural to look forward to the happy day, 
when the whole mass of the population, 
educated and emancipated and well em- 
ployed in useful labor, shall be entirely 
compos sui, master of itself and of its 
own genius. 

Italy is now a monarchical state, and 
for the present moment no other better 
form of government can be desired for her. 
This monarchy, which unites and defends 
her, is constitutional with democratical 
tendencies, and ought thus not only to 
guard the rights of the nation, but also to 
protect those of the free towns. In the 
Middle Age the free towns passed, turn 
by turn, from under the protection of the 
“mperor to that of the Pope, according as 
they declared themselves Guelf or Ghi- 
belline. Guelfs and Ghibellines now no 
longer exist, and the communes are no 
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longer in warfare against one another, 
though their mutual jealousy still contin- 
ues. Royal protection is thus rendered 
sasier than was once that of the Emperor 
or Pope. However, it is now more ne- 
cessary to impress on the public mind that 
the Commune is the most historical and 
natural form of Italian popular life; and 
this conviction, grounded in the con- 
science of the people, should also pene- 
trate the spirit of national government, 
too apt to centralize! As a general rule, 
the southern provinces wrest from the cen- 
tral government every kind of service and 
benefit; whilst the northern provinces, on 
the other hand, are often left to their own 
resources. 

The initiating spirit, varying from one 
province to another, is very strong in the 
north and in the greater part of Central 
Italy, but scarcely exists in the south, 
where, as already observed, government is 
supposed to provide everything, — street 
lighting, schools, hospitals, — and to con- 
struct roads and seaports. And why not ? 
Did not the Roman Empire, in its time, 
provide the citizens with panem et cir- 
censes ? 

Industrious cities such as Milan, which 
exact hardly anything from the central 
government, and seem even to disdain its 
help, and found their own high com- 
mercial school (Universita Commerciale 
Bocconi), are still in Italy an exception. 
But this exceptional independence of the 
Milanese municipality is derived more or 
less from its historical tradition, and might 
serve as an example to other Italian 
towns which seem to have forgotten their 
glorious past. Milan, on the contrary, 
still remembers with pride how she once 
held front against the German hordes of 
Frederick Barbarossa. Captured, burnt 
down and razed to the ground, a few 
years later, this heroic city sprung from 
her ashes on the same spot, and placing 
herself at the head of the formidable 
Lombard League, accompanied by her 
glorious Carroccio, emblem of communal 
liberty, marched, armed with vengeance, 
on Barbarossa at Legnano, and provok- 
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ing him to battle, finally overthrew him 
completely. Once again, this same city, 
at the distance of nearly seven centuries 
(March, 1848), rose up alone to oppose 
her tyrannical keeper, and by her hastily 
constructed and marvelous barricades, 
during five days of heroic strife, shook 
off the yoke of Austrian rule. Thus Mi- 
lan, even in the present age, has shown 
by her example in Italy the force and 
power of our communal institutions. 

No country is richer in cities than 
Italy, but not one of her cities, since the 
fall of the Roman Empire, has ever been 
able in its population to exceed half a 
million souls. See now what happens at 
the present day in Milan: the population 
of the town, having been considerably 
augmented owing to the artisans’ sub- 
urbs (called corpi santi),it comes to pass 
that these suburbs have already affirmed 
their own individuality, and have eman- 
cipated themselves from the town itself, 
becoming, in their turn, independent 
communes. 

This spirit of independence and indi- 
viduality is yet so strong in Italy that not 
only around great cities spring up sepa- 
rate municipalities, but, almost daily, 
petitions are addressed to Parliament by 
small portions of towns and _ villages 
which desire to be freed from the author- 
ity of the chejf-lieu, to constitute them- 
selves independent commonwealths, head- 
ed by a mayor and council, to watch over 
the private interests of that section which 
loudly demands its autonomy. No other 
country in the world can boast a com- 
munal legislation vaster than that of Italy. 
The statutes of the Italian municipalities 
form a corpus juris original and unique. 
Municipalities in the Middle Age had 
simply ruled, moderated, and corrected 
the already received customs of each in- 
dividual commonwealth. ‘This law had 
a solid basis and was adapted to the popu- 
lation for which it had been promulgated; 
being clear and evident to all, it could be 
faithfully accepted and obeyed. 

A certain number of rustic usages still 
remained, however, outside the pale of 
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legislation, and they still persist in many 
country places in Italy by that law of 
tradition which often possesses greater 
force than written law. For long custom 
creates laws which appear the more in- 
violable because so well known to all. 
The Paterfamilias, or Capoccio, of a vil- 
lage family and the elders of the village 
often exert more authority over the peas- 
ants than the king does himself. 


The above thoughts and _ reflections 
might, perhaps, serve to trace a true and 
sure way by which the Italian aristocracy 
should regain a beneficial influence in 
modern society. If Italian noblemen 
would only call to mind the saying of 
Caesar, who preferred to be the first citi- 
zen in a village rather than the second in 
Rome, they would not so easily abandon 
their estates to live an obscure existence in 
cities, where, lost in the crowd, they can 
exert no influence whatever. In his vil- 
lage, on his estate, the lord may easily 
play the beneficent part of moderator, 
mediator, and inspirer. A feudal tyranny 
has ceased to exist almost everywhere; 
the provincial noble of a democratic turn 
of mind no longer excites suspicion 
amongst the populace. Better bred and 
educated, gentler and more genially mod- 
est in his manner than those around 
him, he can, by his position or office, 
which brings him in contact with the lo- 
-al authorities and representatives of na- 
tional life, guide and govern the village 
folk, if he does not disdain them; and this 
sort of government, familiar, personal, 
and foreseeing, founded on the true ex- 
perience and knowledge of men and 
things, is best of all. As to the nobles who 
can no longer reside in the country, but 
live in towns, they can still make them- 
selves useful, and emerge above the com- 
mon people by mixing more freely with 
them. 

It is well known that the strong castles 
of the nobility, for twenty miles round 
Florence on the territory of the Repub- 
lic, were once razed to the ground, and 
all noblemen whose names were not in- 


scribed in the books of the arts corpora- 
tions were excluded from the municipal 
administration. But it is also well to 
remember that the presence of ail such 
democratic nobles in those various cor- 
porations, and the part by them taken 
—urged thereto by the people — in the 
affairs of the government, contributed 
greatly toward making the Republic 
prosperous and glorious. ‘Thus the no- 
bles brought their ideas of beauty and 
refinement, and the artistic working- 
class put those ideas into ideal shape and 
form. 

This population of artists still exists in 
Italy, and needs only to be guided and 
directed. As democracy is the only form 
of life adapted to a free people, it is ne- 
cessary, to prevent the blind mass from 
stumbling in the dark, that intelligent 
torch-bearers should watch over it from 
above with sympathetic foresight ; and 
who better than the nobles, worthy of 
that appellation, can be or become such 
But let both the nobles 
and the people be on guard against be- 
coming simply burghers, thus merging 
their individual characteristics into that 
hybrid class, described by Dante in one 
immortal verse: 


enlighteners ? 


“La gente nova e i subiti guadagni.” 


Far from being a pessimistic judge of 
my own country, I perceive everywhere, 
on the contrary, its precious latent ener- 
gies; and I have the greatest confidence 
in its possible resurrection and infinite 
resources. But, on the other hand, I con- 
demn all levelers, centralizers, 
scoffers at ideality, who fear all that is 
superior to the common run, all that 
emerges from mediocrity. and does not 
follow the vulgar beaten track. And as 
far as the word bourgeois signifies nar- 
rowness, want of ideality, conventionality, 
and vulgarity, I despise the class; for 
this fat bourgeoisie threatens to devour 
not only the public exchequer, but the 
very soul of true Italy. Thus it is with 
real alarm that I observe a great, un- 


these 


1 The parvenus and sudden gains. 
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sightly, misshapen mass, a hideous mon- 
ster with countless limbs, advancing 
slowly like some infernal machine, to 
crush and devour human lives. For what 
is merely enormous easily assumes to my 
eyes the appearance of a monster. 

This troubling tendency to fashion 
men all alike, to range them on the same 
level, to make them all march to the 
same tune, and bend them to one uniform 
equality, is contrary to life, to nature, and 
to the national traditions. For to crush 
the individual in Italy signifies to crush 
the whole Italian people. And to such a 
flat, pale, insipid tenor of life — which 
gradually would annihilate the spirit of 
the nation — is almost to be preferred a 
half-savage existence, or one perpetually 
feverish and voleanic. ‘That which is 
deprived of physiognomy is not Italian. 
And this is the reason why I cannot ad- 
mit our bourgeoisie — such as dominates 
to-day — to be a faithful representation 
of the Italian nation. The history of Italy 
was carved out of events by her aristo- 
cracy and her people. The middle class 
has no history; it was formed far later on 
in the small towns, and sprang up be- 
tween the feudal castle and the village; 
thus, to attain some grandeur, it must 
return to one or other of these its native 
elements. 

Men are all equal before God. But 
it is sometimes necessary for man to feel 
the presence of God to be able to ele- 
vate his soul toward Him. Ifa man live 
a purely material life, keeping selfishly 
aloof from all that is high and spiritual; 
if he refuse the ideal bread of angels, 
he may doubtless enrich himself and fat- 
ten; but to grow too stout is often the 
beginning of decay. 

Thus I would not like to see the utili- 
tarian bourgeois gradually deteriorating 
and vulgarizing our glorious country, 
turning it into a land of prose, whereas 
God created it to be an Earthly Paradise 
for the Italian born in the midst of its 
natural beauties to live in loving and 
singing, and creating immortal works of 
art. The vulgarity of the middle class 
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may some day be fatal to these very same 
bourgeois, who now systematically deery 
all generous enthusiasm, and every ef- 
fort made to raise to an ideal standard 
the new generations springing up around 
us. 


To sum up what I said above on the 
subject of aristocracy, I want to declare 
that I give this word the only acceptation 
possible, that of Aristos, which signifies 
the optimates, the best of all. Each one 
of us, of whatever class he may be, can 
better himself by sheer force of will; and 
this will is not an exclusive privilege, for 
every person is capable of such an effort. 
It is, however, necessary that each and 
all should be animated by the desire to 
emerge individually from mediocrity, and 
to see his country rise high above the 
common standard. 

It was by the force of light of the Logos, 
of the divine wisdom, that worlds were 
formed and began to move in their orbits. 
What conceals itself from the light, wrap- 
ping itself in obscurity, prepares its own 
decay and ruin. And it is to be feared that 
the Papacy, voluntary captive in the Vati- 
can, stranger to the new Italian life, is 
working secretly in the shade at its own 
dissolution. 

I was speaking of this one day, about 
thirty years ago, with the then most il- 
lustrious man in Rome, the old Duke 
of Sermoneta; and this is the upshot of 
what that mentally far-seeing, though 
physically blind and aged duke said to 
me:— 

“Yes, Rome is eternal, and will never 
perish. But she crushes, in the long run, 
all that falls under her power and all that 
she herself has created. Kings, consuls, 
and emperors exercised over her their 
sway; popes, in their turn, appeared and 
shone in her history; she will finish by 
engulfing the Papacy before the end of 
the twentieth century. See what now is 
taking place in Rome: the Eternal City 
offers hospitality at present to the three 
most important personages of our time, — 
Pius IX, Victor Emanuel, and Garibaldi. 
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The world, from afar, interests itself in 
what these three great men say and do; 
the reporters of the foreign press follow 
their footsteps. Rome alone does not 
seem to care. In fact, if you ask a Roman 
what the Pope,the King, or the hero of 
Caprera is doing, he will answer with 
apathy that he knows nothing about 
them. Rome takes but slight interest in 
what does not directly concern her. Pius 
the Ninth shut up in the Vatican, Victor 
Emanuel residing at the Quirinal, Gari- 
baldi as deputy sitting in Parliament, live 
quite apart from the people. 

“When formerly Pio Nono appeared 
outside the Vatican to bless the popula- 
tion, the Romans could see him occasion- 
ally, kneel to his benediction, and they 
might be able to refer not to an abstrac- 
tion but to a person, the news, important 
or not, of the Pope ; just as once ona time 
they paid homage to their emperors, 
when bread was distributed to the popu- 
lace, or invitations to the public games. 

“* But now since the Pope has shut him- 
self up, he is no longer seen, and naturally 
is forgotten. I cannot say,” added the 
duke, “whether Pio Nono will have a 
successor; perhaps, but this also will 
only be a fleeting shadow. 

“Of course so ancient an institution as 
the Papacy cannot die and disappear in a 
clap of thunder; it must perish of gradual 
decline, like the Roman Empire. When 
Romulus Augustulus, the last Roman 
Emperor, expired in his Villa of Tiberius, 
his decease passed unnoticed; it is not 
even quite known how he died, and no 
one cared to investigate the cause of his 
death. ‘This obscure fact was forgotten, 
because the Empire had so long been lan- 
guishing of mortal decline that its tedi- 
ous agony had wearied several genera- 
tions. Thus, at the last moment, no at- 
tention was paid to the flickering of that 
flame which no longer served to illumine 
the old world, groping blindly about in 
the first darkness of the Middle Age. 

“*T foresee the day when in Rome the 
palace of the last Pope will excite the 
same popular curiosity as the mysterious 
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abode of the Great Master of the Order 
of Malta, — once so powerful and glo- 
rious, — now simply a phantom! If the 
popes continue to live secluded, notwith- 
standing all the actual splendor of their 
voluntary prison in the Vatican, in the 
space of three or four generations, they 
will no longer, even in Rome, occupy or 
interest public attention. The Italians 
like to see and worship their idols at a 
near range, for we believe only in that 
which our senses perceive. ‘The great 
Lama of Thibet, ever invisible, may still 
be believed in and adored from afar as 
a mystery; but when near — being con- 
cealed — he is often replaced, and may 
be an old man or a child, or may even 
not exist at all; and no one cares to in- 


quire what he is or what has become of 


him!” 

As we may see, a great truth is hidden 
in all this splendid ducal paradox. 'The 
decadence of the Papacy began from the 
moment in which it surrounded itself 
by a mundane court of cardinals. St. 
Bernard, St. Peter Damianus, St. Fran- 
cis, Dante, Petrarch, St. Catherine of 
Siena, and Savonarola had, long before 
the Reformation, sounded an alarm to 
awaken the Church which thus sacrificed 
Christ’s religion to temporal dominion. 
St. Francis, more especially, in bringing 
back religion to its evangelical sources, 
saved Christianity in Italy. 

The religion of St. Francis, born in 
Italy, fortified in the East, is the purest 
and most ingenuous expression of true 
Catholicism. In the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries there was current 
a proverb which quaintly said, “‘Every- 
where are to be found Florentines, spar- 
rows, and Franciscan friars.”’ Ancient 
Florentine merchants and bankers have 
ceased to wander about the world, but 
the chattering sparrows still continue to 
chirp and multiply, and the missionaries 
of St. Francis still open their charitable 
embrace to sad and suffering souls in all 
corners of the world, everywhere showing 
the same spirit of gentleness, mercy, and 
fraternity, united to a real love of Italy. 
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I have met these good friars more or 
less everywhere during my long travels 
in the Holy Land, at the foot of the Him- 
alayas, beyond the range of the Cordillera. 
All of them spoke the simple language 
of St. Francis, and the mention of dear, 
far-off Italy always filled their eyes with 
tears of regret, or brightened them with 


passionate desire. ‘The Franciscan Order 


keeps aloof from polities, its sole mission 
being to serve Christ and, in his name, 
to love man and relieve all human misery. 

The Francisean friar is so familiar a 
feature of Italian soil, and so dear to my 
countrymen, that an Italian landscape 
without the silhouette of a brown-clad, 
sandaled Brother of St. Francis in it seems 
almost incomplete. And here I might 
add, that should the Papacy some day 
come to an end, Catholicism would still 
live on in Italy as long as it was repre- 
sented by the Order of St. Francis. 

Unhappily the same thing cannot be 
said in favor of the Spanish Order of the 
Jesuits, for, in spite of the name — So- 
ciety of Jesus — conferred on it by its 
ardent founder Loyola, this order has 
always been far more political than re- 
ligious. ‘The sublime motto, Christus 
imperat, has only served the Jesuits as a 
banner, a means, to realize their Utopian 
dream of universal dominion. 

Owing to their enormous riches, the 
Jesuits’ material force is immense, and it 
is just this wealth which, notwithstanding 
the fall of temporal power, still sustains 
the Vatican’s mundane court and sem- 
blance of state, but which, at the same 
time, creates a gilded cage for the Pope 
and keeps him prisoner in the hands of 
the Jesuits. 

It would be a great mistake if, abroad, 
the work of the Jesuits — secretly con- 
spiring under the shadow of the Vatican 
— were to be judged from what they 
really are and really accomplish in Asia 
or in America. I had occasion once, at 
Bombay, to have a long talk with a Jesuit 
bishop. His ideas about dogma were so 
advanced that I was quite surprised to 
find myself, on certain points, more or- 


thodox than he. I have visited the Catho- 
lic Universities of Beirut in Syria, of 
Georgetown in the United States, and I 
found there enlightened professors who 
edified and charmed me. But the Jesuit 
residing in Rome is far less liberal, and his 
narrowness gives greater weight to reli- 
gious half-terms than to the essence itself 
of religion, and becomes almost ferocious 
when areligious pretext is involved in a 
political cause. 

Taken one by one, Jesuits in Rome and 
elsewhere seem inoffensive. Generally 
well-bred, well-educated men, they are 
often also virtuous, and live simple, pious 
lives. Among them, saints may some- 
times be found. But they all obey one 
single rule and one discipline. In the 
Company of Jesus the individual counts 
for nothing; the Order is everything, and 
its political principles are far deeper 
grounded than its religious ones. Domi- 
nation being its great aim and object, the 
chief thing it cares for is to dispose of 
large fortunes and numerous subjects, so 
as to exercise authority and be obeyed, to 
be rich and powerful. 

Springing up about the same time as the 
Reformation, and seeing that ruin men- 
aced the old edifice of the Church, the 
Society of Jesus turned all its efforts to- 
ward upholding the Papacy, — affirming 
its political prestige and the pomp of the 
Papal court, which the Spanish mon- 
archy was well adapted to maintain. 

To the Jesuits, the principal obstacle 
against Cardinal Sarto’s election — which 
was decided by some of the most enlight- 
ened members of the Sacred College, and 
amongst these by Cardinal Gibbons — 
was the great simplicity and humility of 
the Patriarch of Venice. It was feared 
that, as a humble peasant’s son, he would, 
by his simple way of living, diminish in 
part the magnificence of the Head of the 
Church. Thus the Jesuits assumed the 
task of watching over the pontifical edu- 
cation, and immediately placed near the 
Pope, as Secretary of State and Master 
of Ceremonies, a newly created Spanish 
cardinal. ‘The modest country parish 
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priest, raised to the throne of St. Peter, 
might very well in private life keep his 
rustic habits and tastes, as long as these 
were hidden from the public gaze under 
the regal robes of pontifical grandeur! 

All this display of worldly luxury seems 
in flat contradiction to the legend of evan- 
gelical simplicity still diffused more easi- 
ly afar off than near. But without the 
aid of this exterior decoration, how could 
pilgrims visiting Italy, and Rome, be per- 
suaded that the Papacy still exists ? 

What benefit does the population of 
Italy receive from the presence of the 
Head of the Church, if the Pope is com- 
pelled — even before his election — to 
renounce the joy of being the pastor of 
his flock, and to play before the world 
the part of a poor victim kept prisoner 
in the Vatican by a usurping power? In 
an eloquent article recently published by 
Mr. W.R. Thayer, a great friend of Italy, 
in the World’s Work — in which he notes 
the great progress which free Italy has 
made in these last thirty years — may be 
read a noble apology of the conduct of 
the Italian Government toward the Holy 
See. 

This apology of an impartial and en- 
lightened American relieves me of the 
trouble of insisting on the prudence and 
patience of which the first three kings of 
Italy and their ministers have given proof, 
in their attitude toward the implacable 
enemy to whom they not only conceded a 
legendary, and perhaps merited, prison, 
but the privilege of an inviolable fortress. 

But if Italy as a political state can well 
do without the approbation, favor, and 
benediction of the Vatican, having clearly 
shown that she possesses sufficient vital 
strength to stand alone (in spite of this 
disturbing element within her), there is, 
beyond all others, a religious and moral 
question which ought to preoccupy and 
afflict us. 

Though it was in Rome, in Italy, that 
Christianity was born for the Western 
world, yet Italy is perhaps the country, 
nowadays, that takes the least interest in 
religious questions; and the fault lies es- 
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sentially with the Papacy and the clergy. 
For, notwithstanding the personal vir- 
tues of the last popes and many cardinals, 
the Vatican, which ought to be the first 
sublime inspirer and educator, exercises 
no direct or salutary influence on the Ital- 
ian people. The Vatican no longer cares 
to govern human consciences, to reawake 
ardor of faith or religious enthusiasm. 
In consequence, the bishops and priests, 
to instructions received from 
the Holy See, very rarely touch on spirit- 
ual matters, and are therefore inadequate 
to guide the souls of their flocks. And 
yet the lower clergy, no less than the 
more enlightened bishops, would be so 
sager for such spiritual manna! 

The prestige of the Pope would still be 
very great, would he only confine his 
authority to holy things and to the gospel, 
and make his age march with God and in 
God’s name. 

We saw recently the interest with 
which the Italian clergy of sincere faith 
took up the question of Christian Social- 
ism, when the priests thought that Pope 
Leo XIII, backed by some of his cardi- 
nals, encouraged them in their new track. 
But this movement, under cover of a re- 


obedient 


ligious campaign, only hid once again a 
political game; and when a part of the 
clergy, already engaged in this work of 
propagation, perceived this, they gradu- 
ally cooled and fell off, losing interest in 
what might turn out to be more dangerous 
than useful. Just in the same way there 
would be, scattered over Italy, a great 
number of earnest - minded priests, able 
to render good service to the people, and 
ready to take a cordial part in public na- 
tional life. If the Vatican would allow 
these priests, not only to vote, but to in- 
voke the Holy Spirit’s inspiration on all 
good works, it would soon be seen that 
the lower clergy, always in contact with 
the masses, might still, by means of the 
parish priests, become a valuable spir- 
itual guiding force. 

Alas, the Vatican by its doctrine of 
Non expedit separates the pastors from 
their folds, fearing, perhaps, that the con- 
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tact of the clergy with the democratic 
party might, in future elections, decoy 
the more enlightened members of the 
clergy from the Holy See and its anti-pa- 
triotic designs! Strange to say, the most 
virtuous and saintly bishops are not the 
most honored by the Papal court, which 
often condemns them to isolation. 
Happily in our day, as in that of St. 
Francis, the religious spirit is not al- 
together confined to the narrow circle 
which radiates about the Holy See. The 
liberal and useful work of the priest Ros- 
mini, the friend of Manzoni, though 
blamed by the Jesuits, and scarcely ap- 
proved by the Vatican, was a holy work, 
and still perseveres in its luminous mis- 
sion. Still another mission of useful good- 
ness disdained by the Jesuits, but secret- 
ly encouraged and blessed by liberal- 
minded Pius X, is that which at present 
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inflames the patriotic zeal of two illus- 
trious prelates, — Monsignori Bonomelli 
and Sealabrini, Bishops of Cremona and 
Piacenza, who have set themselves the no- 
ble task of educating and bettering — by 
their intelligent choice of ardent mission- 
aries— the unhappy lot of the great wan- 
dering mass of Italian emigrants, seek- 
ing work in foreign lands. These worthy 
bishops have thus taken to heart the evan- 
gelical sense of the great prayer of Chris- 
tianity, give us this day our daily bread, 
and, giving it a practical application, have 
distributed to those expatriated sons of 
Italy the bread of life,— the divine man- 
na, which never satiates, but ever multi- 
plies when divided, and serves to illumi- 
nate the sombre existence of the poor, 
exiled workman, opening to his wearied, 
homesick sight a consolatory vision of a 
future of heavenly rest and peace. 


THE EDUCATION OF A SAINT 


BY EVANGELINE 


Quoth Antony: “I saw the snares of the 
r And | 


sighed and said: ‘Who can pass through 


Enemy spread over the whole earth. 


>? and a voice came to me saying : ‘ Hu- 
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mility.’ ”’ 
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SeRAPION, who had just risen, stiff and 
chilled, from his knees, stood at the door 
of his cell looking down on the fields and 
the river below him. The north wind was 
hurrying through the valley, buffeting the 
palm trees, and driving a dim cloud of 
sand before it, furrowing the surface of 
the Nile into foam-edged wavelets, and 
veiling the mud villages in swirls of blue 
smoke. As the sun dipped behind the 
Libyan hills there followed a strange and 
swift transference of color from earth to 
sky. ‘The face of the cliffs, that had kin- 
dled into red gold under the fires of sunset, 
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faded suddenly to a dull, greenish gray; 
the violet clefts of the crags grew ashen; 
the tree trunks, glowing like columns of 
bronze, turned to lead, and the vernal 
flame of the young wheat paled, while the 
great dome above them flushed and deep- 
ened into rose. 


Serapion felt an aching sense of inward 
bruise as he watched the daily miracle. 
His prayers had been longer than usual, 
for news of a great scandal had come 
from a neighboring laura only that day, 
and the Abba had bidden the monks to 
remember the sinner in their orisons. 
“Lead us not into temptation”’ had taken 
on an even more solemn significance in 
Serapion’s mind since he had heard the 
tale of a brother’s fail. 

It was, indeed, a sad story that had 
come down the river, told with much 
superfluous detail and comment by the 
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master of the pottery-raft while he ex- 
changed his clay water-coolers for fresh 
vegetables from the monks’ garden. An 
infant had been left at the entrance of 
a young hermit’s cell, and its mother, a 
handsome, brazen girl from a neighbor- 
ing village, had declared that she had laid 
her child at its father’s door. Marinus, 
the accused, had opposed no denial to her 
charge, and had shown a parent’s affection 
for the baby. The sin and scandal were 
the greater because Nilus, the culprit’s 
father, a most holy man, had brought 
the boy to the monastery when he was but 
nine years old, and dedicated him to the 
religious life. ‘The saintly Nilus had died 
a year ago, and now his unworthy son had 
been cast out of the community he had 
dishonored, and had probably perished 
miserably in the desert with the unhappy, 
little result of his evil-doing. 

Serapion, a big-hearted young colossus, 
who possessed more knowledge of four- 
footed and feathered creatures than of 
matters of discipline, thought (though 
contritely) rather of the wretchedness of 
the offender than of the vileness of his 
offense, as he watched a mighty arch of 
cold, blue shade creep slowly up the east- 
ern horizon, where it hung like a rainbow 
sharply defined against the rose-strewn 
vault. It broadened and gradually cov- 
ered the whole face of the heavens, until 
only a wide, faint stain remained in the 
west, and the stars began to look out. 

“Lead us not into temptation,” re- 
peated Serapion, his eyes dazzied with 
ethereal splendors. ‘To him, constantly 
fasting, always appropriating more than 
his share of the manual labor of the little 
brotherhood, temptation had presented 
itself far more frequently under the form 
of toothsome doorah-cakes, or piles of 
juicy sugar-cane, than under that of the 
engaging demon who had so sorely tor- 
mented St. Antony, and divers of his own 
brethren. 
girls in the village below, whose sidelong 


True, there were mischievous 


looks, half-shy, half-roguish, had pro- 
voked curious sensations about his mid- 
riff, and aroused an avid desire for more 
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of such glances. But the consciousness 
that they were probably laughing at him 
and his coarse eremite’s robe generally 
proved an efficient antidote to the sweet 
venom, and a long day’s work, carrying 
baskets of Nile loam up the almost per- 
pendicular side of the cliff to the convent 
garden, completed the cure. 

It had occasionally occurred to Sera- 
pion, though not given to meditation on 
such questions, that the brothers most 
tried by fiendish enticements were those 
who rendered the least temporal service 
to the monastery, but he drew no conclu- 
sions from his observations. The image 
of the starving sinner brought with it no 
arraignment of the wisdom of his spirit- 
ual superiors, only a welling up of pity 
for a fellow man’s sufferings. 

Meanwhile he loitered quite uncon- 
sciously, seeking and finding surcease of 
sorrowful thought in the peace of evening, 
until in the magic light of the afterglow 
the sky restored to earth the warmth and 
tint of which it had despoiled her. While 
the air about him was transmuted to 
molten gold, and the landscape below 
was yet suffused with a dusky radiance, 
which penetrated the deepest shadows, 
the densest masses of foliage, and satu- 
rated them with rich bitusninous color, he 
reluctantly fastened the door of his cell, 
and wrapped himself in his sheepskin, 
submissive to the rule that sent the monk 
sarly to the couch which he must leave 
before sunrise. 

But the forlorn figure of the guilty 
Marinus, the last of his waking thoughts, 
was still uppermost in his mind when a 
slight noise aroused him from his first 
sleep. Something was softly shaking the 
door, or rather gate, of coarsely woven 
palm-fibres which barred the entrance to 
his hermitage, once an ancient tomb. He 
was on his feet in an instant, reaching 
mechanically for the recluse’s only carnal 
weapon, a stout staff. There were thieves 
and to spare in the desert; not only des- 
perate men driven from their homes by 
grinding taxes, but four-footed robbers 
to whom the scent of the scant hoard of 
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dry bread in its ill-closed wooden coffer 
was as tempting as it had often proved to 
the anchorite himself on fast days. It was 
only last night that a marauding fox had 
deftly decapitated three of Brother Pau- 
lus’s fattest geese, when with regrettable 
curiosity they had thrust their inquisitive 
heads out of the basket-work crate in 
which they slept. But it was a taller 
shadow than even that of a wolf which 
was dimly projected into the tomb, inter- 
cepting the starlight: that of a slight man 
wrapped in a cloak. One long stride 
brought Serapion to him, and one quick 
movement caught the thin, cold hand 
that was pushing at the gate. 

“Who are you?” Serapion panted a 
little. This was surely no evil spirit, and 
yet how icy chill it was! 

‘*One who is dying of hunger,” was the 
faintly whispered answer. “Help in the 
name of our Master!” and the suppliant 
fell into an inert heap on the sand. 

Hospitality was the law of the desert 
even without the invocation of the Divine 
Name. In busy silence Serapion half led, 
half carried his guest to his own sleeping- 
mat, covered him with the sheepskin yet 
warm from his own body, lighted the 
tiny clay lamp, made a fire in the cook- 
ing-place, and set in it a bowl of lentil 
soup. 

The starving man watched him mutely 
like a frightened animal, until Serapion 
began to crush a flat cake of hard bread 
between two stones; then he made a de- 
spairing effort, and half raising himself 
from the mat, — 

“T need nothing, give it to this,” he 
muttered huskily, and plucked from the 
folds of his brown mantle a small bundle 
from which a weak murmuring proceeded 
like that of a newly dropped lamb. 

Serapion started to his feet. “You are 
Marinus!” he shouted to the pale boy, 
who had sunk down again still holding 
the ragged bundle. 

“T was,” answered Marinus without 
opening his eyes. ‘‘ Now you will cast me 
out. I should have told you at once, but 
for the child. It is growing cold; the 
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chill sand freezes my marrow, and ihe 
wind bites me to the bone. Oh, let me stay 
a moment in this sheltered place. For 
three days we have wandered, begging 
for bread, and receiving only stones and 
curses. ‘The village dogs have hunted us, 
and I have that in my side — No, never 
touch me!” he shrieked shrilly as Sera- 
pion genily tried to loosen the blood- 
stained tunic. 

“Surely you will let me bandage your 
wound ?” softly; a 
strange tenderness had possessed him at 


Serapion urged 
the sight of this poor hounded creature; 
he felt a novel stirring of unknown im- 
pulses within him, an imperious need to 
succor and comfort. 

“No, no,” protested Marinus, still 
feebly, but stridently insistent; “it would 
open again. Promise me you will not try 
to touch it.” 

“As you will,” replied Serapion, un- 
consciously lowering his voice. “Now, 
how shall I feed this ? Like a lambkin ?”’ 

“You dip your fingers in the soup and 
put them in his mouth. Take him, I 
-an’t hold him up,” gasped Marinus, who 
seemed exhausted by his outburst. He 
watched Serapion jealously while he 
gently raised the child, and turned back 
the tattered wrappings from its face. It 
was warm in its nest of rags, and its tiny 


fingers closed about the young man’s 
thumb with the strength that is so often 
the dower of the undesired infant. That 
fumbling, soft clutch took hold of Sera- 
pion’s heart strings; with a smile of fool- 
ish delight he fed his new charge sparing- 
ly and delicately with thickened broth. 
Marinus wondered at his dexterity. “I 
have often helped the herds,” he ex- 
plained, while the baby protested with 
some faint show of vigor, which delighted 
them both, at the abbreviation of its meal. 

“He must have but very little at a 
time,” Serapion said apologetically, then, 
apparently as an afterthought, added, 
“Was he baptized ?”’ 

“Of course; they would not let its 
soul perish as well as its dear little body,” 
was the answer accompanied by a sigh. 
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“And now you must eat something, 
too,” said Serapion, as he finished swad- 
dling the still vocal bundle, and laid it 
again beside Marinus. “Here is plenty 
of broth still warm. ‘Try to swallow a lit- 
tle,’ and he carefully raised the boy’s 
tired head on his arm. Marinus made a 
brave effort to eat the soup, but after one 
or two mouthfuls he turned away with a 
groan. 

“T cannot; I am but a poor, broken 
thing. ‘Those sharp stones have pelted 
the life out of me. My body is one 
wound,” he moaned, falling back on the 
sheltering arm. 

“Rest awhile first, then,” suggested 
Serapion patiently, smoothing the tum- 
bled curls that had escaped the tonsure, 
and looking down on the pallid, delicate 
face with a yearning pity, which, to his 
horror, he found was as irresistible as it 
was culpable. For this was the worst of 
sinners, guilty of the vowed celibate’s 
unpardonable crime; an accursed thing 
that had been driven out to die like an un- 
clean beast; and yet how seemingly inno- 
cent was the look in Marinus’s eyes, and 
how young, how childlike even, was the 
thin, white face! ‘Thrust out this helpless 
creature! Serapion could no more have 
done so than he could have passed by a 
lost lamb or a wounded pigeon. No, he 
could do no otherwise! ‘The boy must stay, 
though he, Serapion, should be anathema 
and banished in his turn. He had been 
too busy ever since Marinus’s entrance 
to reflect on his own misdeed in receiving 
one whom his superiors had judged and 
condemned. Serapion’s was a simple, 
soldier-like code; to him the word of the 
Abba was law, but to-night disobedience 
seemed equally holy. 

As if his thought had been divined, 
Marinus opened his big, lustrous eyes 
and whispered, ““You must not be good 
to me; you will suffer for it. Iam a great 
sinner.” 

With a slight, reassuring pressure of his 
arm Serapion answered simply: “I know 
all that; don’t talk of it. Iam a strong, 
tough fellow, and IT can bear discipline. 
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Beside, our Abba is indulgent; he is a 
disciple of Father Macarius.” 

“Tt will not be for long,” continued 
Marinus in gasping whispers. “I am 
dying. I have coughed much lately, and 
those stones have killed me. Every time 
I breathe the blood surges up. When it is 
over promise me that you will wrap me in 
my cloak, and bury me in the clean, dry 
sand. You are a holy man, and it is a 
pious office.” 

“T hope to nurse and feed you instead,” 
returned Serapion. “Now try another 
spoonful of soup. Here it is close to your 
lips. You have only to swallow it, like the 
baby.” 

“T cannot, I am stifling already; there 
is blood in my throat; it rises and falls 
with every breath. Promise.” 

“T do,” said Serapion solemnly. He 
had seen the red stain on the lad’s lips. 

* Ah-h-h!”’ sighed Marinus, turning 
his cheek cosily on Serapion’s shoulder. 
“Now am I at peace;”’ and the thick, 
double fringes closed over his eyes. Sera- 
pion’s heart smote him; it was barbarous 
to disturb the suffering lad; not to do so 
was far worse. If indeed, as seemed only 
too probable, death was near, Marinus 
must be spiritually furnished for the dark 
journey. Confession, penitence, the sac- 
rament, should cleanse and comfort the 
polluted, erring spirit; Serapion was not 
only a pitying nurse, he was a monk as 
well, and the soul’s needs were pressing. 
He had hardly opened his lips before 
Marinus again anticipated his speech. 

“Will you hear my confession? You 
are the only man who has been kind to 
me since my dear father joined the saints. 
Yes? Listen, then, with your ear close to 
my mouth for I am losing strength. ‘The 
lamp is burning dimly; fill it so that I can 
take heart, looking in your good eyes.” 

The lamp replenished, and the deli- 
‘ate head once more tenderly supported, 
Marinus whispered hoarsely: “I was al- 
ways wicked, even when my father first 
brought me to the Abba Elias’s laura. I 
had no vocation; I was not called to the 
devout life; my mother and my two bro- 
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thers had been killed in a church riot, 
clubbed to death by the Donatists, and as 
I was quite alone my father could not 
leave me in the world he had renounced 
after they were gone. I was a naughty 
child, but every one was good to me at 
first; the old monks spoiled me, and my 
father was very patient with me, — strict 
but in one thing only: that I should al- 
ways keep a little apart from the other 
novices, and be in truth an anchorite. 
‘This was no sacrifice, for they were rough- 
er and stronger than I; but I was quick at 
learning, and my voice in our chapel was 
sweet to hear, they said. I was happy 
enough, and not too lonely, until my fa- 
ther died. ‘Then there came to fill his 
place a monk from Scetis, who found our 
tule too slack, and was always at our 
Abba’s ear, clamoring for longer fasts 
and harsher discipline. Me, he judged 
more sinful than all the rest, for I wreathed 
our altar with garlands, and wove borders 
into the mats we plaited to be sold in 
Memphis. All things pleasant to look on 
were fiend’s lures for souls, Ammon said, 
when he tore up the rose-hedge in my 
little garden, and I submitted quietly, 
knowing well that I was given to the lust 
of the eye. But one day I rebelled. I had 
been down to the river with a heavy crate- 
load of vegetables to sell to the boatmen, 
and had reached my cell, panting and 
overdone. At its door I found Ammon 
and something else which made me fly 
at him like a mad thing. For in my cell 
were two doves whose mother had been 
stoned by a careless harvest-slinger while 
they were still but helpless balls of down, 
and I had fed and cherished them so that 
they were always at my heels and knew 
no fear of any man. These poor, pretty 
creatures had flown to Ammon in all con- 
fidence, and he had killed them, because, 
as he explained afterwards (while he was 
stanching the blood from his nose), they 
were birds of love, sacred to heathen Aph- 
rodite, and unseemly companions for 
Christian monks. When I saw them lying 
limp with twisted necks, I struck him on 
the face with all my strength, and cursed 
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him in the name of the Father who feeds 
the fowls of the air and marks the spar- 
row’s fall.” 

“Oh, Marinus, why did you not leave 
Ammon’s punishment to that just Fa- 
ther ?”’ queried Serapion in mild reproof. 

“T have repented of it,” said Marinus 
wearily. His voice had been growing 
fainter and hoarser, his breathing more 
difficult, and Serapion saw with impotent 
compassion that the fold of the mantle he 
often pressed to his lips was red. 

“Rest now,” he urged; “you can tell 
me more to-morrow. 
gether.” 

“No, no,” protested the penitent; “for 
me there is no to-morrow. Be patient 
with me. Wait.’ He seemed to doze a 
few minutes, and then began to speak 
again in tones which were scarcely audi- 
ble. “After that my life was — hell. The 
most fatiguing, the most disgusting tasks 
were mine, and — when through weak- 
ness I failed in them — the scourge. It 
was just. I had been angry with my bro- 
ther, and had called him worse than fool. 
Some of the elder brethren pitied me, and 
would have tried to lighten my penance, or 
to say a kind and encouraging word when 
I passed them, but Ammon was always 
preaching reform, so that they who had 
been as fathers to me, and had known 
my own dear father, were cowed into si- 
lence. My only happy hours were spent 
in the ferryman’s hut; to it every week 
I brought my load of baskets to be sent 
down the river. He was a busy man, and 
often bade me wait for him; his daugh- 
ter” —Serapion moved uneasily, but 
Marinus opened his deep eyes and held 
him with the coercion of his steady gaze 
— “was kind to me. 
her needle and cunning at the loom, and 
she showed me many patternings, which 
I wove into my mats. Also she was round 
and rosy like a ripe peach, sweet to see 
and to smell, through much bathing in 
the river and anointing with balsam, 
which, Heaven pardon me, I have always 
found delectable; and she had curious- 
ly wrought jewels of silver, anklets and 
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necklaces, which tempted me sorely. 
Brother, have you never felt the spell of 
these twists and circlets of glittering 
metal? No? Ah! you are blessed indeed, 
but it was with me as if the serpent which 
deceived our first mother were coiled 
within those shining rings. She treated 
me like a child, mocking my downcast 
eyes, telling me that if I were not a monk- 
let I would be a pretty fellow; that I 
ought to weave a flowered border for my 
ragged tunic; and much more that was 
unfitting for her to say and unseemly for 
me to hear, but the gayety and blithe- 
someness of her uplifted my sad spirits. 
One day in a frolic she slipped the arm- 
lets over her smooth wrists, and poured 
them into my lap! ‘There, if youll pro- 
mise not to melt them with your eyes, 
little one, you can play with them until 
father returns,’ she laughed, while I, who 
seemed to see the mocking eyes of fiends 
looking up at me from the twinkling heap, 
let it fall with a crash, and fled. 

“The next week I prayed that some 
one might go in my stead, but as I had 
only to proffer a request to have it denied, 
I found myself again at her door. My 
knock was unheard, covered by the sound 
of loud voices. Hers was shrill, and there 
was a sob in it. She was beseeching 
some one to take her away with him, beg- 
ging him in the name of all he held sacred 
and dear not to leave her; and a man’s 
deeper tones were denying her, and urg- 
ing her to be patient and reasonable. I 
laid my burden on the ground and turned 
to go, unwilling to interrupt their confer- 
ence, and the desperate insistence in her 
changed voice had made me sick and 
faint, when suddenly the door flew open, 
and a tall, handsome soldier rushed out 
with her clinging to his arm. He thrust 
me roughly out of the way, and before 
they had reached the gate of the little 
yard he had flung her off, and then, run- 
ning down the steep river bank, he leaped 
into the boat which was waiting for him, 
and was rowed out to the transport filled 
with recruits, which had stopped in mid- 
stream. 
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“She stood leaning against the wall 
like one stunned, until she heard the 
plash of the oars. Then she raised her 
head and screamed out curses on him. I 
clapped my hands to my ears to shut out 
the horrible words. When she stopped, 
breathless and shaking, I ventured, re- 
membering my duty, to reprove her. 

*** Hush, my sister, lest God strike you 
dumb. What can this man have done to 
you that you wish him such evils ?’ 

“She raised her bent head, and her 
eyes burned into mine: ‘He has destroyed 
my whole life. May God’ — 

“T laid my hand on her lips. ‘What 
an I do for you?’ I asked hurriedly 
more to stop her blasphemies than with 
any hope of aiding her, and yet moved to 
compassion by the sight of her blanched, 
drawn face. 

**You can follow him and kill him; 
you can tear out his false heart, and throw 
it in his lying face,’ she panted with glow- 
ing eyes, and then added scornfully, ‘but 
that is a man’s work.’ 

**And I am a man of God,’ I made 
reproachful answer. 

“She turned fiercely on me. ‘Then go 
back to your God, and leave me to de- 
spair. Man indeed! with that cheek and 
chin of cream! Wait until a beard blues 
your lip before you give yourself that 
name. Go, I say, boy of God, and trouble 
yourself no more about grown folks’ af- 
fairs.’ 

“T should have left her then, but I 
longed to comfort her. It wrung my 
heart to see the laughing tease, my old 
playmate, transformed into this sombre 
Fury. 

“*You wanted to go with him? Why? 
Do you love him? Tell me! I will inter- 
cede with your father if you will. My 
prayers at least’ — 

“A wave of angry scarlet rushed over 
her face. 

“*You overheard? ‘Then you know; 
why do you ask? 'To shame me?” 

“T shook my head. ‘I heard but that.’ 

“She laughed harshly. 

“*And it was not enough? And you 
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call yourself a man. Look at me and 
learn!’ I obeyed her. I had always tried 
to avert my eyes from her, as our rule 
commands, but in some way I had felt 
rather than seen her warm dusky color 
and slender roundness. 

““Now what shipwreck of grace and 
bloom met my eyes! A dreadful light 
broke in on me, and in the first instant of 
horrified surprise I drew back. Her eyes 
seared me: ‘Leave me, holy man, too 
good and pure even to breathe the same 
air with me!’ she shrieked, picking up a 
stone; ‘Leave me, or I will break your 
shaven crown for you!’ 

““T was not afraid of a stone, above all 
in a girl’s hand, but her shame turned me 
coward, and I hurried away as fast as 
my shaking knees would carry me from 
her, — from her hard look, and her bitter 
tongue. I had never come close to mortal 
sin before, and my own soul seemed 
stained by the impact. As I stumbled up 
the slope I met her father, who tried to 
stop me, but I avoided him, and never 
ceased running until I reached the cool 
peace of my own cell. 

“Here I passed many miserable days. 
The knowledge of suffering and evil, my 
own poltroonery in fleeing weakly from 
the lost girl instead of showing her the 
way to repentance, lay heavy on my heart. 
What a wretched soldier of Christ I was! 
what a poor craven! brave enough to 

raise my hand against a brother monk, 
but terrified at the mere revelation of sin. 
The unhappy, abandoned girl haunted 
my waking thoughts, and filled my nights 
with troubled dreams. I longed to speak 
some word of comfort and of hope to her, 
or to beg one of our elder brothers to lift 
this strayed sheep out of the pit, but I 
dared not. Her secret was her own, and 
I feared to bring more misfortune on her 
by divulging it; and yet I felt that God 
would surely hold me accountable in some 
degree for her misdeed. If I had been an 
exemplar of godliness, if I had spent the 
few moments I used to pass with her in 
reproving her for her vanity instead of 
fostering it, she might not have become 
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the light thing that she was. I had been 
given a glorious opportunity to redeem 
my past, to win a soul to heaven, and I 
had missed it. I had brought her flow- 
er seeds, and learned stitchery, when I 
should have given her good counsel and 
brotherly rebuke. Neither prayer nor 
discipline could exorcise these thoughts. 
Since I had fallen into disgrace I was 
much alone, and my heart was famish- 
ing for a comfortable word, a kindly look, 
when one morning I found this at the 
door of my cell.” 

Marinus gently touched the roll of rags 
beside him, glancing down at it with a 
new softness in his eyes, and then looked 
into the sorrowful, perplexed face of 
Serapion. 

“Do not doubt me, my brother,” he 
said gravely, trying to steady his weak, 
uneven voice. “It is not at a moment like 
this that one lies.”” With an effort which 
cost him much he drew a rough iron 
cross from the breast of his tunic, and 
after pressing it to his lips, added sol- 
emnly, “As my Redeemer lives, and as I 
hope soon to see his face, I am telling you 
the whole truth.” 

Serapion bowed his head. There was 
conviction in those accents, veracity in 
those clear eyes. 

“T believe you, my brother,” he said 
slowly, after a long silence, broken only 
by the ragged, painful breathing of the 
wounded boy. “TI believe you, but have 
you no proofs, — no justification ?” 

“None,” returned Marinus. ‘‘ What 
need is there of them? You believe me, 
and my Saviour and Master knows. Did 
He justify himself when He bore this for 
us?’’ And he devoutly kissed the cross 
again and slipped it under his tunic. “‘I 
took this castaway, so newly come into 
a sorrowful world, and gave it in secret 
what poor care I could, and, Serapion, 
the heaviness of spirit, the dryness in 
prayer, all vanished before the touch of 
those little fingers. I had something to 
care for, something to be fond of, some- 
thing that needed me. The third day of 
this happiness there marched to my cell, 
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in solemn procession, Abba Elias and 
Brother Ammon, her father, and all our 
elders. I saw them coming, and fore- 
casting trouble, hid my small stock of 
provisions in my tunic, and took the child 
in my arms. 

“T have neither voice nor time to tell 
you all that passed. By her parent’s tes- 
timony, by her own confession, I was 
proved to be the father of the waif I held 
to my breast. My care of it, my secrecy 


in regard to it, were additional proofs of 


wis 
ig 
my guilt, far more than were needed, 
Ammon said, to convict of wantonness a 
keeper of doves and a lover of roses. So 
they drove us out, and the village boys 
stoned me, and set their curs on me, and 
I dragged myself into the desert to die, 
and found you.” 

Marinus shut his eyes and sighed softly. 
He was quite spent; a strange sound, 
something between a cough and a sob, 
had frequently interrupted his speech, 
and his face had grown perceptibly 
pinched and sunken during the last hour. 
Serapion eyed him with commingled ap- 
prehension and reverence. He could not 
bear to disturb him, and yet — 

““Marinus, dear brother,” 
raising the boy’s thin hand to his lips, 


he said, 
“why did you not deny their charge ? 
Why did you not tell what you knew ?” 
and fixed 
Serapion. 


Marinus opened his eyes, 
them in bewilderment on 
“Don’t you understand?” he queried 
slowly; and then almost irritably, “‘ Don’t 
you see, Serapion, that our merciful Lord 
sent me this one chance to redeem my mis- 
takes and my cowardice ? In all my seven- 
teen years I had done nothing for any one, 
and this was my opportunity to bear wit- 
ness to my love of Him. Besides,” he 
added, with a sudden, sweet touch of 
archness, “I wanted to keep the baby, 
you know; it was something to play with.” 

“But to be innocent, and to be tor- 
tured, martyred — I fear — as you have 
been,” protested Serapion. “It is too 
much!” 

“Too much ?” 
almost inaudibly. 


murmured Marinus 
“Think of what my 
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dear Lord suffered for me, for me, who 


am unworthy to say after Him, even in 


my heart, ‘Father, forgive them; for they 
know not what they do.’”’ 

After that he spoke no more. Serapion, 
bending over him, hearing a faint, hoarse 
rattle in his throat, and watching a gray 
pallor invade his face, was again remind- 
ed of the ghostly comfort which he now 
feared it was almost too late to adminis- 
ter. ‘Twice he went as far as the door of 
his cell to seek help, and twice he re- 
turned to Marinus’s side, fearing to leave 
him alone in his weakness. Then, con- 
demning his own indecision, he again left 
the boy, to be arrested a few steps from 
the threshold by the sound of a stifled sob; 
he turned once more, and found Marinus 
lifeless, wrapt in the crimson pall of his 
own lifeblood. Kindly death, like a gentle 
nurse, had carried him swiftly out of an 
unkind world. 

The suddenness of it unnerved Sera- 
pion. He had never seen the young die, 
and this quick cropping of life’s blossom, 
the instant submission which those who 
have not acquired the habit of living 
tender to the dread summons, was at once 
novel and terrible to him. It was a long 
time before he could apprehend the awful 
wonder of it. Finally, the yammering of 
the hungry baby aroused him to a sense 
of the reality of things. The child must be 
fed, and Marinus must be buried as he 
had promised, and then? Sufficient unto 
the day — Day, indeed, was almost at 
hand, and with it new complications: if 
detected in harboring the dead youth and 
the child, Serapion might be prevented 
from keeping his word. Marinus, in the 
eyes of the community, was still a repro- 
bate. 
could not repeat the sad story; he had no 
right to reveal Marinus’s secret. 

“To feed the hungry, to bury the 
dead,’ — these two corporal works of 
mercy at present filled the are of Sera- 
pion’s existence. The first was an easy 
task, and the second not difficult for one 
who had made his home in a tomb. The 
first tenant of Serapion’s cell had been an 


Confession was sacred; Serapion 
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ancient Egyptian of rank,.and in the 
empty sarcophagus, which still remained 
in the rifled grave, Serapion laid the dead 
boy, covering him with palm branches 
(for had he not earned the martyr’s em- 
blem ?), and filling in the pit again with 
the fine, clean sand which formed the 
flooring of his cell. He was oppressed by 
an unwonted sense of loneliness and loss 
when his task was finished, but the lux- 
ury of reverie was denied him by the unre- 
mitting demands of his new charge on his 
attention. During the night Serapion’s 
pity for the parent bird in its ceaseless 
labors for its brood rapidly extended to 
other bipeds sharing the same responsi- 
bilities. 

Every morning after nones the Supe- 
rior visited each monk’s cell according to 
the rule of Father Macarius, the wisest 
lawgiver of the monastic world. What 
should be done with the baby during this 
visit? How explain its presence without 
divulging Marinus’s secret, or in his own 
turn becoming the object of unjust sus- 
picion? Serapion was beginning to dis- 
cover that one concealment, no matter 
how innocent, inevitably implies another, 
and another, and that the covered way 
necessarily becomes the dark way. He 
mastered an impulse to take the child to 
Abba Marcus and tell him the pitiful 
story, for the figure of Marinus rose be- 
fore him with his finger on his lips. Ah! 
what was he, Serapion, that he should 
dare to violate the martyr’s holy silence, 
to reveal the divine humility which Mari- 
nus had laid as an oblation at the feet of 
the meek Saviour ? No, it was impossible. 
He would hide the child in Brother John’s 
cell, empty since his death, higher up on 
the mountain side, and well out of ear- 
shot. There it could remain during the 
day, and at night he would carry it back 
to his own bed. Prompt execution fol- 
lowed this plan, and Serapion had even 
time to reflect while he waited for the 
summons to morning prayer that the path 
of deceit was a fatally smooth one. For 
five days he trod it without stumbling. 
His many duties, for he was the porter 
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and provider of the brotherhood, afforded 
him opportunities to visit his ward during 
the day; and early in the winter evening, 
long before there was any danger from 
wolf or hyena fierce or strong enough to 
burst through the door of the lonely cell, 
the child was safely transferred to his 
own under a fold of his cloak. 

Serapion soon discovered that in as- 
suming a parent’s cares he had also taken 
on himself a father’s perplexities. What 
was to become of this helpless creature 
cowering close to his side like a shivering 
bird in those long, chilly nights? A few 
hours of cold or hunger would pinch the 
life out of it like any other nestling. What 
if something should happen to him, Se- 
rapion? This reflection straitened his 
breast; life and thought were growing 
complicated; this new tie, weak as it was, 
had tangled the simple warp of his exist- 
ence. 
from secret chambers in his brain and 
confronted him menacingly. Was it right 
for Marinus to have kept silence? By it 
he had won martyrdom, but by it also he 
had made innocent men his executioners. 
His fellow monks had unwittingly played 
the part of persecutors. Had he not built 
up his own justification on their involun- 
tary injustice? He had gladly offered 
himself up for love of his Redeemer, but 
had he not, in thus forcing his brothers to 
act as oppressors, failed in love to them ? 
And they were Christians, too, these 
guiltless offenders, not heretics or hea- 
then, whom it was more venial to lead 
into sin, since they were doomed to an 
eternity of torture in any case, and, there- 
fore, were fitting instruments for the pious 
uses of martyrs and confessors. 

If believers could thus err quite inno- 
cently, why should not they, these here- 
tics and idol-worshipers, — poor tools who 
knew not what they did, —be accounted 
blameless — Here Serapion fell on his 
knees, and sought sanctuary in prayer, 


Doubts and questionings glided 


aghast at the conclusion toward which 
he found himself helplessly driven. He 
realized that such queries were the bitter 
fruits of wrong-doing, of stepping outside 
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the narrow, smooth path of obedience 
into the tangled thickets of self-will; per- 
haps they were even suggestions of the 
Fiend cloaked in the garb of mercy. 
‘Though Serapion was the child of an age 
which counted doubt as criminal, he 
could not quite stifle the consciousness 
that the questioning faculty was as real, 
as much a part of himself, as the capacity 
to believe. Prayer, however, numbed 
thought, even if it brought no response to 
doubt; it bestowed peace, if it yielded no 
solution; and the coenobite sought it as 
instinctively as he had felt for his stick 
when suddenly awakened. 

But it could not quite satisfy the unre- 
generate craving of the boy’s nature for 
intimate companionship, — for a closer, 
warmer relation than that of spiritual son 
and brother. The ties of the flesh, which 
were so rudely, often so barbarously sev- 
ered by the anchorite, assumed a new as- 
pect after that night of ministering care. 
Serapion knew that many of his elders 
had entered the religious life disregard- 
ing an aged mother’s tears or an in- 
firm father’s pleading. More than once 
monks had been pointed out to him as 
exemplars of sanctity because they had 
abandoned devoted wives, and despoiled 
their helpless children, to flee from the 
world and bestow alms, but he was him- 
self too close to the great heart of nature, 
too much the natural man, to revere such 
spiritual egotists without inward protest. 
“A broken and a contrite heart”’ was the 
purest of offerings, but surely not the bro- 
ken hearts of others. A dimly appre- 
hended idea of the solidarity of human- 
ity oppressed him; untrained to think, 
quick to feel, he was only painfully con- 
scious of an inner isolation, a sense of 
loneliness which the coming and going 
of Marinus had brought to him. 


II 


On the fifth morning of his guardian- 
ship he noticed, as he left his cell for 
morning prayers, an unusual commotion 
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on the Nile bank. A new boat was moored 
at the village landing, and a crowd of 
gesticulating, blue - gowned figures were 
gathered about it. He had no time to 
watch the villagers, for he was already 
late, and service had begun when he en- 
tered the chapel, which had been built 
inside the largest of the tombs. 

Serapion, abashed at his tardiness, 
remained near the door, keeping his eyes 
humbly lowered, and it was not until 
prayers were nearly over that he became 
aware of the presence of two newcom- 
ers, stranger-monks, who knelt near him. 
This in itself was no unwonted sight; the 
huge dehr, or fortified monastery, and the 
tiny laura, or assemblage of isolated cells, 
were alike hospitably open to all ecclesi- 
astics who journeyed up and down the 
river-way of Egypt. But Serapion’s un- 
quiet conscience had made a coward of 
him, and he scanned the newcomers ap- 
prehensively as they joined in the psalm 
which followed the invocation. The 
shorter and elder of the two possessed the 
type of the recluse of sacred legend: his 
mild, lamblike face was partly covered 
with a snowy fleece of hair and a beard 
which veiled an 
mouth and a weak chin. ‘The brow, 
though deeply furrowed, was broad and 
noble; the eyes, deep-set beneath it, were 
far younger than the bowed shoulders 
and the white hair; in fine, a venerable 
figure that would seem most at home at 
the mouth of a cave, praying before a 
rude cross, or meditating, skull in hand, 
in the golden glow of evening, or taming 
some fierce desert beast into gentle ser- 
vice. 

If the elder man suggested the poetry 
of hermit life, his companion personified 
its tragedy. Emaciated, shaggy, black 
with filth, naked save for a sordid tunic 
and a broad girdle, armlets and leg-pieces 


may have irresolute 


of iron, he was so repulsive to every sense 
that at first one might not have perceived 
the extraordinary force and character of 
every hard line in the leathern face; the 
strange conformation of the cranium, 
which, narrowing at the brow, rose to a 
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great height above the eyes, and the mus- 
cular strength of the leanframe. A for- 
midable human machine, constructed to 
believe and to act, not to think or to 
reason; a tempered, trenchant weapon 
was this brother, or perhaps saint, for his 
weighty, penitential armor and his phe- 
nomenal uncleanliness marked him as 
one who had aspirations, at least, to ex- 
ceptional holiness. 

Of such, of many such, was the king- 
dom in Egypt. They formed a redoubt- 
able militia at the beck of unscrupulous 
and turbulent bishops. They terrorized 
church councils. They violated and de- 
spoiled pagan shrines. They plundered 
and banished the Jews. ‘They stoned the 
civil authorities who tried to protect non- 
Christian citizens from their violence. 
They silenced philosophy by tearing Hy- 
patia to pieces before the Christ she de- 
nied. ‘They suppressed learning by de- 
stroying the Alexandrian library. They 
annihilated art by the destruction of pa- 
gan statues and temples. But their ser- 
vices to the new faith were not only of 
a destructive character. No figures ap- 
pealed more strongly to the popular im- 
agination. No body of men had done 
more to fashion the creed which they en- 
forced, and no influence had been more po- 
tent than theirs to press doctrines dear to 
Egyptians on a reluctant Eastern church. 

Serapion, as he looked shyly at the 
grim ascetic beside him, felt his involun- 
tary movement of disgust yield to ad- 
miration and reverence. The self-tortur- 
ing coenobite incarnated the ideal that 
was swaying the souls of men, — an ideal 
of utter abnegation, of complete self-sac- 
rifice. 

But who were the strangers, and what 
was their errand? Serapion’s mind wan- 
dered from one vague apprehension to 
another, until the short service ended and 
Abba Marcus left his seat to welcome 
the newcomers. Serapion could not even 
learn their names, for he was immediately 
impressed by the Economist to fill Bro- 
ther Hilarion’s place, who was sick of a 
fever, and to assist in bread - making, 
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which was an important duty in the lone- 
ly lauras, as bread formed the staple of 
the monk’s scanty dietary, and was truly 
his staff of life. 

Serapion longed to question his fellow 
workers as they walked along the steep 
face of the cliff, but all labor was per- 
formed in silence, and his curiosity re- 
mained unsatisfied. A narrow shelf of 
rock, powdered with wind - blown sand, 
afforded a path which ran in front of the 
row of tombs; a few feet below, a wider 
ledge formed a natural terrace which, 
covered with fertile Nile mud and con- 
stantly irrigated, showed a flourishing 
crop of wheat, lupins and millet, and 
constituted, with a few sheep and buffalo, 
the chief resource of the community. To 
its very edge, an eternal menace, ever 
encroaching, undulating in glistening fur- 
rows as if in mockery of man’s labors, 
swept the cataract of tawny sand. Below 
the ledge it slid in sheer descent to the 
confines of the cultivated land in the val- 
ley beneath, recoiling sharply before the 
onset of the serried spears of the young 
corn. Bread wrested from this devouring 
sea — for the Egyptian attacked and van- 
quished the desert as the Dutchman re- 
sisted and subdued the ocean — was pre- 
cious indeed, and the making of it a cere- 
mony. 

At the door of the bakehouse —a long, 
low hut made of mud bricks mixed with 
chopped straw, the ends of which stuck 
out in all directions, forming a surface 
which was as harsh to the eye as it was 
rough to the touch —Serapion and his 
companions laid aside their tunics, and 
proceeded to a meticulous handwashing, 
for cleanliness, generally contemned as 
pagan and unregenerate in the care of the 
body, was enjoined in the preparation of 
food. Inside the hut two rows of smooth, 
spotless boards flanked by bulging sacks 
of flour were laid on the earthen floor, 
and a clay water jar supported by a 
wooden tripod, and surrounded by bowls 
and flasks, filled one corner. 

‘ach monk helped himself to a por- 
tion of the flour, and then, squatting on 
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his heels, began to knead it. From time 
to time water was required; the bread- 
makers tapped on the board, and the one 
nearest the amphora brought it without 
speaking. Half an hour had passed in si- 
lent toil; the bronzed arms and shoulders 
of the workers were glistening, and the 
water-coolers were passed more frequent- 
ly, when the stillness, which had been 
unbroken save by the buzzing of an oc- 
casional persevering fly and the thump 
of the dough on the boards, was torn by 
the brazen clangor of a gong. The bread- 
makers raised their heads. Once, twice, 
thrice, the jarring sound reached them; 
then every man sprang to the door of the 
hut, huddled on his tunic, and ran back 
over the narrow path to Abba Marcus’s 
cell, for this was a signal that called each 
monk from his task; a signal of urgent 
need. Many of the younger brothers, 
Serapion among them, had never heard 
it before, and the older ones shuddered 
as they remembered the last time it had 
beaten on their ears. 

The Abba’s cell, the most spacious of 
the ancient tombs, was far too small to 
contain the flock that promptly answered 
their shepherd’s call. ‘The pious hands 
that had covered the pagan cartouches 
and deeply incised hieroglyphics with a 
smooth coating of loam had also built a 
low wall, broken by a narrow door, across 
the entrance between the rock-hewn pil- 
lars. In the doorway sat the Abba on a 
couch of wickerwork; on his right was 
the strange old man, while at his left 
stood, bowed a little under the weight of 
his irons, the ascetic Serapion had rever- 
ently admired in the chapel. 

The monks, as fast as they arrived, 
formed in line with soldierly precision be- 
fore the Abba and his companions, and 
Serapion, to his chagrin, found himself in 
the front rank, opposite the gaunt stran- 
A few moments after the last comer, 
who had been fishing in the Nile, and 
who arrived wrapped like a river-god in 
dripping nets, had taken his place, Fa- 
ther Marcus struck the ground sharply 
with his stick, and an old brother left the 


ve 
ger. 
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When all the 
names had been answered to, save those 
of Hilarion and Basil,—the latter was 
at the sick man’s bedside,— the Abba 
rose, and, turning his brilliant, jewel- 
bright eyes from one face to another, 


ranks, and called the roll. 


addressed his flock : — 

“Beloved sons, I have called you to- 
gether to-day, not because danger threat- 
ens this, our most cherished community, 
nor because heresy has again invaded the 
sheepfold of the faith, but for the per- 
formance of a duty, which, if I know you 
well, you will hold as only less sacred, 
that of helping your brothers. Saint An- 
tonius, our revered Father, said well of 
the eremite life, ‘He who sits still in the 
desert is safe from three enemies: from 
hearing, from speech, from sight; and 
-his own 
heart;’ but I tell you that you must not 
be content with the conquest of your 


has to fight against only one, 


hearts for yourselves. ‘To us, living apart 
from worldly cares, there comes all too 
seldom an opportunity to serve man. 
Such occasions are from God, and should 
be seized and held fast like angelic mes- 
sengers until they have bestowed a bless- 
ing upon us. These our brethren are 
afflicted, and call upon us in their trouble, 
and shall we deny them our help @ It is a 
small grace they ask of you, only to an- 
swer truthfully, and without shame or 
fear, the questions of our brother, Abba 
As he finished his allocution, 
Father Marcus turned with a graceful 


Elias.” 


gesture of invitation to the old man on 
his right, and then resumed his seat. 

Abba Elias was deeply moved; he rose 
slowly, and the hands that were clasped on 
his staff shook, while his voice, drowned 
in the cataract of his beard, was at first 
hardly audible. Indeed, if it had not 
been for the goading glances of his grim 
companion, toward whom he looked ner- 
vously during his short speech, it seemed 
hardly possible that his own strength 
would have sustained him. 

“Dear brethren in Christ,” he qua- 
vered, “you see before you two sorely tried 
sin— ” (here the eye of the iron-bound 
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brother, coercive as a bridle, checked 
him, and he hastily substituted) “envoys 
and suppliants from a community still 
more heavily afflicted. For many days 
we, and all our children, have been 
grievously tormented in the spirit and the 
flesh with madness and fever. Our sim- 
ples, our potions, our penances, and vigils 
have been unavailing. In vain has our 
saintly Brother Ammon here laid his suf- 
ferings and macerations at the foot of the 
Cross; in vain have I offered my worn- 
out body for the well-being of those under 
my care. The sickness rages unabated. 
Three nights ago, having watched late be- 
fore the altar, struggling with a carnal 
drowsiness to which, through ripeness of 
years and weakness of the flesh, Iam too 
prone, I received a message. I, unworthy 
as I am, heard these words whispered 
softly in my ear: ‘Until you have taken 
the cross from the breast of Marinus, and 
brought it to your brethren to kiss, the 
wrath of the Lord shall not pass away 
from you.’ ‘Thrice were these strange 
words repeated, and then I fell in a 
swoon before the altar, where I lay until 
the time of morning prayer. Now this 
Marinus, as you have been told, was a 
foul offender, who had been driven forth 
from among us, and therefore I feared 
that this message might be the inspiration 
of some lying spirit, or the vain utterance 
of my own troubled heart, for [ had loved 
the boy, and indulged him until our good 
Ammon opened my eyes to his iniquity. 
So I said naught all day, but tended the 
sick as well as I could, for I, too, was 
smitten; but the chilled blood of age 
could not riot through my veins in the 
fever that parched the younger men. 
That night the voice thundered in my 
sars, not once, but many times, bearing 
always the same mandate. With dawn I 
rose, bade farewell to my children, and 
went out to find the lost one, Brother 
Ammon lending me his strength and his 
company. ‘This is the fourth day of our 
journeying, and we have no tidings of 
Marinus. ‘To you I appeal for help in my 
quest. Do any of you know aught of him ? 
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A pale, pretty lad, and slender, with a 
child in his arms ?” 

The old man looked pleadingly at the 
rows of wondering faces before him as he 
put the question to which head-shakings 
and negatives alone replied. Serapion’s 
heart had leaped into his throat, stifling 
breath and voice when he first heard the 
name “Abba Elias;”’ and the hammer- 
ing of the blood in his ears drowned the 
words which followed. For the first time 
in his short life he breathed hard in the 
grip of the tempter. Memories of the 
simple joys he must instantly renounce 
crowded on him like loving children 
around a banished father. To be reviled 
of all men! ‘To leave the poor baby to 
starve and be torn to pieces by wolves! 
To be thrust out of the beloved laura, and 
to perish alone accursed! And he was not 
blameless like Marinus; he had not the 
consciousness of martyrdom to exalt him. 
Did the infinite Truth, which was also the 
infinite Mercy, require it of him? Never 
before had his humble life and its dear 
familiar setting seemed so sweet to him. 
The garden, the chapel, the sheepfold; 
the kindly offices of his brother monks; 
the frugal feasts on holydays, — must he 
resign all these? They stood for home, 
and kindred, and intimate family joys to 
the early orphaned Serapion. And those 
monks who were burning and raving in 
that other laura of Father Elias’s ? They, 
too, loved their spot of green earth, which 
they must soon leave forever if he kept 
silence. Was there no easier way to save 
them? No, to heal the sick, Elias must 
himself take the cross from the breast of 
Marinus. And his own soul’s health, was 
that nothing? Serapion writhed in the 
clutch of an overmastering fear; then, ter- 
rified at his own base terrors, he bounded 
forward and threw himself on his face, 
with arms outstretched in the form of a 
cross before Abba Marcus. 

‘There was a rustle, and a low hum of 
surprise. A long silence followed; finally 
Serapion, groveling, with his face in the 
pebbles, heard Father Marcus’s level 
voice saying quietly, “Speak, my child.” 
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Serapion raised himself, and, still kneel- 
ing, lightly clasped the Abba’s knees, 
murmuring, “Father, I have sinned and 
am no more worthy to be called thy son.” 

Bending his white head, Father Mar- 
cus answered : — 

“And am I father to the sinless ? If you 
have sinned, the greater is your need of 
me. Confess your sin, that we may the 
sooner rejoice over your repentance.” 

Serapion’s cheek, white under the dust- 
smudge, flamed before the gaze of many 
eyes; it was not fear alone that impeded 
speech, but modesty, the infans pudor 
which the anchorite life had fostered and 
prolonged; he had never spoken before 
his superiors except in reply. All initia- 
tive was spared him, however, for Elias, 
leaving his place, laid an unsteady hand on 
his shoulder, and questioned eagerly :— 

“You have seen him? You can tell us 
where he is? Be kind, and let me know 
quickly !”’ 

Serapion, his eyes fixed on Marcus’s 
face, answered :— 

“T saw him the same day that the story 
of his transgression reached us. He came 
to me, starving, bleeding, too, from a 
wound in his side. I gave him my bed; I 
nursed him until he died; I buried him, 
and I have hidden and cared for the child 
which he left in my care.” 

A low murmur of amazement ran 
through the assembly. This from frank, 
simple-minded Serapion, the Christopher 
of the community, whose absolute truth- 
fulness was taken for granted as unques- 
tioningly as were his strength and good- 
will; the brothers seemed far more sur- 
prised than shocked, all save one. 

Ammon, who had, until the brief con- 
fession was finished, maintained an air 
of abstraction from all earthly concerns, 
now turned to Abba Elias with a vehe- 
mence which seemed seeking to atone for 
his previous impassibility. 

“Behold, brother, the evil results of re- 
jecting my counsels. Had you profited by 
my suggestion, and followed our rule in 
Scetis, this scandal would never have 
come to light and made you an offense in 
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the nostrils of your neighbors, and this 
child of the Fiend would never have been 
allowed to wander up and down devour- 
ing the souls of weaklings. Had Marinus 
been properly walled up in his cell, and 
duly disciplined instead of being allowed 
to depart, his guilt would have died with 
himself, and not have been handed on to 
others like the light in a heathen torch- 
race. Sinners should be sequestered; 
otherwise they breed sinners, and so I 
told you. 

“Unhappy young man,” he added, 
turning to Serapion, “did your vow of 
obedience lie so lightly on you that you 
shook it off at the sight of mere carnal 
suffering ? Do you entertain every cham- 
berer who knocks at your door ? Where is 
your hatred of vice, where is your love of 
holiness? Is this your fashion of keeping 
unspotted from the world? On whose 
culpable indulgence do you count that 
you confess your iniquities with such a 
In Nitria your back 
would have been scored with discipline 
ere this!”” and Ammon shook his staff 
over Serapion’s head. 

Poor Father Elias hung his head like a 
chidden hound at this attack, but in mild 
Father Marcus it awoke a primal instinct 
which he fondly flattered himself had 
long ago been eradicated, — the proprie- 
tary sense. He had renounced all owner- 
ship in material things, but Serapion was 
his spiritual son; his errors and sins were 
his father’s exclusive affair, and the old 
Adam within that father rose to repel in- 
terference with his ghostly rights. His 
resentment, however, was dominated by 


brow of brass ? 


the Oriental’s courtesy, and the ecclesias- 
tic’s self-control. Without rising from his 
seat he gently waived Ammon back, and 
said smoothly enough: — 

“Our first duty is to relieve your sick 
brethren, Father Elias, and the question 
of my penitent’s disobedience and his 
penance will come up after your quest 
is ended. Pray continue, Serapion, and 
you, Brother Ammon, will perhaps advise 
me in private later when this pressing 
business is finished and we have found 
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Marinus’s cross.”” This was an unex- 
pected check to Ammon. Fortified by the 
consciousness of superior sanctity, he 
had, preceded by the fame of his fasts 
and self-tortures, come self-appointed to 
tighten the bonds of discipline in Upper 
Egypt. No one had hitherto questioned 
the propriety of his action in a country 
“‘where whoever wore a black dress was 
invested with tyrannical power.” A man 
who had lived in a dry well for many 
years on five figs a day was thereby qual- 
ified to settle the most difficult points of 
church government. The very clanking 
of his irons was an irrefutable argument 
in support of any statement he might 
choose to make; and who, in an age of 
faith, could question the words and acts 
of one who had not washed himself with- 
in the memory of living man? Such a 
holy being could not usurp authority; he 
might assume it for a time, as many a 
priest or abbot found to his sorrow, for 
his macerations constituted his divine 
right to dominion; but Marcus’s calm as- 
sumption of his hierarchical superiority in 
his own laura left Ammon quite defense- 
less. Accustomed to impose his will on 
the meek Elias he was unarmed for re- 
sistance, and growling something about 
such boys being treated differently in 
Scetis, he reluctantly lowered his staff and 
returned to his place. 

In Serapion, too, his apostrophe had 
evoked latent emotions. Elias’s appeal 
had touched his heart; all his mother in 
him had responded tremulously to it; but 
Ammon’s aggression aroused the man’s 
combativeness. Under the gentle rule of 
Marcus he had long remained a dutiful 
boy; the ascetic’s rough words had ma- 
tured him suddenly, as a young tree 
bursts into leaf under the onslaught of a 
summer storm. With a novel sense of ela- 
tion which enfranchised him from doubts 
and tremors, he answered Elias’s plead- 
ing look: — 

“T will lead you to my cell where Mari- 
nus lies; under the tunic I promised not 
to touch is the cross you seek. He kissed 
it before he died, and prayed Him who 


hung on it for us to forgive those who had 
done evil to him, and offered his torments 
to his Lord and Saviour;”’ and Serapion, 
his exaltation increasing as the memory 
of Marinus grew to clearer and firmer 
form in his mind, added slowly and loud- 
ly, that all might hear: — 

“T do most humbly confess and repent 
my sin of disobedience, and I will meekly 
receive whatever punishment you may 
mete out to me. But were it all to do over 
again I could not act otherwise, and I 
thank God that He led Marinus to my 
door.” 

Serapion, after one steady look at the 
elders, at Ammon, and at the curious 
crowd of monks, bent his head to receive 
the blow, or the words more heavy to 
bear than blows, that his bold avowal had 
provoked. He had no dread of them, he 
was singularly uplifted by his champion- 
ship of the innocent dead, and something 
of Marinus’s own spirit seemed to have 
entered into him. The torch had passed 
from hand to hand as Ammon had pre- 
dicted. But the thirst for self-abasement 
was for the nonce unslaked. The two old 
men before whom he knelt exchanged a 
look: Father Elias whispered timidly, 
with a sidelong glance at his guardian 
angel, who seemed momentarily to have 
withdrawn himself from the spectacle of 
such depravity, “‘ Blessed are the merci- 
ful, for they shall obtain mercy,’ — is it not 
so, my Brother Marcus?” while Marcus 
added: “Your duty comes first, my son; 
your confession and penance later. While 
we talk our brothers are suffering. Lead 
the way to your cell.” 

Serapion had but a dim memory after- 
wards of a hurried walk over the rock- 
ledge; of digging deep into the loose sand 
of the newly made grave; of gently lift- 
ing out of the sarcophagus that light (so 
piteously light) burden, and of reverently 
uncovering the face of his dead friend, 
which still wore the pathetic, conquered 
look of those who die in flowering-time. 
Marinus was quite unchanged; the clean, 
cool sand had lain lightly on him, and 
death, in pity of his youth, had spared 
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something of its grace. Serapion felt anew 
the sense of loss as he straightened the 
tangled curls, and smoothed the folds of 
the tunic; then, still seeing the crowd of 
eager monks at the door, and the little 
group before him mistily as through tears 
or driving rain, he stood aside, saying, — 
“Father Elias, will you take the cross 
now ?” 

The old Abba, after a short, silent 
prayer, sunk on his knees and pulled 
tremulously at the chain on the dead 
boy’s neck, but it seemed caught in the 
rope girdle around the waist, and after 
vainly trying to draw it up, he clumsily 
untied the knotted drapery on Marinus’s 
shoulder and turned down the front of 
the tunic. There lay the cross quite safe, 
but as if it possessed a Gorgon spell to 
turn living flesh to stone, the four men 
glared at itin pallid amazement, looked at 
-one another, blanched, and stared again. 

Then Serapion, with a cry of ineffable 
tenderness and grief and pity, swiftly 
replaced the tunic, while Ammon, groan- 
ing and beating his breast, threw himself 
down on the sand, and Elias, tumbling 
into a dejected heap, began to moan and 
rock himself to and fro. 
was no youth, but a dead maiden; the 


For Marinus 
grave had yielded the girl’s secret. 


It was Marcus who first found speech. 
““Now blessed be He who hath inspired 
such incomparable humility and refreshed 
these old eyes by the sight thereof; and 
blessed are we to have this holy and per- 
fect example in our midst, and thrice 
blessed are you, Serapion, to have enter- 
tained this angel. Be comforted, my bro- 
ther,” he continued, raising Elias to his 
unsteady feet, “she who forgave you on 
sarth will intercede for you in heaven.” 

““No, no,” sobbed the old man, who 
possessed the donum lachrymarum in 
abundance. “‘I have been an unfaithful 
steward; his — her father left her in my 
care when he died, and I drove her — 
tormented her — worked her to death. I 
should have guessed — ] 
known!” 


should have 
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“And robbed her of a crown, and us 
of a saint,” retorted Ammon, whom Mar- 
cus’s words had revived like a draught of 
palm wine. “‘We have been but instru- 
ments in the divine hand to fashion this 
soul for his service. Let us rejoice, then, 
and do not forget the cross. Your being 
commanded to take it from the martyr’s 
body is surely a sign that you are forgiven. 
Strange that you were elected for this 
honor, but the ways of the Lord are in- 
scrutable.” 

So the old man was comforted, and at 
last timidly removed the cross, now freed 


from the arresting folds of drapery, from 
the dead girl’s breast. Serapion, who had 
not moved or spoken since he had rev- 
erently replaced the tunic, stood like one 
in a trance, looking down on the empty 


sheath of the creature for whom he had 
sinned. Like the blinding light that on 
the road to Damascus flashed upon the 
persecutor, bringing inward illumination, 
and darkening the outer world, the know- 
ledge of his own heart burst upon Sera- 
pion in one crowded moment. He loved! 
And this love, sanctified by death, for one 
who could never feel it or need it, was no 
sinful passion, but an act of adoration. 
A bewildering sense of discovery, of ex- 
ultation, mingled with the anguish of 
frustration and loss, held him rigid and 
motionless, while a curious crowd, aug- 
mented by the villagers, to whom by 
some mysterious means the news had 
been instantly conveyed, defiled past the 
body. When devout women came to 
carry it away, and to wash and robe it for 
a triumphal progress down the river, he 
did not speak, although his eyes betrayed 
Only those 
hours of his life that he had spent with 
Marinus seemed real to him; all the rest 
was but a vain appearance; all other be- 
ings, merely simulacra, dust and shadows. 


a dumb, intolerable pain. 


Wise Father Marcus, noting Serapion’s 
dazed look, sent for the child, and, put- 
ting it in his arms, bade him care for it, 
saying, “It shall be your penance for dis- 
obedience,” and Serapion was led back to 
duty by those soft, clinging hands. 
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The old 
tranquil delight in work and life was 
‘The passionate tenderness, the 
chivalrous devotion, long dormant in an 
ardent and reverent nature, stretched out 
imploring hands fated to remain forever 


To duty, but not to peace. 


gone, 


empty, and shook barred gates, closed 
for all time. “‘He who sits quiet in the 
desert has only one enemy to fight, his 
own heart.” Only one! What ‘more re- 
doubtable or subtle foe could he con- 
tend against? His waking and sleeping 
dreams, his daily meditations, his night- 
ly vigils, were haunted. One image filled 
his periphery, quickening mysterious 
forces in the depths of his nature; it 
could not be exorcised; all spiritual weap- 
ons were shivered against it. His spirit 
prostrated itself before the martyr, but 
his heart cried out for the woman. Ma- 
rina! Marina! Not the saint in glory, net 
the wounded guest, but the girl whom he 
had never known, caressing her doves, 
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tending her roses, obsessed his vision; 
and to shut his eyes against this radiant 
presence was to feel the elastic resistance 
of her ringlets against his fingers, the 
light burden of her slenderness in his 
arms. Again, like a celestial envoy, rose 
the remembrance of her holiness, stilling 
the tumult in his veins, bringing deliver- 
ance from vain desire, and he mourned 
like one who had profaned an altar. 
Sometimes he could conceive her as a 
divine essence beckoning him to the 
height she had gained, and her dear earth- 
ly shell became only a tabernacle hal- 
lowed by the mystery within: and then 
he would be shaken by a passion of fierce 
longing, dogged by a sense of utter deso- 
lation, and the unending struggle began 
again. 

It was in communion with a memory 
at once so inspiring and so enthralling 
that Serapion found martyrdom, and won 
sanctity. 
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Over fifty years have passed since the 
first world’s peace congresses met. Seven 
in all were held, and in them the im- 
pulse of the peace movement attained 
its full force as a motive for the welfare 
of the world. ‘The first of these congresses 
was that in London in 1843. ‘Then came 
the great gatherings in Brussels in Sep- 
tember, 1848; in Paris in August, 1849; 
in Frankfort in August, 1850; in London 
in July, 1851; in Manchester in January, 
1853, and in Edinburgh in October, 1853. 
These demonstrations had the freshness 
and the enthusiasm of the Washing- 
tonian temperance movement. All the 
moral, humanitarian, industrial, social, 
and financial reasons which are now 
massed so conclusively against war were 
urged then, with the only difference from 


the present attack that modern statistics 
were lacking, and that the illustrations 
from recent warfare were not available. 
But the vision of the pioneers of those 
days, of Elihu Burritt, of Victor Hugo, 
of Henry Richard, of Frédéric Bastiat, of 
Richard Cobden, of Emile de Girardin, 
of John Bright, and of many others, was 
as far-seeing as that of their successors, 
and their thunders against the evils and 
the follies of war were as loud. 

But dark days followed. The Crimean 
War engrossed the attention of Europe. 
Then our own civil war banished from 
our minds the hopes of the first effort, 
and the early congresses lost their initial 
force. Only in recent years is their pro- 
digious momentum once more felt. 

Peace societies, however, continued 
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their work within national limits. But 
not until 1878, at the World’s Exposition 
in Paris, was another international ga- 
thering held to promote the concord of the 
nations. Seeds were then sown of larger 
work, and in 1889 began the present 
series of universal peace congresses of 
which the session in Boston in October 
will be the thirteenth. 

Practical means have been the purpose 
of these agitators. They have aimed to 
combine sentiment with accomplishment, 
and the successive congresses have la- 
bored steadily for the prevention of war, 
and for the substitution of reason for force 
in the settlement of differences between 
the nations. Arbitration has been the 
great theme which has rung from the plat- 
forms of these congresses year after year, 
whether the session has been in some 
European capital or in Chicago. Kin- 
dred topics have been debated with all 
the vigor and earnestness that enthusiastic 
apostles of the reform could command, 
and an immense pioneer work has been 
done in educating the nations for peace. 
International relations are, doubtless, far 
more friendly to-day than they would 
have been had it not been for the self- 
sacrifice, for many discouraging years, 
of these world benefactors. 

Insistence upon the brotherhood of 
man has been constant. On that founda- 
tion have been discussions of disarma- 
ment of the nations, of the diffusion of 
peace principles in all public schools, 
of the negotiation of arbitration treaties, 
of industrial arbitration, of prevention 
of military drill in public schools, of an 
international peace bureau, of the codifi- 
cation of international law, and of many 
other propositions tending toward the con- 
summation of the great purpose. 

Such have been the conditions ante- 
cedent to the meeting of the Universal 
Peace Congress in Boston in October. 
The progress for peace has been wonder- 
ful in recent years, in the opinion of those 
who have followed it in detail. The arbi- 
tration conference at Lake Mohonk this 
year was attended by a larger number of 
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enthusiastic men and women than any 
preceding session. Anxiety for the estab- 
lishment of universal peace was never 
greater than now, when the war in the 
Far East illustrates the evils against 
which the Congress is working, and when 
menaces upon our own liberty and politi- 
cal institutions, as a consequence of our 
last war, are filling the minds of many of 
our patriotic citizens with apprehension. 

Under these conditions, it is timely to 
turn to another movement, which has al- 
ready astrong standing in Massachusetts 
and in Pennsylvania, and see what pro- 
mise it has for assistance toward the 
peace of the world. 

World-peace is the object of the com- 
World- 
organization, beginning with a world- 
legislature, or a “stated international con- 
gress,” is the object of an effort before 
the Congress of the United States, pro- 
posed to it by a resolution of the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts, as well as by 
private citizens. ‘The proposition here 
advanced is that world-organization in- 
cludes world-peace, and vastly more. 
Therefore, to employ a military term in 
speaking of the effort for peace, the peace 
of the world may be secured most quickly 
and permanently by a flank movement, 
not attacking the difficulties directly in 
front, but approaching them by way of 
the organization of the world. When the 
greater shall have been secured, the less 
will be found one of the rewards of the 
effort, and such broad and deep founda- 
tions will have been laid for the future 
that the superstructure cannot be over- 
thrown. 

By putting mankind into its true po- 
sition as an organic whole, permanent 
conditions of peace will be established. 
It may occur that some outburst of hu- 
man passion will flare up, making a com- 
motion for a time. But that will not 
change the general truth, nor overthrow 
the fact that the best possible conditions 
for permanent peace have been estab- 
lished. The crust of the earth is a fairly 
stable place upon which to live, in spite 


ing Universal Peace Congress. 
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of earthquakes and volcanoes. Earth’s 
forces break out at times; men’s passions 
might overcome restraint occasionally, 
but the fitting of the nations into the unity 
of mankind would be the best possible 
preventive of such outbreaks, the most 
likely to compel them to be of short du- 
ration, and the most powerful energy to 
force the insubordinate elements into 
their due subordination. 

World-organization must grow out of 
the essential unity of mankind. It cannot 
be a federation, or any agreement which 
has in itself the seeds of nullification or 
secession or any implication that the con- 
ditions were created by men and may be 
destroyed by men at will. The funda- 
mental reality in the existence of man- 
kind was not created by men and cannot 
be destroyed by men. Recognition of 
this fundamental truth, the unity of man- 
kind, is the preliminary of world-organi- 
zation. Effort for world-peace, therefore, 
should act along the line of omnipotent 
truths, and not endeavor to advance along 
a line of options created by men. 

World - organization will be found 
much easier than it now seems to most 
people if they will only practice what 
they know, or believe, to be true. One of 
the inconsistencies which every observ- 
ing man must notice is not only (as the 
world generally complains) that Chris- 
tians do not act as if they believed what 
they say they believe, but that it is just 
as true of people generally; they seem 
to distrust the universality and undevi- 
ating force of eternal principles. With 
many people it is as if the multiplication 
table ran after this fashion: “5 times 5 
are 25; 6 times 5 are about 30; 7 times 5 
are between 34 and 36; 8 times 5 are in 
doubt, but most mathematicians hold 
that the answer approximates 40; 9 times 
5 are uncertain, authorities differ, the 
public is in doubt, and it is a question 
which may well be left to a referendum.” 
Building on the eternal foundation of the 
unity of mankind (and those who dispute 
it are a negligible quantity for this dis- 
cussion), the steps which are in order for 
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the organization of the world into one 
political body are coming to be seen 
more and more distinctly in the near fu- 
ture. 

We take the world as it is to-day, more 
or less occupied by nations more or less 
near together, every producer trying to 
enlarge his market and to bring the world 
closer to himself, — except where states- 
men are using the tremendous powers of 
government to put obstructions in the 
way of trade, and to make each country 
an isolated economic factor. Though na- 
tions have many relations to one another, 
and more to-day than ever before, yet 
they want many more than they have 
now. People in incalculable numbers in 
every quarter of the earth wish to do busi- 
ness with other people in every other part 
of the earth, and all sorts of persons, in 
all sorts of places, have a desire which 
would be uncontrollable, if they had the 
money to satisfy it, to see all the other 
sorts of persons and places upon the 
earth. World-unity is a fact to-day. But 
unity of the world under a government of 
men is not a fact. Narrowness of view, 
conservative ideas of progress, timidity 
regarding the future, selfish jealousy lest 
others get more than we if we throw 
down all barriers which shut us out from 
our place in the organic total of mankind, 
—these factors stand in the way of the 
accomplishment of formal political unity, 
and, in every nation, hold back those who 
are already fit and otherwise ready for 
political union. 

At our present rate of progress, con- 
sidering the enterprise, push, and optim- 
ism of men, this unstable condition can- 
not exist much longer. World-forces are 
rapidly bringing mankind to its birth- 
right as a united whole, working together 
in harmony, and then the wonder will be 
how men could have been so foolish as 
to have opposed or ridiculed such a con- 
summation. 

Organization, for a political person, 
means that it must have organs whereby 
it can know its environment, what its 
body is, what its surroundings are, what 
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its nature demands, what its circum- 
stances permit, and so on, as far as the 
functions of a knowing organ are con- 
cerned. It must have the means of ex- 
pressing its will after it has learned what 
its conditions demand. It must have an 
organ for carrying the will into action. 
It must have an organ to determine how 
far the expressed will applies to particular 
-ases. In other words, it must have a 
legislative department, an executive de- 
partment, and a judicial department. 

Nations have these organs now. ‘To 
that partial extent mankind is organized 
already. But mankind, as a whole, has 
not yet any such organs established and 
recognized by the nations. The nations 
deny that there is any sovereignty over 
them. It is true that developments have 
already occurred, remarkable in number 
and wonderfully significant in idea, prov- 
ing the unity of mankind, and that the 
nations are coming to recognize it. But 
hitherto not only has each nation rightly 
denied that any other is more sovereign 
than itself, but each has refused to admit 
the sovereignty of the whole over itself. 
That is, mankind, as a whole, is not yet 
organized. Fragmentary organization, 
equipment with organs by sections, known 
as nations, is the highest point of devel- 
opment thus far. 

Now, in the relations of nations to one 
another, as proved by their treaties and 
code of international law, certain truths 
are recognized which involve the very na- 
ture of mankind asa created whole. That 
is, there is a world-constitution, unwritten, 
not called by that name, but existing as 
truly as the animal creation existed be- 
fore it was named by man, and as inde- 
pendent of his recognition and his nam- 
ing as the animal creation was indepen- 
dent of human recognition. Though that 
world-constitution has remained obscure 
and unrecognized, yet world - progress 
toward its formal expression has been 
wonderfully rapid in recent years. 

In the first place, that constitution is 
bringing about the formal existence of an 
organ for the use and for the expression 
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of the intelligence and the will of the 
world. Nations, repeatedly, in separate 
congresses, upon special subjects, have 
expressed their intelligence and their will, 
and have entrusted to the nations sever- 
ally the duty of carrying out that will, as 
is most perfectly illustrated in the case of 
the Universal Postal Union. That is, the 
nations are creating a world legislative 
department. 

In the next place, the establishment of 
‘The Hague Court of Arbitration is doubt- 
less the beginning of the establishment of 
a judicial department which will include 
other duties than the settlement of causes 
dangerous to the peace of nations. Lastly, 
the formal establishment of some world- 
executive will not long lag behind the cre- 
ation of the legislative and the judicial 
departments. ‘The world is moving rap- 
idly toward political organization as one 
body, and the situation must soon reveal 
itself to present doubters. 

United States history throws a power- 
ful light upon the wider truth of the rela- 
tions of the nations to one another. After 
the Revolution the Federation. 
Subject colonies, having thrown off the 


came 


government of England, were indepen- 
dent states, or sovereign powers, in their 
relations to one another and to the world. 
So they said. But the Nature of Things, 
asserting itself through a disorganized 
currency, industrial distress, political an- 
tagonisms, and the decrepitude of the 
central government, said to these self- 
styled sovereigns: “You are fools. You 
must recognize me. You are one. You 
must recognize your unity in me. ‘Throw 
away your theories. Admit the truth 
which existed before you, which shaped 
your being, and which holds you in its 
inexorable grasp.” The wisdom of the 
framers was shown in their recognition 
of the folly of the federation, and in their 
willingness to become subordinate to the 
Nature of Things. 

Yet the sovereignty of each state was 
recognized, such were the exigencies of 
the times, to the extent that it could come 
under the Constitution or not, at its will. 
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Years passed before the slowest and dull- 
est and most selfish of them recognized 
the fundamental fact that they were in 
the grip of circumstances, and in relations 
over which they had no sovereignty, and 
then they formally adopted the Constitu- 
tion. 

What the. Nature of Things will yet do 
with the United States remains to be seen. 
As far as our Constitution is in accord 
with the supreme, unwritten constitution, 
it is in an impregnable stronghold, and no 
might of man can destroy it. But wher- 
ever it is not in accord, or is so interpreted 
as not to be in working accord, then the 
Nature of ‘Things will have no more re- 
gard for the written Constitution than a 
tornado has for the straws in its path. 
Fundamental rights of man and the true 
obligations and responsibilities of nations 
lie in the world-constitution back of all 
written agreements or treaties or human 
understandings whatever, and they will 
triumph at last, provided men are unself- 
ish enough and brave enough to die for 
their rights, — and martyrs have never 
yet been lacking when the cause was clear. 
So we can turn to the history of the 
United States and get a bright illumina- 
tion upon present conditions and duties. 

States of the United States do not have 
wars with one another. It is true that the 
great civil strife occurred, but the Nature 
of ‘Things proved that the bond over the 
warring parts was stronger than the repel- 
lent forces whose presence together was 
due to the introduction of a falsehood 
contradicting the truth of human free- 
dom, which was one of the fundamental 
and eternal principles upon which the na- 
tion was established. But civil war be- 
tween different individual states is impos- 
sible, though there are diversities of inter- 
ests and of local sentiment between some 
of the states greater than the diversity 
between the northern tier of states and the 
interests and sentiment of the people of 
Canada. States of the United States have 
no tariff wall between them. ‘Though the 
nation covers such immense territory that 
the good of one section is gained under 
VOL. XCIV —- NO. DLXAIII 
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our tariff by direct and admitted loss to 
another, — as in the case of the duty on 
hides and leather, — yet the states which 
suffer for the benefit of the others con- 
tinue in their friendly relations, and there 
is no possibility of war. ‘The original colo- 
nies have submitted to the Nature of 
Things. They have abandoned forever 
their claim of absolute sovereignty, and 
they enjoy permanent peace and friend- 
ship with one another. 

They are in organic relations with one 
another. Politically they are one. One 
flag is over them. One legislative body, 
composed of representatives of all sec- 
tions, makes laws for the whole, and pro- 
motes the development of the weakest 
parts. One judiciary department has 
jurisdiction over cases which arise be- 
tween the different states, or between the 
states and the general government, or be- 
tween citizens of different states. Settle- 
ment of all differences is assured accord- 
ing to forms of justice which are the same 
in all parts of the country. One execu- 
tive, in the choice of whom all the parts 
have a voice, enforces the will of the repre- 
sentatives and carries out the decisions 
of the courts. The political machinery 
is built for the just settlement of causes 
of differences, and for the harmonious 
growth of all parts of the living whole. 
Law is respected. An army is needed, 
internally, for police purposes only for 
the savage and lawless communities. 

Yet these amicable and prosperous re- 
lations for the individual states have not 
been secured by any direct agreements 
between them individually since the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. Maine has no 
treaty relations with California, nor even 
with Vermont. Formal relations have 
been rendered needless forever because 
the Nature of Things has been recog- 
nized. ‘That determines the relations of 
the states toone another. When they have 
once come into the relations which are in 
accord with the higher powers, then fur- 
ther arrangements have been superfluous. 
The greater has included the less, and a 
vault full of treaties and agreements and 
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codicils and explanations and _ratifica- 
tions could accomplish no more than is 
secured forever in the whole, and in de- 
tail, by the simple act of recognizing the 
fundamental unity of the states in the 
superior nation. 

Thus the United States is an illustra- 
tion to the entire world of the peace and 
prosperity which follow the accomplish- 
ment in political life of the unity of man- 
kind, as far as our Union embodies and 
expresses that unity. When Connecticut 
expanded into the great West it was not 
necessary that she should conquer larger 
areas. ‘The exact contrary actually oc- 
curred, and the survival of the name of 
the Connecticut Reserve will proclaim to 
the world, as long as those hear who have 
sars to hear, that political supremacy is 
needless for the spread of a colonizing 
people. New York capitalists did not 
declare war upon Montana when they 
wished to invest their capital in the depos- 
its which dazzled the imagination of the 
covetous by the fabulous richness of their 
ores. Yet the local laws of Montana were 
materially different from those of New 
York. Ohio has not made war upon Lou- 
isiana because the latter has control of 
the mouth of the Mississippi and prevents 
access to the ocean. Massachusetts has 
not carried fire and sword into South Car- 
olina in order to invest her capital there 
in cotton manufacture, nor did New 
Hampshire desolate the plains of Kansas 
with the carnage of innocent women and 
children, and becloud the horizon with 
the smoke of burning homes in order to 
make sure of her investments in Western 
farm mortgages. Pennsylvania has not 
established concentration camps of the 
helpless non-combatants of her sister 
states in order to open a market for her 
iron and coal, nor has Minnesota trans- 
ported the people of Rhode Island to 
some remote confinement in order to open 
up the little state to her superabundant 
wheat. Expansion has been the practice 
in our country from the beginning, free 
and constant expansion, without the ac- 
companiment of political conquest, even 
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where the people and the laws to which 
the expansionists went were totally differ- 
ent from those which they left behind 
them. The Southwestern states, with their 
Mexican antecedents and population, il- 
lustrate the power of supreme political 
conditions to preserve the peace, and to 
open all possible sources of profitable in- 
vestment without resort to force, to say 
nothing of resort to outrage, oppression, 
and slaughter. 

No one has ever been heard to say in 
these times that this system of political 
relations is less beneficial than would be a 
system whereby each state might be an 
independent sovereignty, each having a 
high tariff wall against its neighbor, each 
staggering under a standing army to repel 
invasions from its stronger neighbors, 
and to plunder its weaker ones, where 
-ach workman toiled with a_ soldier 
strapped to his back in order to maintain 
an unstable equilibrium, and where the 
passions and jealousies of each state were 
‘ach and 
Yet such 
would be the condition of the states of our 
country to-day if they had not recognized 
the Nature of Things and surrendered a 
seeming sovereignty, which they never had 


in constant exercise against 
every one of its neighbors. 


in fact, in order to rise to a higher plane of 
existence as subordinate parts of one or- 
ganic whole, one self-governing nation. 
This is no mere human order which is 
supreme in our country to-day. It is no 
result of cunning wits planning out a po- 
litical machine and fitting the parts to- 
gether like a marvelous mechanism so 
framed that it never breaks down and 
never develops excessive friction. Our 
present system is strong because it recog- 
nizes the foundation truths which lie in 
the relations of free and independent hu- 
man beings to one another. Our states- 
men have recognized and applied the 
eternal truths in the Nature of ‘Things. 
The inevitable consequences have fol- 
lowed that recognition. Similar conse- 
quences will follow similar recognition in 
the relations of the nations to one another. 
But there are other forces which work 
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for the unity of our country. Sons of 
New England become loyal sons of the 
Western states in which they have their 
present homes, yet they are none the less 
loyal to the homes of their fathers. Old 
Home Week is conclusive proof of the 
strength of the bond which holds the 
dwellers on the prairies to the hills and 
valleys of the ancestral states. Sons and 
Daughters of the Revolution are equally 
loyal, whether they live on the Atlantic, 
Pacific, Gulf, or Lake coast. It has been 
proclaimed as one of the blessings of the 
war with Spain (not admitting or denying 
here the assumption that war has bless- 
ings) that it brought together once more 
Southerner and Northerner under the 
Stars and Stripes. Fraternal orders have 
their members in every part of the coun- 
try. Great expositions demonstrate that 
there is a brotherhood among all our peo- 
ple, whether they come from the East or 
West. Freedom of intercourse, frequency 
of personal contact, intimate association 
in trade and pleasure, familiarity with one 
another’s peculiarities, appreciation of 
the humanity which is deeper and stron- 
ger than peculiarities and circumstances, 
all these influences weld our people into 
one great family, between whose members 
conflict is becoming more and more im- 
possible, not only because our political 
system prevents it, but because our po- 
litical system promotes something higher 
than political relations, and because the 
brotherly affection between our people 
will find some way other than war by 
which to settle any differences which may 
arise out of their common weaknesses and 
passions. 

Now apply the illustration of the 
United States to the nations of the world. 
Suppose that the first object of world- 
statesmen is to secure perpetual peace. 
We have shown the world how. Our 
states have formally surrendered their 
claim to absolute sovereignty. They have 
voluntarily taken their place as subordi- 
nate parts ina larger whole, and the crush- 
ing might of the stronger states coercing 
the weaker ones by fire and sword, by 


slaughter and rapine, was not a necessary 
preliminary of the new relation. The 
states reserved for local self-government 
the detaiis in which local administration 
can secure more accurate justice and 
larger liberty for each person than the 
broad and less discriminating power of 
the central government. 

Let each nation now, in the pursuit 
of world-peace, recognize in like manner 
the Nature of Things. It was supreme 
over our original states. It is equally su- 
preme over all the nations combined, and 
it will continue to load them down with 
the enormous burden of their ignorance 
and their blunder until they open their 
eyes and admit the prime fact in their 
existence. 

Our states established a political organ- 
ization to fit their needs. ‘That is, they set 
up, with all the wisdom they could gather 
from their experience, enlarged by their 
rare genius for political constructiveness, 
a legislative department for their central 
government, an executive department, 
and a judicial department. Every neces- 
sary organ was provided. Organs are in- 
dispensable to bodies which expect to do 
anything, and it would be as foolish to 
suppose that the world, as a political 
body, can act without world-organs as to 
suppose that we could have a central goy- 
ernment for the United States without 
organs whose field for exercise covered 
the entire country. The world has not yet 
got its head. It has no organ of intelli- 
gence. It is far from having any means 
whereby it can formulate or express its 
will, and further still from a means of en- 
forcing it. A world-legislature, then, and 
a world-executive and a world-judiciary 
must come in due time, before mankind 
will be fitly organized for any simple act 
as a world-organism. If we face the situa- 
tion squarely we see that it does not re- 
quire either impossibilities or absurdities. 
It offers promise of reward beyond our 
imagination to comprehend, yet within 
the ability of the nations to secure without 
loss to any, and with immense credit and 
benefit to all. More than this, the signs of 
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the times point to the certain realization 
of the predictions of political world-unity. 

Already the world has made material 
progress toward the consummation of 
this great ideal, though the skeptics are 
many in spite of a profusion of facts. 
World-peace may be much nearer than 
the hopeless and the doubters suppose. 
Humanity is even now becoming organ- 
ized into one whole. The proposition for a 
world-legislative body, with regular ses- 
sions for such business as may come be- 
fore it (though the point of reference to 
the home governments for ratification of 
its acts is conceded), has already been 
heard by the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs of our national Congress, and 
the representatives of the American Peace 
Society who presented the case were ac- 
corded such a favorable reception that 
they believe that their movement will 
find approval. The idea of world-unity 
is stronger to-day than it ever was before. 
Expectation of the realization of the in- 
spiring ideal is spreading among those 
who watch the signs of the times. Famil- 
iarity with the facts only strengthens this 
confidence. The example of the United 
States is in itself such a proof that it will 
do much to convince the political leaders 
of our country, and to persuade the states- 
men of Europe, Asia, South America, and 
other lands that the truth is applicable to 
all mankind, and that in the realization of 
this ideal will come permanent peace and 
prosperity, with practical enjoyment of 
the brotherhood of man. 

Absolute sovereignty having been 
waived by the agreement of the nations to 
enter into a regular international con- 
gress, there would follow participation in 
regulations tending to establish similar 
conditions around the world among all 
nations represented in the Congress. In 
the United States over thirty states and 
territories have joined the effort for larger 
unity in state procedure by the appoint- 
ment of Commissioners on the Uniformity 
of Legislation. Effort in a similar direc- 
tion would be one of the earliest necessi- 
ties felt by a world-legislature. Indeed, 
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there is in sight already, in this and other 
fields, abundance of material for world- 
legislation for several sessions. 

One of the conditions which promotes 
peace between the states of the United 
States is that, wherever any citizen may 
be, he is free to enjoy whatever form of 
religion he prefers. He may be a Chris- 
tian, Mohammedan, or pagan, as he 
pleases, only he must preserve the peace 
and live a decent life. World-peace will 
be unspeakably promoted if there pre- 
vails such a system of world-law that 
when a man goes into any part of the 
world, he will be free to worship God 
after any form he prefers. Other liberties, 
now not known in all countries, may be 
expected in the growing toleration and 
homogeneity of the world. 

But world-law which secures personal 
rights and liberty having been estab- 
lished, there will arise a far greater free- 
dom of movement among the peoples of 
the world. Mutual concessions will be 
made for the sake of securing to each the 
advantages given to the citizens of the 
most favored nation. Thus trade and 
profit would become increasingly possi- 
ble. National belief that it was necessary 
to expand by conquest in order to find 
security for religion, for trade, or for pro- 
perty rights, would dissipate in the pres- 
ence of universal toleration and univer- 
sal opportunity. Japan could expand 
into Korea without feeling that she must 
dominate it politically. Russia would 
find her ice-free seaport without becom- 
ing a menace to Japan. England could 
trade in India without holding hundreds 
of millions of people her political sub- 
jects. The United States could sell cotton 
cloth and machinery in China without 
incidentally holding against their will a 
nation of 7,600,000 Filipinos. The Boers 
could govern themselves, meeting the 
outlander issue under local conditions, 
without being forced into the British Em- 
pire. So much, and much more like it, 
would be accomplished under a system of 
world-law. 

But the world-court would carry the 
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probability of peace to a certainty. As 
our national courts have jurisdiction over 
issues involving parties other than the 
residents of one state, so the world-court 
would be a tribunal before which national 
differences could be tried and settled by 
the highest judicial ability the human 
race could produce. Nations would be in 
their organic relation to one another as 
parts of the common whole. Occasion 
for differences would be reduced to such 
minor matters that not only would the 
honor of each contestant be satisfied by 
the court procedure, but the material in- 
terests of each would be promoted far 
more than by any possible resort to force. 
For it must be remembered, in connection 
with the truth that only minor matters, 
compared with present issues, would come 
before that court, that, in the relations 
of the nations, there could arise no ques- 
tion of the destruction of one nation by 
another. World-law would remove, by 
its free opportunities for race expansion 
into territories of other races on the part 
of all who desired to trade or travel or live 
elsewhere, all pretext for resort to force. 
More than that, as has actually occurred 
under the Concert of Powers in Europe, 
there would be such jealousy to maintain 
the status quo territorially that the pub- 
lic opinion of the entire world would be 
against any one Power which should un- 
dertake to destroy the existence of any 
other, however small. And the Concert 
itself illustrates the growing and tremen- 
dous strength of world-opinion, especially 
when backed by the moral law. 

Other questions than existence or in- 
tegrity of territory would be settled by the 
world-court, and the public opinion of 
the world would be powerful to influence 
the losing side to accept the verdict with- 
out resort to force. In any event, accep- 
tance would not involve dishonor in the 
eyes of others, because it would be a ver- 
dict by the world-court, and acceptance 
would certainly entail less loss of prestige 
or property, to say nothing of life, than a 
resort to arms. 

The details of the development of the 
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world-executive are not essential to the 
taking of the first steps for world-or- 
ganization for the sake of world-peace. 
Present arrangements, such as exist in 
the case of the special world-congresses 
which have acted upon particular sub- 
jects, suffice for present needs. ‘The main 
elements needed first are the legislative 
and the judicial departments, and these 
are already so near realization that recog- 
nition of the situation by the nations will 
promote the disposition of the people 
everywhere to hasten what is so surely 
approaching. 

With world-organization secure there 
would disappear some of the present 
problems which destroy the financial 
health of Europe and put a burden upon 
the United States. With the danger re- 
moved that national existence might be 
destroyed, with the preservation of terri- 
torial integrity assured, with substantial 
justice (even with the risk of occasional 
errors) promised by a world-court, the 
problem of disarmament would be solved. 
This, of itself, would be of incalculable 
worth. The revival of industry, the de- 
cline of militarism, the decay of national 
jealousies, the promotion of internation- 
al intercourse, the exchange of national 
products on better terms, and other wide- 
spread consequences, would follow the 
recognition by the nations of the Nature 
of Things. 

The Universal Peace Congress can 
help much to hasten the solution of the 
problem of how to end war. Every for- 
ward step which it can take to promote 
knowledge of this American movement in 
the home nations of the members respec- 
tively will be so much direct help to- 
ward the unity of the world as one politi- 
cal body. To this consummation there is 
no doubt — so believe those who are ac- 
tive in this movement — that the world 
will ultimately come. ‘They are not pro- 
phesying whether that consummation is 
near or remote. That it is coming and 
that it will be of incalculable benefit when 
it does come are sufficient premises upon 
which to build the most diligent work 
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While 
there must be a ripening of events for this 
end, and while time must elapse for the 
operation of forces beyond our control, 
yet it is no less true that much depends 
upon direct human agency. The law of 
opportunity improved holds as fully in 


possible for its speedy coming. 


this field as in others, as in the establish- 
ment of ‘The Hague arbitration court, for 
instance. The curse of opportunity neg- 
lected hangs over those who counsel neg- 
lect as truly as over any others who fail 
to rise to the full height of their oppor- 
tunity and responsibility. Subjects are 
waiting in abundance for the action of 
the regular congress of nations, or the 
world-legislature. Obstacles are no more 
insurmountable than they were for The 
Hague court. Indeed, the success of that 
effort guarantees and prophesies success 
in this. The cause itself is momentous 
enough, magnificent enough, and inspir- 
ing enough to call out patient, untiring, 
and self-sacrificing effort. 

Fitting it is that Boston should be the 
place of the gathering of the Congress 
which promises to be the largest and most 
influential in the history of the peace 
movement, for Boston has been in the 
fore-front of the agitation for world- 
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peace from the beginning. It was at a 
meeting of the American Peace Society, 
at its Boston home, on July 26, 1841, that 
the proposition was first made, by Joseph 
Sturge, an Englishman, which resulted 
in the entire series of international peace 
Charles Sumner’s famous 
oration, “The True Grandeur of Na- 
tions,” —a convincing plea for peace 
which still has living foree,— was the 
public Fourth of July oration in Boston 
in 1845. In Park Street Church, in 1849, 
Sumner delivered his powerful indict- 
ment against war, — “The War System 
of Nations.” Almost all the anti-slavery 
leaders were pronounced peace men, es- 


congresses. 


pecially Channing, Garrison, and Sum- 
ner, and the Massachusetts Peace Society 
was organized in Channing’s study on 
December 26, 1815. Boston, for many 
years, has been the home of the American 
Peace Society. Among the first twenty- 
two members of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety were the governor of the state and 
the president of Harvard College. Boston 
has always been so conspicuous in the 
peace crusade that her friends look to her 
now to see a new and great advance made 
in consequence of the meeting within her 


gates. 
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BY WINIFRED KIRKLAND 


In the dear, naughty Memoirs of Ma- 
dame de Brillaye, not inaptly named by 
the author the Journal of a Wicked Old 
Woman, you remember that scene in the 
pleasaunce at Chateau Vernot, where the 
turf was like fairy velvet and the trees 
were tortured into all manner of shapes 
unarboreal, — she liked to have her trees 
dressed, she said,— “Thereis something 
indecent in great naked branches sprawl- 
ing the good God knows where.” ‘The 
little old lady is sitting with her great, 
old-ivory cane across her knees; she rolls 
it back and forth with her little old-ivory 
hands, while she scolds Aimée, — as al- 
ways. Aimée has just come through that 
brisk little encounter of hers with de 
Brontignac, and seems to have allowed 
her raiment to look a little battle-worn. 
“Go dress yourself, baby,” cries Ma- 
dame Great - Aunt. “ Will you let your 
very laces whimper? Into your rose vel- 
vet brocade, and your chin will be jerked 
up as if by a string. Gowns have healed 
more hearts than they ’ve ever broken: the 
second, men’s; the first, women’s. Now 
you think you have a soul; when you are 
my age, you will know that women are 
not souls, but dresses. I look back; my 
history is the history of my gowns; un- 
dressed, I do not exist; my clothes are 
myself.” (A few lines above I used the 
word “remember,” but merely for the 
sake of an effective start-off. Madame 
and her Memoirs do not exist outside of 
this paragraph. I am not the first to 
perpetrate a spurious quotation; I am 
merely the first to confess it. ‘To proceed.) 
It is not the first time that the little old 
de Brillaye has set me thinking. Is she 
true in this passage, or merely epigram- 
matic? If my history is the history of my 
clothes, let me so study it out, formulate, 
as it were, the meditations of the pupa 
upon its successive integumenta. Yet the 
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figure is infelicitous. Infact, the chrysalis 
image is not over pretty as regards this 
side of eternity: pupa suggests the pulpy 
tenantry of the chestnut; this worminess 
may be liturgical, but it is unpleasant, is 
opposed to that sociability with one’s self 
which makes life entertaining; there is 
nothing chat- worthy in a worm. Be it 
granted me to regard these accidental rags 
of lawn or wool or silk I find adherent, 
these hardly less transitory hands and feet, 
this hardly more durable incasing occip- 
ital, not as a worm incarcerate, but with 
the detachment and uplift of the incipient 
butterfly. 

Why not my philosophy of my clothes, 
—the pronoun italicized, meaning not 
Teufelsdrockh’s, but my own, both the 
clothes and the philosophy ? Let me here 
and now make some effort toward system 
and definition, toward order out of chaos, 
in that long chapter in a woman’s story, 
my lady’s wardrobe. How far have these 
successive wrappings around and prank- 
ings out of diverse colors and tissues that 
are to my fellow passengers labels of my 
lone pilgrim soul, stating of what age, sex, 
nation, education, and caste I may be, - 
how far have these clothes of mine served 
for triumph or undoing in my spiritual 
history, the life-history of this “celestial 
amphibian,” myself ? 

The clothes of babyhood first. It is a 
strong-minded adult who does not grow 
sentimental in regarding the garments of 
his infancy, — those caps and bibs and 
socks reminding us of the wabbling heads, 
the aching gums, the simian feet, of the 
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days when we, for all our present arro- 
gance of maturity, were the sport of colic 
and nutritive experiment. 

How explain the repugnance of the 
newly-born to clothing, the birth-wail 
that pleads for the sincerity of the nude, 
protests against the cloakings of con- 
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vention? Strange paradox that the first 
emotion of the baby soul should be bit- 
terness against all those contrivances of 
decency, those hemstitched linens and 
embroidered flannels, through which the 
mother heart eased its brooding love. 
The little pink, squirming creature, fresh 
out of eternity, cannot be too quickly 
incased in the wrappings of finite human 
‘are. That is why we are so long in seeing 
ourselves as we really are; all the clothes 
and the conventions were ready for us; 
before we had a glimpse at ourselves we 
were popped into them; it is a merciful 
long while before we are old enough to 
undress sufficiently to discover, away in- 
side, the little shy soul-thing, the naked 
ego, with its eerie eyes. 

Thus it is that when I first find myself 
in those early, misty recesses I see my- 
self all dressed, dressed for company in- 
spection; I am a little girl wearing a crisp- 
ness of brown curl and a crispness of 
white muslin; I wear white stockings and 
Burt’s shoes. —I recognize, also, quite in 
the same way, as enveloping facts, with- 
out which I may not present myself 
unclothed to my fellows, that I have a 
peppery, passionate temper, and an 
imagination, — that is what seeing peo- 
ple in void air and talking to them is 
valled. Thus clad and ticketed, I go pat- 
tering along the pilgrimage. 

How little clothes mattered then! All 
spun about with fairy films and the witch- 
ery of talking trees and singing winds, 
I did not remember my clothes. But at 
times clothes broke in abruptly on my 
unconsciousness. I well remember a cer- 
tain mitten. It was a brown mitten on 
my left hand. My mother and I were 
walking down a flight of stone steps. I 
slipped; my mother caught my hand, re- 
it, but the mitten, and I 
bumped unimpeded to the bottom. My 
baby resentment against that mitten en- 
dured long. 
pointment, this treachery of the accept- 


tained, not 


It was a surprise, a disap- 


ed; so my clothes were not to be trusted; 
it was well to keep half an eye on them. 
The mitten episode marks a step in my 
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spiritual adjustment; my clothes might 
at any moment go back on me. It is a les- 
son I have not yet found it safe to un- 
learn. 

In those days there was a pleasant in- 
terest attached to the Burt’s shoes, — not 
when new and shiny, but later, when they 
had become well worn. Some unexpect- 
ed morning I would espy a peering bit 
of white stocking looking out from the 
blackness of the leather toe. The hole 
being not yet so large or so alarming as 
the cobbler’s charges, a piece of black 
silk was adjusted over the stocking, the 
foot deftly slipped into the shoe, a dash 
of blacking applied to the whole, and be- 
hold, only mother and I knew the differ- 
ence. 

Penury as such was not yet known to 
me. The consciousness of shabbiness had 
not yet frayed the elbows of my soul. 
The device was merely interesting, be- 
guiling the tedium of the sanctuary, and 
affording meditation on the ingenuity of 
mothers. 

Here succeeded several years of tran- 
quillity in my relations to my garments, 
until, at the age of six, I found myself — 
infelix! — removed to a town possess- 
ing a bleak climate and many woolen 
manufactories. It was the custom of the 
house mothers to buy flannel by the piece 
direct from the factory, red flannel, hot, 
thick, felled like a Laplander, and the 
invention of Lucifer. Out of this flannel 
was cut a garment, a continuous, all- 
embracing garment, of neuter gender, in 
which every child in that town might 
have been observed flaming Mephis- 
tophelian-like after the morning bath. A 
pattern was given to our mother. The 
hair shirt— I laugh when I read! By 
definition the hair shirt must have pos- 
sessed geographical limits of attack, but 
my flannels left no pore untickled, un- 
tortured; they heated the flesh until scar- 
let fever paled into a mere pleasantry; 
and they soured the milk of amiability 
within me forever. The rotation of the 
seasons reduced itself to terms of red flan- 
nel. In the autumn, when the happy 
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fowls and foliage alike moulted, shed the 
superfluous, when bracing October set 
the body in a glow, I alone of living 
things must be done up in flannel! And 
more, — did you ever try to draw on your 
stocking smoothly over a red flannel 
tumor at the ankle, and then attempt to 
button over the whole the shoe that fitted 
snugly enough over nothing at all? Did 
you ever tear off shoe and stocking, and, 
dancing red -legged and barefooted, cry 
out in frenzy that you would eschew 
breakfast and school, aliment and en- 
lightenment, but never, never 
again would you wear footgear? ‘Thus 
autumn. And spring, that season of ver- 
nal bourgeoning, was the time when I, 
too, like any other seedkin, slipped free of 
all stuffy incasings, and could sprout and 
spring in air and sun, clad in blessed, 
blessed muslin. I shall never forget the 
corroding bitterness induced by flannels. 
At times they absolutely reduced me to 
fisticuffs with my religion, so that filial 
piety, the ordaining of the seasons, and 
the very catechism itself, hung in the bal- 
ance of the conflict. I believe I can hard- 
ly over-estimate the spiritual detriment 
done me by my flannels. 

One incident of this, my first decade, I 
recall with mingled respect and envy : — 


never, 


“Tt is not now as it hath been of yore.” 


** Choose,” commanded my mother, “ will 
you have a new dress this winter or St. 
Nicholas for next year ?”’ I was stung at 
the implication that for such as me there 
could have been a doubt of the choice. 
St. Nicholas, of course! A magazine 
doth not wax old as doth a garment, and 
besides, is not reading more than rai- 
ment? Alas for the high intellectuality 
of eight years old! If the choice lay now 
between the dress and the book, would I 
hug the volume and walk among my fel- 
lows gladly shabby? I would not. 
About at this same period we were 
visited by a family of strange little girls. 
There were three of them; they stayed 
three days, they changed their dresses 
three times a day, and they never wore 
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the same dress twice. We regarded them 
as we might have regarded the fauna of 
Mars, —they were an utterly new thing. 
It was wonder at first, then pity, then won- 
der again, for we found that they liked it! 
Being little human animals even as we, 
they would rather be tricked out in fresh 
frocks than play tag! What were we 
going to wear that evening, they asked. 
Why, how in the world should we know ? 
Something clean, of course. Our visitors’ 
bits of frocks were embroidered, berib- 
boned, bevelveted in a manner simply 
incomprehensible. What in the world 
happened when they got dirty? That 
visit filled me with prophetic misgivings; 
some day I should have to wear stuff 
goods. In a vision I saw the great gulf 
that separates the grown-up who cannot 
be put through the wash-tub from the 
child whocan. Horror of the unwashable! 
“Shades of the prison-house,’”’— Oh, 
no! 

Just here the retrospect reaches the 
place where the road turned; I do not 
say, forked, for it was not a question of 
alternatives; I was a woman-child, and 
I had to keep on in the only way. Hither- 
to my clothes had been as much or as lit- 
tle myself as the down of the chick, or the 
fur of the rabbit. Providence and my 
parents had provided my apparel without 
the faintest solicitude on my part, leaving 
me free to attend to my body and soul. 
This could not long endure. It is the 
era of Mother Hubbards that bridges 
together the old time and the new. The 
Mother Hubbard was so noteworthy, so 
startling, in fact, after the trimness to 
which we were accustomed, this 


“ Robe ungirt from clasp to hem.” 


It swayed with a truly Hellenic undu- 
lation like the pictures in the mythology. 
I first admired, then coveted, then teased 
my mother into making me one. It was 
finished just after dinner, and though it 
was yet early for dressing, I put it on, and 
turned out upon the street, which, to my 
disappointment, was empty of children. 
There I strutted, and swelled, and waited 
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for the others to come and see, and was 
exalted, not recognizing the first shackles 
of my slavery. Now, first, I become ac- 
quainted with Fashion; now, first, I re- 
gard other people’s clothes as the most 
important factor in the production of my 
own. Too truly it is the close of the first 
chapter, the end of innocence, the end of 
joy, the end of sexlessness. I am irrevo- 
cably a woman: imitation and emulation 
are henceforth the distinguishing motives 
of my costume. Now, first, I look in the 
glass to see my frock, and then I look a 
little higher to see that face and that mop 
of curls I wear, and I wonder what colors 
best suit them. I look at the eyes, too, 
and at the secrets they tell me, and I won- 
der what external clothes and conduct 
are most becoming to those eyes and to 
that inner meshed personality they re- 
veal. What is becoming! The word is 
epitome of all that the grown-up is and 
the child is not. 

‘The period of my teens was the period 
when my wardrobe was continually in 
abeyance upon the higher claims of my 
education. It was not possible simulta- 
neously to beautify my brain and my body. 
I acquiesced in the circumstance, for the 
most part, with occasional fits of passion- 
ate revolt, and more or less constant mis- 
anthropy. I blush to recall that at one 
time the light which was in me turned to 
darkness for a year or more, and all on 
account of my clothes. I found myself at 
a great city school, I a shy little country 
waif, most curiously clad. I looked at the 
clothes of my compeers, and I locked my 
lips and my heart against all converse 
with my fellows, and I walked to the top 
of my classes in a desolation of spirit that 
was tragic. I would have exchanged my 
monthly reports with those of my most 
addle- pated classmate if I could have 
had her clothes. Never since have I ap- 
proached the intellectual achievement of 
fourteen; but the shabbiness of my mo- 
tives was greater than that of my costume. 
The effect was not wholly evil, but I here 
confess that I never should have learned 
Latin rules if I had been prettily dressed. 
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I wanted to show those stylish misses 
that there was no backwoods brain under 
my backwoods hat — that was all! I at- 
tributed to others a snobbishness wholly 
my own, and for that once clothes came 
perilously near costing me all human joy 
in human friendship. 
had never bettered, I might now be a fe- 
male Diogenes, — and incidentally have 
furnished meteoric display for a dozen 
universities. My clothes improved; I am 
not friendless, but dull and illiterate, and 
all through the shaping destiny of dress. 

This paragraph in my history yields me 
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this much of philosophy as regards the 
influence of clothes on the social relations. 
My dress, so long as it be not conspicu- 
ous for disorder, disruption, or display, 
has much less effect on others than on 
myself. But as for myself, since I am a 
woman, and it is ordained of fate that I be 
forever subdued to what I wear, I shall 
never, except when I believe myself suit- 
ably dressed, be able to look my fellow 
creature in the eye with the level gaze 
of conscious equality which alone gains 
friendship. No woman was ever so proud 
as not to cringe in an ugly hat. No woman 
is ever so happy as not to be made un- 
happy by her clothes. Let the dress re- 
formers prattle to the breezes, —there is 
no exaltation like that of knowing one’s 
costume stylish, becoming, and, if possi- 
ble, expensive. Only by recognizing our 
limitations may we women successfully 
cope with them; one’s own respect is 
surest guarantee of other people’s; for 
women self-respect is soonest secured by 
clothes: therefore, O women, dress! 

I have digressed from the contempla- 
tion of my girlhood, but I have not ex- 
hausted that time, for I have not touched 
upon second-hand clothes or long dresses. 
As a girl I was perpetually made over. I 
same to regard fresh material as some- 
Of all gift- 
horses, clothes are the most difficult not 
to criticise, and especially old clothes. 
My prosperous cousins did not possess 
my complexion, my tastes, or my figure, 
and yet I inevitably succeeded to their 


thing almost sacrilegious. 
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clothes, so that I came to watch their ex- 
penditures with morbid interest, and if 
they asked for my advice, the strings of 
my sincerity were severely strained by “a 
lively sense of favors yet to come.” In 
such circumstances it is well to have in 
the family one who is mother, dress- 
maker, and genius, all in one, for only 
such a combination of inspiration and de- 
votion could have kept my head up in 
those days when I was always second- 
hand. 

‘To be honest, am I anything else now ? 
What else is it to be fashionable? With 
brain or scissors every woman is snipping 
and clipping and cutting over other peo- 
ple’s clothes to fit her figure; real clothes 
or clothes existent only in the fashion 
papers or her dressmaker’s brain, but 
what is the difference? Every woman 
wears what somebody else has worn. 
What woman would wear a dress she 
had not first seen on another woman ? 
Old clothes, making over, copying, copy- 
ing, copying,— dear me, how second- 
hand we women are! 

The years from sixteen to twenty are 
those years in a woman’s life when dress 
becomes an ecstasy—as never after- 
wards. Wealways look in the glass when 
we put on our hats, but at sixteen we look 
at the face, not the hat. It is not such a 
bad face to look at, at sixteen, with its eyes 
and lips of wonder. For some few years 
Heaven lets dress be a sheer delight, not 
the mere sordid comfort and decency of 
childhood, or the studied concealment of 
imperfections of maturity, but a revelation 
of the new self of which we are neither 
unconscious nor ashamed. It is but the 
working of natural laws; in the spring do 
not the very trees prank themselves out in 
a vain glory of blossoms, do they not prink 
and preen in the mirroring water, ar- 
ranging their leafy tresses, and bedeck- 
ing themselves for the masculine regard 
of sunbeams and breezes? So girls, and 
many a one quite as unconsciously. ‘The 
sap stirs and the leaf sprouts, and the 
stirring of the sap is a thrilling of new joy, 
and the leaf is a new and beautiful thing. 
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What is it, what am I becoming? Look 
in the glass and see. ‘That is womanhood 
burning in my eyes, on my cheeks, — Oh, 
yes, sir, you may look, too, if you wish. 
When my skirts have grown all the way 
down, and my braids all the way up, then 


there will be coronation robes ready, and 
a kingdom, and a king. Now I am only a 
schoolgirl, but it is all coming, coming, 
coming! Do you wonder that she counts 
each inch on her skirt in an agony of im- 
patience, that she arranges her hair high 
on her head at night before her mirror ? 
Schoolgirl nonsense, and something else. 
‘Then one day it is the hour at last, — it 
is the first long dress, cut to show the regal 
throat, trained like a queen’s. The hair 
is piled up diadem-wise. ‘The princess is 
ready. The color comes and goes, the 
slipper taps the floor — ‘I am all dressed 
for you. I am waiting. Come, Prince, 
hurry, hurry!” 

But, O little Princess, it is not at all 
like what you think, really; so soon your 
long skirts will have ceased to tickle your 
toes with delight, and your coroneted 
tresses will seem to have grown that way. 
The Prince will have come, and you will 
have got used to him, or he will not have 
come, and you will have forgotten that 
you ever expected him; the clothes of wo- 
manhood will no longer be a rapture, but 
an obligation and a habit. You will find 
yourself wearing a personality restricted 
by that thing you have somehow acquired, 
called a style of your own, and restricted 
also by the style of all the other women in 
the world, so that you will find yourself 
wearing those dresses only, and saying 
those words only, that both yourself and 
others expect of you; it will not seem a 
very wonderful thing to be a woman, 
after all. But remember, Miss or Mad- 
am Princess, that you must still go on 
dressing, dressing, dressing to the end. 

What mockery to prate of the equality 
of the sexes when one sex possesses the 
freedom of uniform, and the other is the 
slave of ever-varying costume! Think of 
the great portion of a lifetime we women 
are condemned to spend merely on keep- 
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ing our sleeves in style! Talk of our play- 
ing with scholarship or politics when we 
are all our days panting disheveled after 
scampering Dame Fashion, who, all our 
broken-winded lives, is just a little ahead! 
Yet dress-reform is the first article in our 
creed of antipathies, and I, for one, am 
last of ladies to declare myself a heretic. 
I am not ungrateful for the gift of sex and 
species. Suppose I were a fowl of the air, 
— what condemnation of hodden gray, 
and soul unexpressed either by vocal 
throat or personality of plumage! Among 
things furred or feathered it is the male 
who dresses and the lady who wears uni- 
form; that it is otherwise with human 
beings is due, I suppose, to some freakish 
bit of chivalry on the part of the autocrat 
Evolution, the ring-master who puts the 
entire menagerie through their tricks. 
No, I would not be a fowl; let me not re- 
pine; let me at this business of dressing, 
pluckily. 

Women are nobler than men; it is be- 
“ause we are purified in the fires of more 
severe temptation. Man does not en- 
counter the demoralizing influence of the 
dressmaker, that creature with mouth of 
pins and suave words. ‘To what degrad- 
ing subterfuge are we not reduced to get 
our own way with the dressmaker, see- 
ing with what delight and dexterity she 
lifts her spurning foot against our desires! 
Do we presume to know what we want 
to wear ? — alternately she sporteth and 
scorneth — and yet we lift not against 
her her proper scissors. She practices 
dark arts; she runs an hypnotic finger 
along the seam, and the wrinkle is no 
more seen — until the dress comes home. 
Lies are about her head. Her promises 
are vanity, and her bills elastic as a fluted 
flounce. Counter-mendacity alone can 
move her; the gown must be sent home, 
for we attend a wedding in twenty min- 
utes; even now the caterer “hath paced 
into the hall;”’ or we leave for California 
in an hour, and even now our sleeper 
paws the track. By the ways of unright- 
eousness alone may we be clothed, and 
yet so signal is female virtue that after 
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centuries of dressmakers we are still un- 
scathed in our integrity, and are still the 
church-goers of the species. 

There is something stirring to contem- 
plate in woman’s devotion to dress, — to 
see how we lay down health and comfort, 
and clamber up and frizzle for a lifetime 
on the altar of the esthetic. That is what 
our dressing is to us, — an art and an as- 
piration. If our sex doffed its radiance, 
and did on “blacks,” what loss to popular 
culture!) What of the universal hunger 
for color and form if so many curiosities 
of craft, so many animated works of art 
no longer whisked about the streets of the 
world ? 


For another reason, also, we are preoc- 


- our invincible 
frankness; for we would have our clothes 
the expression of our souls. With what 
fondness we cling to the frock that suits 
us! Such a bundle of subtleties is woman 
that words are too gross — a black coat 
and trousers an insincerity — for the hun- 
dred shades of shifting color and form 
that we are inside. Though it take half 
our life, let us be true to our clothes, our 
clothes to us; let the dress be the lady, 
and the lady a symphony of soul and silk. 

Verily, “‘my soul on its lone way” has 
traveled far from the days of babyhood, 
kicking against all wrappings, to the days 
of womanhood, when personality exists 
not, separate from frocks and hats and 
gloves and shoes, and both the inner layer 
of individuality and the outer layer of 
costume have become cosy and comfort- 
able, so that by no means do I wish to lay 
them aside. 

What next ? Some day I shall be given 
into the hands of those who 


cupied of our costume, 


‘* fashion the birth-robes for them 
Who are just born, being dead.” 


Shall I be again enfolded in garments all 
ready for me, of skyey tissues and opales- 
cent tints? Shall I squirm and struggle 
again, and again be slowly subdued to 
the clothing and conventions of another 
world ? 

Or when I pop up the lid of this uphol- 
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stered bone-box, my body, shall my soul 
be then and there set free, — escaped, vol- 
atile, elemental, as wind or moonshine, 
having cast from it — one by one as a gar- 
ment — age, sex, race, creed, and cul- 
ture? But what if in this off-shedding I 
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strip from me my personality, myself ? 
ry . 7 . . > . . 

Phis involuted wrapping in which I am 
duly done up and ticketed and passed 
about among my acquaintance, what if to 
rend this were to leave me in the shivering 
nakedness of the impersonal ? 


SHAKESPEARE 


BY 


Tue following notes on Shakespeare 
were written by Mr. Emerson for the cel- 
ebration in Boston by the Saturday Club 
of the Three Hundredth Anniversary of 
the poet’s birth. 

In Mr. Cabot’s Memoirs of Emerson, 
vol. ii, page 621, apropos of Mr. Emer- 
son’s avoidance of impromptu speech on 
public occasions is this statement: — 

** [remember his getting up at a dinner 
of the Saturday Club on theShakespeare 
anniversary in 1864, to which some guests 
had been invited, looking about him tran- 
quilly for a minute or two, and then sit- 
ting down; serene and unabashed, but 
unable to say a word upon a subject so 
familiar to his thoughts from boyhood.” 

Yet on the manuscript of this address 
Mr. Emerson noted that it was read at 
the Club’s celebration on that occasion, 
and at the Revere House. (‘‘Parker’s ”’ 
was the usual gathering place of the Club.) 
The handwriting of this note shows that 
Mr. Emerson wrote it in his later years, 
so it is very possible that Mr. Cabot was 
right. Mr. Emerson perhaps forgot to 
bring his notes with him to the dinner, 
and so did not venture to speak. And 
the dinner may have been at ‘“‘ Parker’s.”’ 
— Epwarp W. Emerson. 


*T is not our fault if we have not made 
this evening’s circle still richer than it 
is. We seriously endeavored, besides our 
brothers and our seniors, on whom the 
ordinary lead of literary and social action 
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falls, — and falls because of their ability, 
— to draw out of their retirements a few 
rarer lovers of the muse — “‘seld-seen fla- 
mens’? — whom this day seemed to elect 
and challenge. And it is to us a painful 
disappointment that Bryant and Whit- 
tier as guests, and our own Hawthorne, — 
with the best will to come, — should have 
found it impossible at last; and again, 
that a well-known and honored compa- 
triot, who first in Boston wrote elegant 
verse, and on Shakespeare, and whose 
American devotion through forty or fifty 
years to the affairs of a bank, has not been 
able to bury the fires of his genius, — Mr. 
Charles Sprague,—pleads the infirmities 
of age as an absolute bar to his presence 
with us. We regret also the absence of 
our members Sumner and Motley. 

We can hardly think of an occasion 
We are all 
content to let Shakespeare speak for him- 
self. His fame is settled on the founda- 
tions of the moral and intellectual world. 
Wherever there are men, and in the de- 
gree in which they are civil, have power of 
mind, sensibility to beauty, music, the se- 
crets of passion, and the liquid expres- 
sion of thought, he has risen to his place 
as the first poet of the world. 

Genius is the consoler of our mortal 
condition, and Shakespeare taught us 
that the little world of the heart is vaster, 
deeper, and richer than the spaces of as- 
tronomy. What shocks of surprise and 
sympathetic power this battery, which he 


where so little need be said. 
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is, imparts to every fine mind that is 
born! We say to the young child in the 
cradle, “Happy, and defended against 
Fate! for here is Nature, and here is 
Shakespeare waiting for you!”” "T is our 
metre of culture;— he is a cultivated 
man, who can tell us something new of 
Shakespeare; all criticism is only a mak- 
ing of rules out of his beauties. He is as 
superior to his countrymen as to all other 
countrymen. He fulfilled the famous pro- 
phecy of Socrates, that the poet most ex- 
cellent in tragedy would be most excellent 
in comedy; and more than fulfilled it, by 
making tragedy also a victorious melody, 
which healed its own wounds. In short, 
Shakespeare is the one resource of our 
life on which no gloom gathers; the foun- 
tain of joy which honors him who tastes 
it; day without night; pleasure without 
repentance: the genius which, in unpo- 
etic ages, keeps poetry in honor, and, in 
sterile periods, keeps up the credit of the 
human mind. 

His genius has reacted on himself. 
Men were so astonished and occupied by 
his poems, that they have not been able 
to see his face and condition, or say who 
were his father and his brethren or what 
life he led: and, at the short distance of 
three hundred years, he is mythical, like 
Orpheus and Homer, and we have already 
seen the most fantastic theories plausibly 
urged, as that Raleigh and Bacon were 
the authors of the plays. Yet we pause 
expectant before the genius of Shake- 
speare, as if his biography were not yet 
written: until the problem of the whole 
English race is solved. 

I see among the lovers of this catholic 
genius, here present, a few whose deeper 
knowledge invites me to hazard an article 
of my literary creed, that Shakespeare, by 
his transcendent reach of thought, so in- 
vites the extremes that, whilst he has kept 
the theatre now for three centuries, and, 
like a street bible, furnishes sayings to the 
market, courts of law, the senate, and 
common discourse, — he is yet to all wise 
men the companion of the closet. The 
student finds the solitariest place not soli- 
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tary enough to read him, and so search- 
ing is his penetration, and such the charm 
of his speech, that he still agitates the 
heart in age as in youth, and will, until it 
ceases to beat. Young men of a contem- 
plative turn carry his sonnets in the pock- 
et. With that book, the shade of any tree, 
a room in any inn, becomes a chapel or 
oratory, in which to sit out their happiest 
hours. Later they find riper and manlier 
lessons in the plays. 

And secondly, he is the most robust 
and potent thinker that ever was. I find 
that it was not history, courts and affairs 
that gave him lessons, but he that gave 
grandeur and prestige to them. There 
never was a writer who, seeming to draw 
every hint from outward history, the life 
of cities and courts, owed them so little. 
You shall never find in this world the bar- 
ons or kings he depicted. “I is fine for 
Englishmen to say they only know history 
by Shakespeare. The palaces they com- 
pass earth and sea to enter, the magnifi- 
cence and personages of royal and impe- 
rial abodes, are shabby imitations and 
saricatures of his, — clumsy pupils of his 
instruction. There are no Warwicks, no 
Talbots, no Bolingbrokes, no Cardinals, 
no Henry Fifth, in real Europe, like his. 
The loyalty and royalty he drew was all 
The real Elizabeths, Jameses, 
and Louises were painted sticks before 
this magician. 

The unaffected joy of the comedy! 
he lives in a gale — contrasted with the 


his own. 


grandeur of the tragedy: where he stoops 
to no contrivance, no pulpiting, but flies 
an eagle at the heart of the problem, so 
here his speech is a Delphi, the great 
Nemesis that he is and utters. What a 
great heart of equity is he! How good and 
sound and inviolable his innocency, that 
is never to seek, and never wrong, but 
speaks the pure sense of humanity on 
2ach occasion. He dwarfs all writers 
without a solitary exception. No ego- 
tism. The egotism of men is immense. 
It concealed Shakespeare for a century. 
His mind has a superiority such that the 
universities should read lectures on him 
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and conquer the unconquerable if they 
can. 

There are periods fruitful of great 
men; others, barren, or, as the world is 
always equal to itself, periods when the 
heat is latent, — others when it is given 
out. ‘They are like the great wine years, 
the vintage of 1847 is it? or 1835? — 
which are not only noted in the carte of 
the table @hote, but which, it is said, are 
always followed by new vivacity in the 
politics of Europe. His birth marked a 
great wine year, when wonderful grapes 
ripened in the Vintage of God. When 
Shakespeare and Galileo were born with- 
in a few months of each other, and Cer- 
vantes was his exact contemporary, and, 
in short space, before and after, Mon- 
taigne, Bacon, Spenser, Raleigh, and 
Jonson. Yet Shakespeare, not by any in- 
feriority of theirs, but simply by his co- 
lossal proportions, dwarfs the geniuses of 
Elizabeth as easily as the wits of Anne, 
or the poor slipshod troubadours of King 
René. 

In our ordinary experience of men, 
there are some men so born to live well, 
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that, in whatever company they fall, — 
they fit well, and lead it! 
But, being advanced to a higher class, 
they are just as much in their element as 
before, and easily command, and, being 
again preferred to selecter companions, 
find no obstacle to ruling these, as they 
did their earlier mates, — I suppose be- 
cause they have more humanity than tal- 
ent, whilst they have quite as much of the 
last as any of the company. It would 
strike you as comic, if I should give my 
own customary examples of this elasti- 
city, though striking enough to me. I 
could name in this very company, or not 
going far out of it, very good types — but 
in order to be parliamentary, Franklin, 
Burns, and Walter Scott are examples of 
the rule; and King of men, by this grace 
of God also, is Shakespeare. 

The Pilgrims came to Plymouth in 
1620. ‘The plays of Shakespeare were not 
published until three years later. Had 
they been published fore- 
fathers, or the most poetical among 
them, might have stayed at home to read 
them. 


high or low, 


sarlier, our 
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Beavutirut world from which I part, 
Holding the summer in my heart! 
‘Thou hast been my friend 


To the shining end. 


In the wide arms of space, 


Star. sun, or any place, 


What can I gain or miss, 


As sweet as this ? 


Breath of wet moss, brown buds, and wasting snow, 
Oh, thrill me once again before I go! 

‘Yoo subtle April stirring in the veins; 

The maple-light that fires October rains; 

Half temptress, guardian half, a solemn moon, 
Watched by two, silent, on a night in June; 
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— Fairer than ye, what things may be or are, 
In those strange lands where I must travel far? 
Beautiful world to which I go, 
Bowing my head before the snow! 
While the storm grows old, 
Take me, lover cold! 
True is thy faith, and kind, 
As one I left behind. 
Now, dumb and dear as his, 
Thy sacred kiss. 


Beautiful world for which I start, 
Hiding the tremor in my heart! 
When my last sun shall dim and dip, 
Behind the long hill’s sombre slope, 
— Strong be the pan on my lip, 
And, singing to the darkness, tell, 
That she, who never passing well 
Did grasp the hearty hand of hope, 
Gave back to God her failing breath 
With trust of Him, and joy of death. 


THE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


BY ABRAHAM FLEXNER 


Tue preparatory school is the em- 
bodied answer of practical education to 
the college entrance requirements. ‘The 
colleges set up an arbitrary and external 
test for admission. ‘They tell the teacher 
that his candidate must achieve within a 
specified number of minutes a minimum 
percentage in certain definitely defined 
“Very well,” says 
Expediency, “it is not for me to ques- 


areas of knowledge. 


tion the terms upon which you open your 
I shall 


comply,” and the preparatory school re- 


gates, — still less to defy them. 


sults. 

The mere fact that annual conferences 
between colleges and secondary schools 
are held for the consideration of matters 
of mutual interest does not radically alter 
the relation in which they stand to one an- 
other. The terms of admission to college 


are prescribed from above, and are more 
or less meekly accepted below. Similarly, 
the most effective ways of meeting them 
have been worked out by the preparatory 
machinery without serious question on 
the part of the higher authorities. Neither 
institution has properly conceived its re- 
lation to the other; neither institution 
has yet learned to subordinate itself to a 
large and inclusive conception of educa- 
tion. For while the colleges have been 
freely, even recklessly, experimenting with 
educational novelties in their own field, 
they have simultaneously tightened the 
screws on the secondary schools. 

An occasional protest the latter have 
indeed made; but without, I believe, ever 
going to the fundamental merits of the 
question. On the whole, they accept un- 
critically the task of equipping their stu- 
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dents along prescribed lines and for pre- 
scribed tests. The concessions extorted 
in recent years have not essentially altered 
the nature of this process. It remains 
without Greek what it was with Greek. 
The educational chasm is still bridged, not 
structurally united. New subjects, new 
opportunities, conform to the methods and 
conditions that largely devitalized the 
old. 

Thus, whatever the changes or reforms, 
they have, as administered, tended to 
emphasize the particular function of the 
preparatory school rather than general ed- 
ucational continuity. Considerable elec- 
tive range in the secondary school has, 
indeed, been instituted; simultaneously, 
increased stringency of examination has 
The 
machine, already strained, is still further 
taxed. Not that our precollegiate edu- 
cational performance is excessive; it is, in 
my judgment, even yet inadequate. But 
a mistaken theory of the relations of the 
college to previous educational effort com- 
pels the concentration of the augmented 
burden within the relatively brief and al- 
ready overcrowded period just preceding 
the final tests; whereas, a sound total con- 
ception would maintain a rich and varied 
inspiration throughout the whole process. 

Properly, the blame rests upon both 
college and preparatory school: pure edu- 
cational motive and enthusiasm have not 
recently been very strong in either. The 
college professor is primarily a specialist, 
interested in learning rather than in boys; 
he has suffered himself to follow a tradi- 
tion with the details of which he has, at 
best, cautiously tinkered, without once 
venturing to doubt the principle at bottom. 
Reforms have, therefore, not touched 
fundamental theory. ‘The abolition of 
Greek, for instance, is sensible and hu- 
mane; but the real educational advan- 
tage of the substitution of French, Ger- 
man, or History is the next moment large- 
ly sacrificed, when the supposed demands 
of “discipline” require the new subject 
to be made as obnoxious as was the old. 
Surely, that is pouring new wine into old 
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bottles with a vengeance! On the other 
hand, the docility of the secondary school- 
man has invited very explicit direction. 
He has conceded to the college a higher 
dignity; in some cases, perhaps, the col- 
lege glamour may still blind the eyes of 
the young graduate, who looks upon his 
few years’ exile in preparatory work as 
an almost inevitable penance, prelimi- 
nary to a graduate course and a collegiate 
position! 

‘The preparatory school has thus been 
developed by the logic of a needless situ- 
ation. ‘The accepted college entrance 
scheme is an arbitrary combination of 
tradition and caprice. ‘The preparatory 
schoo] has sprung up mechanically to en- 
force it. Now, education, properly con- 
sidered, is an organic development, rightly 
measurable only in terms of power, ex- 
pansion, purpose. But on such terms, the 
preparatory school is forbidden to ex- 
ploit the individual. Despite its elective 
range, it is confined to literal performance 
in substantially similar fields of activity, 
subject to substantially identical stan- 
dards and tests. No ingenuity in the ar- 
rangement of its curriculum, no lavish- 
ness in its proffer of elective opportu- 
nities, can obscure the inorganic and 
isolated position which it is thus forced 
tooccupy. I question, therefore, whether, 
in a true sense, the preparatory school 
is an educational institution at all. It is 
unrelated to what has gone or should go 
before; it cannot treat its own material 
vitally; it is in no organic relation to 
what comes after. Despite its trappings 
and social distinction, it must probably 
be classed, educationally, with the cram- 
ming machines that dexterously and al- 
most infallibly prepare their grist for the 
Civil Service, West Point, or Annapolis. 
These admirable engines hardly aspire 
to the title of educational institution; 
their training is too narrowly conceived. 
Is the case essentially different with the 
preparatory school? Do the elements of 
an ancient language, a miserly sprinkling 
of modern classics, and the rigid outlines 
of a single science confer the liberal spirit 
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upon a process that, without reference to 
individual history, development, or capa- 
city, devotes itself for uniform periods to 
literal fulfillment of an all but universal 
prescription ? 

I speak of education as an organic con- 
ception. I mean thus to emphasize its 
The pre- 
paratory school offends this conception, 


inner, developmental aspect. 


in the first place, by ignoring the early 
years. At this day it is superfluous to 
point out the educational value of child- 
hood. But the preparatory school does 
not depend for its effectiveness upon 
turning this period to account. ‘The suc- 
cessful achievement of its ultimate object 
is not conditioned on educational contin- 
uity. Upon such sand as it finds, it begins 
at once to build its conventional edifice. 
The best known preparatory schools in 
the land seek pupils who, at thirteen to 
fifteen years of age, are asked to demon- 
strate a most limited acquaintance with 
their native tongue, a meagre knowledge 
of arithmetic and geography, and perhaps 
the ability to rattle through the Latin de- 
clensions. Your son’s fourteen years need 
show no more (and may show less!) than 
this pitiful inventory demands, and he 
will be welcomed into the typical prepar- 
atory school, and started expeditiously on 
the designated grind warranted to carry 
him safely into the college for which he 
is labeled. Educationally, these require- 
ments are absolutely without significance. 
There is nothing in them calculated to 
reveal the lad’s mental and moral assets, 

- his development, his outlook; on the 
one real _ educational — the 
child’s “ buried life’’— they shed no light. 
They come down to us sanctioned only 


concern 


by the convenient tradition that made the 
three R’s the common educational staple 
of all mankind. Genuine inner activity 
they neither attend, require, nor promote. 
In complacently accepting half - grown 


boys on these terms, the preparatory 


school does something worse than detach 
itself from sound elementary training, — 
it becomes a source of actual demoraliza- 
tion. It makes no demand upon the ele- 
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mentary school; neither does it furnish 
the elementary school any inspiration. It 
does not presuppose sound elementary 
training; it does not pretend to continue 
it. Hence, why trouble one’s self about 
it! Habits may form or not; aptitudes 
live or die; neglect and conventionality 
combine in blighting the rich promise and 
variety of child life. Fifteen years are 
thus suffered to elapse without an effort to 
discover or to employ power, after which 
four years of grinding routine complete 
the effacement of individuality! 

I urge, also, that the preparatory school 
does not handle its material vitally. I 
understand by vital handling such dis- 
cipline and inspiration as discover bent, 
develop taste and enthusiasm, endow 
with purpose. ‘The child’s social bearing, 
his intellectual attitude, his spiritual re- 
sponsiveness show, under vital handling, 
increased flexibility, spontaneity, pur- 
pose. At such results not only does the 
preparatory routine fail to aim: it is but 
too often at war with them! 

Education is essentially and really a 
matter of the spirit; the preparatory rou- 
tine is essentially and really a matter of 
the letter. There lies the hopeless incon- 
gruity! ‘The test of life designates as edu- 
cated the man resourceful, purposeful, 
intelligent, appreciative; the test of the 
schools stamps as educated the boy, who, 
while his own resources, purposes, intelli- 
gence, and taste sleep, can make at least 
sixty per cent in each of a variety of sub- 
jects selected without reference to his en- 
dowment or environment, and pursued 
by methods that look, not to inner nutri- 
tion, but to outer display. Consciously or 
unconsciously, the preparatory school de- 
votes its energy to the production of the 
latter type. It advertises preparation ac- 
cording to Harvard, Yale, or Princeton 
standards; the next step accepts the 
results of the entrance examinations as 
conclusive, whether of success or failure. 
For the main business of education, an 
incident, a more or less insignificant in- 
cident, is thus insidiously substituted. 

Scrutinize more closely the preparatory 
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process. It ends with the passing of the 
entrance examinations: where does any 
other motive actually enter? The cata- 
logue, in stock phrase, may suggest larger 
purposes, but the fact stands out boldly 
in relief that a preliminary certificate 
from Yale or Harvard admits the bearer 
to the senior class “and no questions 
asked!’ I have pointed out the lack of 
continuity between elementary and sec- 
ondary education; why, the preparatory 
school does not even insist upon continu- 
ity in its own limited field! It can break 
in anywhere; at no time does it decide 
procedure upon genuine educational 
grounds. It accepts the candidate as he 
presents himself, provided only he ap- 
proximate a specified performance. His 
uncle, some other boy, a football score, 
— these are the determining factors that 
‘apture in advance the lad’s preference. 
And to the preparatory school that pre- 
ference is final. Nothing else matters. He 
is to go to Harvard! The die is cast! To 
that let him be reduced! Into that let him 
be stretched! One grand initial, too often 
capricious choice between science and 
classics, and then, a truce to your indi- 
viduality! Of what avail are bent, power, 
limitation ? ‘There are your four years for 
preparation; there, the letter of the law. 
At your peril, should your candidate fail! 
In some such spirit the process goes mer- 
rily on: grind! grind! grind! What the 
pupil cannot or will not achieve will be 
taken care of by classroom drill, — an 
efficacious device, by which, in the ab- 
sence of the student’s effort or interest, 
the instructor can do the boy’s work as 
well as his own! 

Assuming, for the moment, that the 
preparatory school curriculum is as im- 
portant to the boy as it pretends to be, it 
still remains true that its various subjects 
are not presented to him in ways calcu- 
lated to develop latent power. The spec- 
tre of a long series of examinations, cul- 
minating in the college entrance tour de 
jorce, determines the school’s whole spirit 
and procedure. Assimilation is thus the 
key to thesituation, Accordingly, the pro- 


«“ 


learner,” the monster 
of assimilative and retentive capacity,- 

heedless of the ease with which assimi- 
lation degenerates into the merest word- 
mongering! Now, there are doubtless 
some things that must be “learned,” 
things that it is important to know, and 
that can be known only in the school- 
master’s way. But, fortunately for man- 
kind, they are fewer than was once sup- 
Most things belong to another 
sategory, and must be regarded as of va- 


cess honors the 


posed. 


riable value; so that, confining ourselves 
still to the subjects represented in the 
school curriculum, I maintain that their 
successful mastery, according to the tests 
employed, indicates nothing but a stu- 
pendous process of more or less genuine 
assimilation under pressure; that, only 
indirectly, has educational ordering and 
stimulation gone on; while in most cases, 
the activity of the pupil has been limited 
to verbal manipulations of very slight 
real value. 

Among the immediate and most vicious 
consequences of assimilation so practiced 
is the total obliteration of natural distine- 
tions. ‘To the assimilating prodigy a sub- 
ject is a subject: he aspires to the same 
sort of mastery in all; as far as his rope 
stretches, he browses every field identi- 
cally. The fallacy is obvious enough; in 
mathematics, for instance, clear appre- 
ciation and statement of principle, ab- 
solute exactitude in operations, are in- 
dispensable: they are of the very essence 
of the subject. The foundation of all 
the exact sciences is, in so far, uniform, 
and must needs be literally and abso- 
lutely insisted on. But a method that is 
quite sound in the domain of mathe- 
matics is wholly unfit in other regions, — 
history, literature, or science. In none of 
these is there a body of necessary, funda- 
mental truth, even remotely resembling, 
in its universality or fixity, the founda- 
tions of mathematical knowledge. A 
method that is eminently proper in the 
one case will probably be utterly inappli- 
cable in all the others. 

Take the case of English literature. 
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The requirements demand such minute 
knowledge of certain arbitrarily selected 
texts as only the “mathematical” drill 
can be relied on to furnish at the ap- 
pointed crisis. It cannot be seriously 
maintained that the texts chosen have 
either special or general significance. 
But the form and spirit of the expected 
examination have largely determined the 
form of instruction, forcing upon a fluid 
subject, like literature, a method entirely 
alien to it. 

Vital teaching of English literature, as 
I conceive it, would take as its start, as 
its raw material, the provincial and im- 
mature tastes and preferences of the be- 
ginner. It would endeavor to convert 
this provinciality into cultivated and ac- 
tive taste. Such a process would not be- 
gin with Lycidas; nor, perhaps, would 
it end with the common diet of novels 
and newspapers! ‘The effort needs time, 
patience, wide readjng, guidance, sym- 
pathy, enthusiasm, and is satisfied if it 
succeeds in building up in each student 
a taste, more or less refined and effective, 
according to individual limitations. As 
it recognizes in literature nothing at all 
analogous to the propositions of Euclid, 
it refuses to stand over the child with the 
examination club, insisting on the ex- 
pression of orthodox critical views: to 
that extent, at least, it avoids an insin- 
cere imitation that humbugs every one 
but its victims. ‘To the microscopical 
“gems” it attaches no 
importance. Such an inappropriate drill 

-imported under pressure from the 
mathematical field — is not only power- 


study of a few 


less to awaken or develop interest; it is 
almost sure to breed distaste. The mere 
knowledge acquired is trivial; the sup- 
posed training in accuracy is better aban- 
doned to the really exact subject. 

The fate that has overtaken English 
literature in the preparatory school may 
be cited to substantiate the contention 
that I have already made to the effect 
that college preparation is not teaching — 
that the more expert it becomes, the far- 
ther it drifts away from sound teaching. 


The college entrance English require- 
ment is formulated in very explicit terms; 
and the preparatory schools have so nice- 
ly adjusted their courses to these stipu- 
lations that in certain well-known schools 
the classes are divided according to the 
colleges which the candidates propose to 
enter. In making these arrangements, 
the school asks not, “What have you 
read? What do you read? What can 
reading do for you ?” but, “Do you want 
to go to Yale or Harvard ?” and the an- 
swer decides whether the student shall 
get two or three hours of English weekly! 
This is pedagogical dovetailing, rather 
than training! The boy passes, of course. 
For the moment, he knows his Lycidas, 
Macbeth, or Burke’s Speech. But has the 
level of his taste risen? Has his horizon 
What does he seek when left 
to his own resources ? 

History occupies much the same posi- 
tion. Such historical knowledge as boys 
and girls can be compelled to retain for a 
time in portable form is of slight perma- 
nent value as compared with the benefit 
to be ultimately derived from the creation 
and stimulation of interest in the subject. 
Educational method must choose be- 
tween these two mutually repellent ends: 
mathematical rigor and accountability 
within a narrow field, along with the 
knack of superficially comparing and 
philosophizing, — a trick quite capable 
of being mechanically learned, — and a 
vaguer, admittedly uncritical, but really 
effective interest in the subject in its large 
lines, cultivated, not so much for the pur- 
pose of meeting the exigencies of an im- 
pending examination, as to awaken im- 
agination and interest. Absolute truth, 
I dare say, is imparted neither way; but 
that is because of the nature of the boy and 
the complications of the subject. The 
point to be noted is that in electing the 
former, the preparatory school fails to at- 
tach the boy to the subject in the only 
manner in which his lasting interest can 
possibly be enlisted; its efforts, whatever 
their immediate impressiveness, are in the 
end barren. ‘The hard-conned facts drop 


widened ? 
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from memory; the cleverly simulated in- 
sight that traveled so nimbly in the com- 
parison of utterly irrelevant phenomena 
quickly and forever loses its spring. The 
most frequent and enduring outcome of 
the historical drill is a marked repug- 
nance to the whole subject. Men and wo- 
men, who know and love history, are, for 
the most part, those who had no drill in 
history at school. Their case might per- 
haps be still better, had they been wise- 
ly taught; it would certainly be much 
worse, had they been caught in the his- 
torical grinding-mill. 

The same absence of vital handling, 
the same fondness for the tabloid form, is 
characteristic of preparatory science. In 
this citified age, the proper object of sci- 
entific teaching in childhood and youth 
is the active cultivation of the perceptive 
faculties. Through observation and ex- 
periment the pupil’s curiosity is to be 
pleasurably awakened, his senses stimu- 
lated, his judgment sharpened. At this 
period nothing is to be gained through 
mechanically verifying or displaying for- 
mul that neither warm the imagina- 
tion nor penetrate the understanding. To 
the child, to the boy, nature must ap- 
peal with living power. The thing called 
nature, that is tardily presented to him in 
the laboratory, between the covers of his 
textbook, is a skeleton! Education must 
seek inner activity rather than formal 
objective completeness. ‘There comes a 
time, indeed, when the minutest and most 
highly technical details — whether in lit- 
erature, history, or science — appeal to 
the mature intellect with poetic power; 
but these minutiz have no such inspir- 
ing value in youth; nor is their importance 
as mere knowledge great. At that stage 
they are the leaves that hide the forest. 

Observe, again, the isolation of the 
preparatory school. In the matter of 
sense-training it makes no demand upon 
the elementary school; nor does it per- 
ceive that a strictly defined course in 
chemistry or physics, in which “forty 
experiments”’ must be performed, is not 
only powerless to stimulate general sense- 


activity, but bestows no lasting or genu- 
ine insight into scientific method. ‘There 
is, as I have urged, a proper time for rig- 
orous and systematic experimentation; 
but it must follow the establishment of 
the perceptive faculty. Birds, trees, flow- 
ers, all the objective phenomena of land, 
water, and sky, must first smite with 
eager joy the child’s opened eyes and 
ears. Preparatory school science is sim- 
ply indifferent as to this; it makes no pre- 
tense of either furnishing, requiring, or 
reposing on it; it offers unconditionally 
a close, mathematical drill in a pitiful- 
ly narrow section arbitrarily blocked off. 
And it gets for its pains neither scientific 
interest, scientific insight, scientific meth- 
od, nor even permanent scientific know- 
ledge of its chosen area. For its products 
have, as every teacher of science knows to 
his cost, neither eyes to see nor ears to 
hear. But they know Avogadro’s law on 
examination day, — the last one of them! 

It has remained for these same latter- 
day pedagogues to discover for language 
a function nobler than the expression 
of thought: speech is not the fluid and 
elastic vehicle of communication among 
men, but a highly organized and intri- 
cate grammatical maze, the threading of 
which forms a wholesome intellectual 
exercise for boys! The substitution of 
French and German for Greek has made 
an astonishingly slight difference in result 
for this very reason; for they are all ap- 
proached from their grammar side and 
largely for their grammar’s sake. The 
beginning of the study is postponed to so 
late a day that it is impossible to aim at 
the cultivation of Sprachgejuhl ; while the 
college entrance examinations require 
the student’s knowledge to be of the same 
definite, mathematical quality demanded 
in other parts of the curriculum. It was 
hoped that the introduction of sight tests 
might suggest a more normal end and 
method to teachers of language. But 
these tests have usually been so frag- 
mentary, so full of grammatical and syn- 
tactical pitfalls, and administered under 
conditions so different from those that ob- 
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tain in dealing with a living tongue under 
practical circumstances, that their actual 
effect in rationalizing method has been 
inconsiderable. 

The schools will probably object to my 
treating the ancient and modern lan- 
guages in one category, on the ground 
that they are pursued for different ends. 
But they fare no better, if tried on sepa- 
rate indictments. The modern theory of 
Latin and Greek as engines of intellec- 
tual discipline seems to me the refuge of 
men who are perhaps not quite easy in 
their classics, and who know full well the 
feeble and uncertain hold of their pupils. 
However, I demolish a man of straw; for, 
though the fact is blinked in every pre- 
paratory school and college in the land, 
honest work in the study of Latin and 
Greek is nowadays almost unknown. ‘The 
use of cribs, — and in absolutely unintel- 
ligent fashion, — with no object but the 
fraudulent one of escaping the very dis- 
cipline for which the subject is avowedly 
taught, has destroyed even the thin foun- 
The 
lofty phrases in which the zesthetic and in- 
tellectual value of these languages is ex- 
tolled become the merest rhetoric when 
confronted with the plain truth that as 
objects of genuine study they hardly exist 
for the student at all. Not only does he 
not master them; he does not honestly 
attack them. How, then, can it be sup- 
posed that four years of parsing, syntax- 


dation on which the study rests. 


ing, and cribbing will finally eventuate in 
an exquisite sensitiveness to Virgil’s sub- 
tlety in the choice of words or the use of 
moods, and in tender solicitude for the 
properly shaded English equivalent there- 
of ? 

As for German and French, the pre- 
paratory school has so far signally failed 
to achieve their mastery. ‘The start has 
been too long put off; the end is not suf- 
ficiently real. One hears them ominously 
championed as equaling the classics in 
“mental discipline!”” The unraveling of 
linguistic knots on examination day thus 
becomes their justification, too. Now, 
the ability to interpret a disconnected 
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and a more or less involved selection 
from Heine or Racine is, educationally, 
of no greater importance than the ability 
to perform the same “ stunt”’ with a selec- 
tion from Homer or Plato. The quality 
of the training has not been transformed 
by the mere substitution of a modern for 
an ancient victim. ‘The student keeps 
both at arm’s length, preserving the de- 
tached attitude of the linguistic anato- 
mist. 

If I may venture once more to use the 
term, — the vital teaching of a language 
requires that it be taught with a view to 
its active and pleasurable use as a medium 
of ideas under conditions governing its 
use and appreciation as a native tongue. 
It insists that a language incapable or 
unworthy of being so taught and appre- 
ciated has no proper place in the instruc- 
tion of children. Whatever be the best 
method for reaching this end, the gram- 
mar mooring must be cut as quickly as 
possible; it must not be coiled more and 
more intricately around the subject until 
the very life has been utterly choked out. 

At the risk of being tedious, I have 
now pointed out, subject by subject, the 
distinctly “academic” character of pre- 
paratory school subjects and methods. 
The boy on whom its system of mental 
therapeutics will produce the calculated 
effect does not exist outside a school- 
master’s fancy. The real boy, obscure 
and complicated, may detach a part 
of himself for “preparatory” purposes; 
but the centre of his being is elsewhere, 

untouched, untamed. ‘To that centre, 
the most expert phrase-drilling is power- 
less to penetrate; and phrase-drilling the 
preparatory process remains, despite the 
presence of a German text, a test tube, 
and a battery! 

We thus approach my final ground of 
objection to the preparatory school, in 
that it leads nowhither. It does not equip 
the student to attack intelligently, pur- 
posefully, the very first problem that will 
confront him. ‘The elective system, now 
all but universally adopted by the Ameri- 
can college, throws upon the student the 
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whole responsibility for the last stages 
of his education: what has the prepara- 
tory school done to prepare him to pick 
his way wisely through the bewildering 
tropical garden of collegiate solicitation ? 

The preparatory school is built on 
lines laid down at a time when the Ameri- 
can college was committed to the dis- 
ciplinary theory of culture; to the theory 
that a more or less passive student sub- 
jected to a systematic and protracted 
routine of scholastic discipline will emerge 
nore or less cultivated, — the degree de- 
pending somewhat upon the complete- 
ness with which the student has sub- 
But the 
college has changed front. All pretense 
of culture through discipline has been 
dropped in order to pursue to its logical 
outcome the hope of culture through use. 
The monopoly once enjoyed by Latin 
and Greek is irretrievably broken up; 
indeed, the very doctrine of a culture 
monopoly is discredited; not even the 
natural sciences are permitted to hold 


mitted himself to the process. 


the dangerous eminence toward which 
they aspired during the bitter contest in 
which the classics were finally dislodged. 
I do not mean that the colleges postpone 
culture to utility. They identify them. 
They hold that the scholar’s largeness of 
view must somehow be a by-product in 
every mental workshop; that there is no 
royal road to culture. “Give us purpose,” 
says the elective system, — ~ thence come 
order, intelligence; and the spirit of the 
pursuit must mean culture.” But to this 
radical change of spirit, the preparatory 
schools have not yet accommodated them- 
selves, — they are neither encouraged nor 
permitted to accommodate themselves. 
In the name of conservatism they work 
on in the isolation in which they begin. 
They know the boy only as an abstrac- 
tion, — a non-existent type, made up of 
superficial traits, supposedly responding 
to superficial appliances: the individ- 
ual, who is everything in college, in 
life they do not recognize. For four 
years they patiently seek to confine, in 
conventional channels, the fretting, rest- 


less, unsatisfied soul that is sniffing the 
air tingling with life. And then suddenly 
every barrier is knocked away, and the 
sager youth bursts unexpectedly into the 
freedom toward which his training has 
never once looked. “Give us purpose,” 
Does the 
preparatory school give it? What has it 
done to sound the individual? ‘To dis- 
cover his line? ‘To enlist his powers in 


demands the elective system. 


the active way that the elective system 
at its very start requires? Let the help- 
lessness of the average Freshman answer 
that! 

I do not forget that the school curricu- 
lum is not the whole school. Indeed, in 
the breakdown of scholarly tastes and 
enthusiasms, it has come to be the fash- 
ion to discover in athletic and social de- 
velopments the real benefit of higher 
I grant quite willingly that 
the sentiment of loyalty is genuinely ex- 
But 
does it make no difference what one is 


education. 
pansive, and, in so far, educative. 


loyal to? Fraternization without aspira- 
tion, companionship without ideas, lead 
For 
originating within, through community 


nowhere — or worse. association 
of idea and purpose, the preparatory 
school substitutes external 
goal, — the college. In 


every phase of college life, fraternal and 


a common 
consequence 


athletic, is anticipated and imitated: so- 
cially, the preparatory school becomes 
a miniature college; often enough, the 
combinations that dominate class politics 
in college are reported to have been per- 
fected in and carried over from the “‘fit- 
ting school.” In this one aspect, at least, 
preparatory school and college are con- 
tinuous. They have found as yet no com- 
mon spiritual tie, no common intellectual 
activity: as to these, they are still at 
But on the lower level 
they meet; and into it they throw all 

The main 
in both 


CrOSS-purposes. 


their unemployed energy. 
sources of demoralization are 
therefore identical; and the complete- 
ness with which the student has been 
‘aptured by them contrasts significantly 
with the failure of mental and spiritual 
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occupations to maintain even a respect- 
able competition! 

It must, I think, now be clear that the 
preparatory school owes its existence to 
our lack of a coherent educational sys- 
tem. 
such a conception, which will weld the 
disconnected stages into an organic unity, 
it must remain a thing of shreds and 
patches. That day may be far distant, 
but, meanwhile, it is something to realize 
that amelioration is within easy reach: 
especially in the matter of college en- 
trance, the adoption of rational methods 
will free the secondary teacher from the 
constraint which now compels him to 
treat all subjects alike: it will leave him 
room to develop each subject on its own 
lines, with some regard to the pupil be- 
fore him. Doubtless a larger view of 
secondary education will follow hard 
upon the adoption of methods which 
even in a limited way permit the boy to 
reveal himself; and ultimately perhaps 
the preparatory school will seek to con- 
nect itself with the elementary school in 
something like the way in which I am 
supposing the college to be connected 
with the secondary school. Such a state 
of things, infinitely better than the rela- 
tions now existing, would mark the limit 


Until education is dominated by 


of educational development on the lines 
we now follow. The theory of instruction 
by subjects —the separatist view I may 


call it —that maps out certain realms of 
knowledge as inherently important, and 
exacts a fair acquaintance with them as 
the price upon which alone it bestows its 
conventional distinctions, can go no far- 
ther. 

I make bold to say, however, that to no 
such conception does the future of educa- 
tion belong. The school of the future, un- 
Jess I err greatly, will discard utterly our 
mechanical stages. The idea of culture 
through use, which the American college 
is now feebly and ineffectually endeavor- 
ing to apply, and which can never be 
effectually until universally applied, will 
be made the foundation and not the cap- 
stone of the educational structure. The 
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school coextensive 


child’s life will be 
with his whole life, — seeking to enlist 
his total physical, moral, mental powers, 
to cooperate intimately with his domes- 
tic and spiritual interests; the school will 
not be content to appeal to a mere frag- 
ment of his capacity, — to drill and dis- 
cipline that, apart from the rest of him. 
Subjectively, education will be genuinely 
individualistic; studying individual bent, 
vapacity, endowment, aiming to evoke 
the largest and freest individual response; 
objectively, it will regard the actual con- 
tent of our civilization, — industrial, ar- 
tistic, spiritual, as the means and end 
in education. To fit the child in the lar- 
gest and fullest way to attack and enter 
upon his necessary relations will become 
the school’s duty. The school is thus no 
longer remote from life: it is life; it is no 
longer a clog upon the child’s eager spirit, 
but the congenial field in which all his 
activities can be naturally and produc- 
tively utilized. All that is now hateful 
and noxious in school life—its unreal 
discipline, its meaningless honors, its re- 
pellent tasks, its demoralizing recreations 
—will be, not transformed nor softened, 
but eliminated, by an institution that 
aims to employ energy, and believes that 
every necessary attitude can be procured, 
when appropriate employment is pro- 
vided. For the discipline of the present- 
day school is the inevitable product of its 
artificiality: it has no organic fitness or 
value. 

To the school I have thus inadequately 
sketched, two objections will be at once 
raised: one, that such a programme does 
not look toward culture, has been al- 
ready disposed of by President Eliot in 
his recent definition of the cultivated 
man. I have pointed out how the elec- 
tive system at college involves the rejec- 
tion of the old notion of culture; and 
shorn of the collegiate finish, the classics 
are a pathetically futile make-believe. 
Now, the traditional idea of culture has 
been lost in the college, because it has 
been lost in life. I urge, therefore, that we 
let the same logic work its way through 
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the entire system: a truly genuine cul- 
ture is possible through the skillful inter- 
pretation of this idea. If the teachers in 
the new school see and rise to their op- 
portunity, breadth of view and sympathy 
have nothing to fear. 

The second objection will deplore the 
loss of the rigid and exacting discipline 
of hard and unattractive subjects. I 
have already pointed out the fact that 
this discipline is almost wholly imaginary ; 
it loses sight of the really important con- 
sideration, that is, whether the occupa- 
tion in question tends to excite a desir- 
able activity in a way that is likely to 
continue and promote itself. The pain- 
ful unraveling of Gordian knots is not 
education; neither is the dexterous ad- 
ministration of sugar-coated mental pel- 
lets. The growing child does not love an 
appropriate task because it is easy, nor 
shrink from it because it is hard. In an 
educational scheme, concerned with real, 
not conventional, ends, valuing genuine 
and not merely formal achievement, 
there is no likelihood that what Professor 


> 


James calls the “pugnacious instinct 
of the pupil will be too rarely invoked. 
Indeed, the more interesting the teacher, 
the more freely and severely may he ap- 
peal to the pupil’s effort. The remote- 
ness and unreality of ordinary school ma- 
terial tend to throw the whole weight 


upon the teacher; effort may be invited; 
in a prolonged or general way it is rare- 
ly gotten. But when “academic” tasks 


‘ 
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are replaced by real tasks, “academic” 
standards and methods by real ones, 
then the effort which the child will put 
forth is limited only by the fundamental 
limitations of his endowment. He may 
or may not call such work “hard.” But 
if hard work means not merely overcom- 
ing natural repugnance, nor yet merely 
fanning a borrowed glow into a doubtful 
flame, but rather the summoning of one’s 
total energy, as nearly as may be, and its 
concentration upon a rational end, - 
then there can be no question that the 
more real the issue, the larger, the more 
persistent, the more forcible the student’s 
response. 

The new school will from the first keep 
in close touch with experience, but it will 
at no point be meanly utilitarian. It will 
use the activities of daily life, but with 
ideal interpretation. What we call science, 
industry, manual work, will thus enter 
abundantly; but no less will art, music, 
literature. The sole test of a proposed 
occupation will be its reality, its actual- 
ity: what is merely traditional, pedantic, 
isolated, will be rejected. It is impossi- 
ble to anticipate what a difference such a 
school will make in the child’s happiness 
and efficiency. But the experiment when 
made must be made de novo. It cannot 
begin in freedom, only to deflect gradu- 
ally until it leads to a college portal. It 
must be free at the end, as at the begin- 
ning,from the coercive necessity of dove- 
tailing with the existing system. 
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Arrer my return from Europe in 1873, 
ten years passed before I again saw Rus- 
kin. ‘They were years of grave change 
and sad experience for him. He contin- 
ued to engage in dangerous excess of dis- 
persed and exhausting work, and to yield 
to a still more dangerous excess of emo- 
tion. The intensity of his sensitiveness 
to immediate impressions, the passionate 
ardor of his feelings, the habit of uncon- 
trolled expression reacting to increase 
the temper from which it sprang, con- 
tinued to aggravate the bitterness of his 
resentment against the evil of the world 
and to deprive him of peace of mind. His 
unsettled religious convictions left him 
devoid of spiritual comfort and support. 
His writings, now largely devoted to so- 
cial questions, were of a nature to expose 
him to harsh and often unjust criticism 
by which he was wounded and embit- 
tered. He felt deeply the separation which 
was growing wider and wider between 
himself and other men. His firmest con- 
victions were opposed to the prevailing 
ideas of his time. He stood alone and 
like a prophet to whom his people would 
Personal sorrows added to 

His brain and his heart 
were alike overwrought. 


not hearken. 
his troubles. 


Yet there were intervals when the nat- 
ural elasticity and cheerfulness of his dis- 
position asserted themselves, when the 
delights of nature or of art could still min- 
ister to his happiness, and when all the 
sweetness and generosity of his nature 
displayed themselves in their incompar- 
His friends could not 
but be anxious for him, and they strove 
in vain to persuade him to moderate his 
exhausting career. For a long time the 


able abundance. 





1 Copyright, 1904, by CHARLES Exior Norton. 


vigor of his constitution enabled it to en- 
dure the excessive strain to which it was 
subjected, but finally, in 1878, it gave 
way, and he was brought near death by a 
violent inflammation of the brain. ‘The 
immediate attack passed, leaving appar- 
ently little effect, but he never recovered 
the sense of permanent security from 
similar breakdowns. The monthly issue 
of Fors Clavigera, which had continued 
unbroken for seven years, and in which 


he had poured out his thought on every 


subject, displaying himself and his af- 
fairs with astonishing frankness and sin- 
cerity, was suspended. It had been a dan- 
gerous mode of relief of his overburdened 
spirit. 

The readers who are acquainted with 
the intimate revelations of himself which 
Ruskin published in Fors Clavigera and 
elsewhere will find in the following selec- 
tions from the many letters I received 
from him during this period little that is 
new except in form and relation, while 
those who are unfamiliar with his works 
may learn something from them of his 
generous nature, his genius, and his occu- 
pations, as well as of the darkness gradu- 
ally closing in upon him. 


Oxrorp (Corpus Curist1 COLLEGE) 
2 December, 73. 

I often hear your sermons over again. 
I attend to them very much indeed. I 
think my steady resistance to them the 
most heroic of all the efforts I make in 
the service of my poor “‘ Lower than the 
angels.””. Sometimes, when I’m tired in 
the evening, they nearly break me down, 
and I’m so proud next morning of not 
having been beaten. 

But I’m very sure you will be better 
pleased with the Fors for next year, if I 
live. 

I go to Assisi early in the spring to 
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work there, with what help I can gather, 
on a monograph of it. 

I am surprised to find how well my 
health holds, under a steady press of 
work; but my sight begins to fail, and I 
shall begin with spectacles this next year. 


Pisa, 9th April, 1874. 

. . . Thave always thought you just as 
wrong in following out your America life, 
as you think me in following Fors to its 
issue — perhaps we each of us judge best 
for the other. Suppose we both give up 
-let them go 
their own way in peace — and we will 
travel together, and abide where we will, 
and live n. c. or in the 13th century. I 
will draw, you shall write — and we shall 
neither of us be too merry for the other, 
and both much the stronger for the other. 
I really think this a very lovely plan — 
and sometimes we'll go and have a sym- 
posium at Venice with R. B.!' 


our confounded countries ? 


Assisi, 11th April, 74. 

I’m so very glad you like my drawings. 
That one of the fall of Schaffhausen” was 
the only one I ever saw ‘Turner interest- 
ed in. He looked at it long, evidently 
with pleasure, and shook his finger at it, 
one evening, standing by the fire in the 
old Denmark Hill drawing-room. 

How Destiny does mock one, giving all 
the best things when one is too young to 
use them! Fancy if I had him to shake 
fingers at me now! 


Assist, 20 June, 1874. 

. . . I wrote these two pages, and then 
went to my own work, rewriting or com- 
pleting my lectures on Botticelli after my 
work on him in Rome. But it is gray and 
thunderous, and I can’t write, somehow; 
— have been awake since four, and am 
tired. I walk to the window — there’s a 


1 Rawdon Brown. 

2 This drawing, now hanging in my dining- 
room, was made probably as early as 1843. It 
is a superb study, of which Ruskin had lost 
sight, and which turned up for sale in New York 
where I obtained it. 
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lovely little scene down in the valley be- 
neath — steep down — five hundred feet. 
I see the bed of the brook, Tescio, all but 
dry; a peasant has brought seven or 
eight sheep to feed on the shrubs among 
the stones of it; and his wife or daughter 
is walking up to their cottage in a white 
jacket with brown petticoat, carrying an 
amphora on her head, full (I can see al- 
most into the mouth of the amphora, I 
look so steeply down with my glass upon 
her). “Such a picturesque figure, and 
so classical, and of course you’ll sketch 
her,” say my London acquaintances, en- 
chanted at the idea — Charles Norton 
backing them, too. No, my good ac- 
quaintances and one friend, I shall go 
and explain to her why the bed of the 
stream is dry, why the sheep have to nib- 
ble among the stones of it, and why she 
has to go down to fill her amphora in- 
stead of having a fountain at her door. 


Lucca, 12th August, 1874. 

Giotto is not dethroned, at least, not 
diminished in his own real place — 
which is of human passion. In mystic 
and majestic thought Cimabue leads 
wholly, and the Byzantines generally. 
Giotto and 'Taddeo Gaddi are loving 
realists of little things. The finest thing 
of Giotto’s in Assisi is not the Poverty or 
Chastity, but a little group of people in 
the street, looking at a boy who has just 
been restored to life, after falling out of a 
three pair of stairs window. The Christ, 
St. Francis, and Charity, are all three 
total failures in the great Poverty Fresco; 
and in the Chastity, she herself, and For- 
titude are quite valueless, while Obedi- 
ence in the opposite one is monstrous. 
But the sweetness of a monk reading on 
the grass while St. Francis receives the 
stigmata, and the sudden passion of a 
woman clasping her hands and thanking 
God for the boy brought to life, are more 
pure and exquisite than anything of the 
subsequent schools. 


Sr. MArTIn’s, 12th October, 1874. 


You see in Fors how all my thoughts 
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are bent on certain spiritual problems, 
only to be approached in, I don’t say 
monastic, but at all events secluded life. 
These, I believe, you think only morbid 
remnants of old days. It may be so. I 
should not be sad, if I did not feel thus. 
But they are still, you see, questions to 
me, and now getting imperative. 


Brantwoop, Coniston, LANCASHIRE, 
25th March, 1875. 

. . . But nothing would beat me ex- 
cept the plague of darkness and blighting 
winds — perpetual — awful — crushing 
me with the sense of Nature and Heaven 
failing as well as man. 

I have also been singularly weak and 
ill all this spring, and am obliged to take 
warning of many things — and give up 
. . some of the most pet possessions: of 
. . My additional years begin to 
tell now in the fatal sense of there being 
no time to try anything again. .. . 


hope. 


Not long after the letter from which the 
preceding extract is taken was written, 
the death of Miss LaTouche, the fair and 
high-souled woman to whom Ruskin’s 
heart had for many years been devoted, 
closed for him a period of alternate hope- 
fulness and disappointment which had 
kept him in a constant state of restless 
and exhausting emotion. It was a sad 
story from beginning to end. She died 
worn out by the stress of the conflict be- 
tween her heart and her conscience, and 
he was left hurt with wounds that were 
little short of mortal. 


Brantwoop, 19 July, ’75. 

I have not been writing, because that 
death, as you so well understand, has 
made so much of my past life at once 
dead weight to me that I feel as I did 
when I first got out of bed after my ill- 
ness at Matlock,’ as if my limbs were 
of lead — mentally and bodily. This is 
so with me just now, and I only fight 
through by going on with mechanical 

1 In the summer of 1871 he had been dan- 
gerously ill at Matlock. 
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work all I can — but the effect on my 
general health has been very paralyzing, 
and it was no use writing about it; also, 
my work has now at once and in all 
things taken the form of bequest, and I 
am reviewing old notes, drawings, etc., 
ete., and being my own executor as much 
as I can, ... and writing, if I can, 
some things that I want to say before 
ending — not that I definitely expect to 
end yet; and to the public I keep my 
head above water as if I had no cramp, 
hitherto, at least, I think so. My literary 
work seems to me up toits usual mark... . 


Cow ry, 14th November, 75. 

. . You cannot have in America the 
forms of mental rest with soothed mem- 
ory of other, far distant sorrow, not our 
own, which is so beautiful in these old 
How different for a man like 
you, a walk by our riversides under Bol- 
ton or Furness, or in cloister of Vallom- 


countries. 


brosa or Chartreuse, from any blank ces- 
sation from absolute toil in that new land. 
Do come to us again. . . . Let us havea 
quiet time in Italy together, as soon as 
days are long, next year. What will a pic- 
ture less matter to me ? or a cipher less in 
my banker’s book? Let us take a plea- 
sant little suite of rooms in Florence or 
Venice — and we’ll economize together, 
and think together 

-and perhaps 
gether before we die. . . . 


and learn together 
—even hope a little to- 


13th January, ’76. 

. . . It is true that I am burning the 
vandle at many ends, but surely in the 
many dark places I live in, that is the 
proper way to use one’s life. . . . I en- 
close proof of the 5th and roughly bound 
4th Morning.” It is woeful to have to leave 
that pleasant work — driven out by fiend- 
ish modern republicanism too horrible to 
be borne with. Here in England, Athe- 
ism and Spiritualism mopping and mow- 
ing on each side of me. . . . Which is 
pleasantest of these things I know, but 


2) Mornings in Florence. In six parts. 
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cannot intellectually say which is likeliest 
— and meantime, take to geology. 


1 February, 76. 

I am being brought every day, 
now, into new work and new thoughts, 
and, whether I will or no, into close con- 
tact with evidence of an altered phase of 
natural, if not supernatural, phenomena, 
the more helpful to me, because I can 
compare now, with clear knowledge, the 
phase of mind in which , and ; 
and other noble Deists or infidels are, and 
in which I have been for ten years, with 
that which I am now analyzing in the ear- 
lier Florentines, and recognizing in some 
living Catholics. 


Corpus Curist1 COLLEGE, 
Ist March, 76. 

I don’t see why I should be sepa- 
rated from you in our prison, because I 
hope to get out, now, and you don’t. Cer- 
tainly, it would be better for any prisoner 
to have his friend in that — however ab- 
surd — condition though he might not 
find him so literally companionable. 

. . Lhave no new faith, but am able 
to get some good out of my old one — not 
as being true — but as containing the 
quantity of truth that is wholesome for 
me. One must eat one’s faith like one’s 
meat, for what good’s in it. 


Regaining some fragments of his old 
religious faith, modified by new concep- 
tions of the faith of the medizeval Church, 
and by dallyings with Spiritualism, Rus- 
kin attained for a time a more cheer- 
ful mood and more serenity of spirit than 
he had possessed during recent previous 
years. A pleasant picture of him at Brant- 
wood was sent to me toward the end of 
the summer in a letter by the late Pro- 
fessor Gurney of Harvard University, 
a man whose untimely death can never 
cease to be a sorrow to those who had the 
happiness of being numbered among his 
friends. He wrote: “The day after we 
arrived at Coniston we received an invi- 
tation to a ‘high tea’ or ‘meat tea’ from 
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Mrs. Severn, and the next day she called 
to arrange for our being rowed over. 
Pleasant as she was, I went over with 
some misgivings, which proved to be 
wholly groundless, as we have not had a 
more delightful evening on this side of the 
water, and Ruskin was everything that is 
considerate and courteous and kind. He 
first showed us his literary and art trea- 
sures while there was yet light; had tea 
laid in the drawing-room that we might 
enjoy the lake; talked delightfully, with 
a slight twinkle of humourous enjoyment 
of his own extravagance, when he tram- 
pled upon all the existing arrangements 
of society and augured its speedy down- 
fall; read us bits of Cowley and Sir Philip 
Sidney, and, best of all, the preface, so 
far as yet written, to the edition he is 
to bring out of Sidney’s version of the 
Psalms, full of humour and nice feeling, 
and instead of coming away at nine as we 
had proposed, we tore ourselves away at 
half-past ten or later; and instead of walk- 
ing home as we had arranged to do, the 
faithful Downs, who wished his duty con- 
veyed to you all, insisted on rowing us 
back as well as over. It was pleasant to 
hear him talk of his master and of his 
own pride in appearing in person in the 
Fors. ‘The row back in the dusky light 
was an appropriate close to an evening 
so delightful in all ways.” 

Ruskin spent the autumn of 1876 and 
the early winter at Venice, and thence he 
wrote to me as follows: — 


Venick, 16th January, 1877. 

. . . [have been four months at work 
on these three drawings [from Carpaccio’s 
picture of St. Ursula asleep], with other 
sketches going on, not slight ones, and 
a new history and guide in Venice. The 
detail of each day varies not much; nor 
in the detail of it ought you to take much 
pleasure — for I have none — except of 
a solemn kind. Time was, every hour in 
Venice was joy to me. Now, I work as I 
should on a portrait of my mother, dead. 
I am pleased with myself when I succeed, 
interested in the questions of the meaning 
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of such and such a bend of lip, such and 
such a winding vein, pulseless. You will 
be interested in the history of her life, 
which I can thus write. So am I; and 
“happy” —in that way in my work. 
But it is a different happiness from hav- 
ing my mother to read Walter Scott to 
me. 

There is also now quite an enormous 
separation between you and me in a very 
serious part of our minds. Every day 
brings me more proof of the presence and 
power of real Gods, with good men; and 
the religion of Venice is virtually now my 
own, mine at least (or rather at greatest) 
including hers, but fully accepting it, as 
that of John Bunyan, and of my mother, 
which I was first taught... . 


At last the catastrophe, long anxious- 
ly foreboded, arrived. In February, 1878, 
Ruskin’s overwrought brain gave way. 
He was desperately ill. His dear and 
wise friend, the eminent surgeon and 
medical adviser, Sir John (then Mr.) 
Simon, hastened from London to Brant- 
wood, and for a fortnight, while Ruskin 
hovered between life and death, did 
everything for him that devotion and 
skill could devise. He wrote to me on the 
4th of March: . “TIT trust that the 
worst has now passed. . . . You know, 
without my telling it, all that has brought 
this dreadful him, — the 
utterly spendthrift way in which (with 
imagination less and less controlled by 


disaster on 


judgment) he has for these last years 
been at work with a dozen different irons 
in the fire — each enough to engage one 
average man’s mind. And his emotions 
all the while as hard worked as his intel- 
lect — they always blowing the bellows 
for its furnace. As I see what he has done, 
I wonder he has not broken down long 
ago.” 5. 

Before the end of March convalescence 
had begun. It went on rapidly, and by 
June Ruskin seemed to all intents re- 
stored to entire health. He wrote to me 
without even a reference to his illness. 
He soon fell into his common modes of 
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life. On the 4th of August Mr. Simon 
wrote again to me:. . 
than three months since I saw him, and 
I studiously avoid direct correspondence 
with him; but I think I know his state 
fairly well, and can tell you as much about 
him as if we had recently been together. 
In bodily health he appears to be as well 
as needs be, and in mind he shows no 
such fault as would strike casual ob- 
servers. He appears to be fairly cautious 


. “Itis now more 


against dangers of re-upset: perhaps not 
so abstinent as I should wish him to be 
from use of pen and ink, but, for him, 
self-restraining; and he professes to be on 
his guard against over-colloquism.” . . . 

As a result of his illness Ruskin re- 
signed his professorship at Oxford, but 
he would not give up other work. 


Branrwoop, 26 November, 1878. 

. . L keep fairly well, on condition 
of doing only about two hours’ real work 
But that, with the thoughts 
that come in idleness, or as I chop wood, 


sach day. 


will go a good way yet, if I live a few 
years more. 

T hope the III Fésole’ will be with you 
nearly as soon as the IH, and two more 
Proserpinas,” not bad ones, are just done, 
too. 


The illness of 1878, although it seemed 
to pass without leaving serious effects, 
marks virtually the close of work accom- 
plished by Ruskin with his full powers. 
His mind continued as active as ever. 
The diversity of his interests did not di- 
minish, and each in turn was pursued with 
exhausting enthusiasm. He gave himself 
no rest, and, rejecting the counsel of Pru- 
dence (for him the most difficult of the 
virtues), he pursued a course which could 
not but end in renewed disaster. In 1881, 
after several previous threatenings, afresh 
attack of trouble in the brain broke him 
down for a time, and this was followed 
the next year by a similar, but still more 

1 The Laws of Fésole, to teach the principles 
of Florentine draughtsmanship. 

2 A treatise on botany. 
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serious and alarming attack. In each in- 
stance the illness passed, having appar- 
ently donelittle harm. From each of them 
Ruskin recovered without consciousness 
of injury, and without loss of confidence 
in his own powers, so that in 1883 he ac- 
cepted reélection to his Oxford professor- 
ship, and began to lecture again not only 
at the University, but in London and else- 
where. 

I made a short visit to England in the 
summer of 1883, and again in that of 
1884, and in both years spent some days 
at Brantwood. Ruskin,as I have already 
said, had changed greatly in the ten years 
since our last meeting. I had left him in 
1873 a man in vigorous middle life, young 
for his years, erect in figure, alert in ac- 
tion, full of vitality, with smooth face and 
untired eyes; I found him an old man, 
with look even older than his years, with 
bent form, with the beard of a patriarch, 
with habitual expression of weariness, 
with the general air and gait of age. But 
there were all the old affection and ten- 
derness; the worn look readily gave way 
to the old animation, the delightful smile 
quickly kindled into full warmth, and at 
moments the unconquerable youthfulness 
of temperament reasserted itself with en- 
tire control of manner and expression. 
He had become more positive, more ab- 
solute in manner, more irritable, but the 
essential sweetness prevailed, and there 
were hours when the old gayety of mood 
took possession of him with its irresisti- 
ble charm. Given his circumstances, no 
ordering of life could have been more 
happy for him than that at Brantwood. 
He was the object of the most loving and 
watchful sympathy and care. His cousin, 
Mrs. Severn, was at the head of his house- 
hold, and the best of daughters could not 
have been more dear and devoted to him. 
Her children kept the atmosphere of the 
home fresh and bright; the home itself 
was delightful, beautiful within with in- 
numerable treasures of art, and surround- 
ed without by all the beauties of one of the 
fairest scenes of the English lake country. 
A pleasanter home, or one more lovely 
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in its surroundings and more appropriate 
for him, could not have been desired. 


Brantwoop, 20th January, ’81. 

Dearest Cuaries, — Very thankful 
I was for your letter of New Year, re- 
ceived this morning. Many a thought 
I’ve had of you, but at Christmas time 
I was not myself — the over-excitement 
of an autumn spent in France leaving 
me much pulled down. I am better now 
(though my hand shakes with cold to- 
day),°and can report fairly of what is 
done and doing. I found Chartres, both 
vathedral and town, far more spared than 
I had thought possible, and more of his- 
torical interest than I had ever dreamed 
in Amiens; and the book sent with this * 
is the first of what I believe will bring out 
more of the at present useless feelings in 
me than any work lately undertaken. 

. . » [have still eye and hand enough 
to draw, or even etch what I want, if I 
can only get time; and I have just laid 
my hand on a young assistant who can 
get more of the spirit of sculpture than I 
can myself. The people over there get in- 
terested themselves when I stay a while 
with them, and I hope to be allowed to 
cast things for the Sheffield Museum and 
leave, if I live yet a few years more, more 
than enough to show what Gothic was. 

. . . This dull letter will I hope bring 
a brighter one after it — but I answer by 
return of post, though to-day with cold 
~ not heart. 

Ever your loving, 


wits 
Bal 32 


Brantwoop, 24th March, 1881. 

My prearEst Cuares, — I’ve just 
read your dear letter to me on my birth- 
day — after having another bite or two 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s bitter grass. I went 
wild again for three weeks or so, and have 
only just come to myself — if this be my- 
self, and not the one that lives in dream. 

The two fits of whatever you like to call 
them are both part of the same course of 

1 The Bible of Amiens, a study of the Cathe- 
dral. 
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trial and teaching, and I’ve been more 
gently whipped this time and have learned 
more; but I must be very cautious in 
using my brains yet awhile. 

I can’t make out why you like that 
Bible of Amiens. [thought you had given 
up all that sort of thing. I shall have 
some strange passages of dream to tell 
you of as soon as lam strong again. ‘The 
result of them, however, is mainly my 
throwing myself now into the mere ful- 
filment of Carlyle’s work. 

Say words of him — say you. Are not 
his own words written in white-hot fire on 
every city-wall of Europe ? 

Read Past and Present again, now. 

This was the main part of the cause 
of my dream. The other was what we 
talked of once at Prato (beside Filippo 
Lippi). 

kg ae 


; write 
willing. . . 


soon again — God 


SALLENCHE, 11th September, 1882. 

My paruinc CHaries, —I think a 
good deal of you here, and of other people 
that are not here, without deserving to be 
scolded for being anywhere else. 

I was trying to-day to draw the view I 
showed you that morning with the piny 
ridge between us and the Mont Blane. 
But I could n’t draw the ridge, and there 
was no Mont Blanc, any more than there 
was any you. For indeed the Mont Blanc 
we knew is no more. All the snows are 
wasted, the lower rocks bare; the luxuri- 
ance of light — the plenitude of power 

- the Eternity of Being — are all gone 
from it; even the purity, for the wasted 
and thawing snow is gray in comparison 
to the fresh frosted wreaths of new-fallen 
cloud which we saw in that morning light 

—how many mornings ago! The sad- 
ness of it and wonder are quite unpar- 
alleled — as its glory was. But no one is 
sad for it but only I—and you, I suppose, 
would be. Lowell would be perfectly 
happy, doubtless, because Mont Blanc 
is now sans-culotte literally, and a natu- 
ralized, Republican, French Mount be- 
sides — without any Louis Napoleon to 
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make the dying snows blush for their 
master. 

And as the Glaciers, so the sun that we 
knew is gone. 'Thedays of this year have 
passed in one drift of soot-cloud, mixed 
with blighting air. I was a week at Aval- 
lon in August, without being able to draw 
one spiral of its porch-mouldings — and 
could not stand for five minutes under 
the walls of Vézelay, so bleak the wind. 
The flowers are not all dead yet, how- 
ever, the euphrasy and thyme are even 
Juxuriant, and the autumn crocus as beau- 
tiful as of old. I can’t get up, now, alas, 
to my favorite field of gentian under the 
aiguille de Varens, but I find the fringed 
autumn gentian still within reach and 
the purple clustered one was rich on the 
pastures of the Dole. 

The Rhone still runs, too, though I 
think they will soon brick it over at 
Geneva, and have an “esplanade” in- 
stead. They will then have a true Cloaca 
Maxima, worthy of Modern Progress — 
in the Fimetic Arts. 

I go back to Geneva on Wednesday, 
and then to Pisa and Lucca — a line to 
Lucca would find me in any early day 
of October, and should be read beside 
Ilaria, and perhaps with her gift of 
Cheerfulness. 

Don’t think this is a brain-sick state- 
ment — I certify you of the facts as sci- 
entifically true. 


“ee 


Ever your loving 


J. R. 


Lucca, Coffee time (7 A. M.) 
8 October, 1882. 

. . . Well, about these Pisa measur- 
ings. You might as well try to measure 
the sea-waves, and find out their princi- 
ple. The beginning of the business would 
be to get at any historical clue to the facts 
of yielding foundation. The Parthenon 
is quite a different case from any me- 
dizeval building whatsoever. In all great 
medizval buildings you have foundation 
unequal to the weight; you have more 
or less bad materials, and you have a 
lot of stolen ones You might as well go 
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and ask a ‘Timbuctoo nigger why he 
wears a colonel’s breeches wrong side up- 
wards, as a Pisan architect why he built 
his walls with the bottom at the top and 
the sides squinting. He likes to show his 
thefts to begin with—if the ground 
gives way under him, he stands on the 
other leg. I’ve long believed myself that 
finding the duomo would n’t stand up- 
right anyhow, they deliberately made a 
ship of it, with the leaning tower for a 
sail; and my good helper, Mr. Colling- 
wood, who has been doing the loveliest 
section of the Savoy Alps (who are ex- 
actly like Pisan architects in their “ prin- 
ciples,” or unprinciples, too), said that he 
could n’t look at the north side without 
being seasick. 

But all this entanglement is of no im- 
portance as to the main question of ‘ Lib- 
erty” of line, which even I have always 
taught to be the life of the workman, and 
which exists everywhere in good work to 
an extent till now unconceived, even by 
me, till I had seen the horror of the re- 
storation which put it “ to rights.” Near- 
ly all our early English Gothic is free 
hand in the curves, and there is no pos- 
sibility of drawing even the apparent 
circles with compasses. Here — and I 
think in nearly all work with Greek roots 
init —thereisa spiral passion which drifts 
everything like the temple of the winds. 
This is the first of all subtle charms in the 
real work — the first of all that is aiBot’d 
out of it by the restorer. ... Anditis n’t 
of the slightest use to point any of these 
things out to the present race of man- 
kind. It is finally tramwayed, sham- 
wayed, and eternally damnwayed, and I 
wish the heavens and the fates joy over 
it; but they can’t expect any help from 
me, whatever they mean to make of it. 

All the same, it seems to me a great 
shame that I’m old, and can’t see it come 
to grief; nor even the snows come back 
to the Alps again, if they do. Again, all 
the same, I’ll run back to Pisa just now 
after I’ve been at Florence, and get at 
some measures for you, if I find them 
takeable on the Baptistery. I did the 
VOL. XCIV —NO. DLXTI 
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Florentine Baptistery in 1872, and found 
there was n’t a single space in all the oc- 
tagon and all the panelling, that matched 
another. It is exactly like measuring a 
quartz crystal, except that even the angles 
are n’t fixed; but I did n’t measure any 
of them, practically they are true enough 
in the main octagon. I think the most 
important thing for your purposes would 
be to get the entasis of the great Cam- 
paniles and war-towers. The Guinigi 
here, and the Verona Campanile, and St. 
Mark’s, are all extremely beautiful. I’ll 
see what I can make of the Guinigi to- 
day, and send you some bits of masonry 
worth notice for the wanton intricacy of 
piecing. ... 


Herne Hix1, 1st January, 1885. 

What a venomous old infidel you are! 
I think I never read a nastier comment 
on a lovely theory than that “other walls 
are like Fésole that are not on like rocks”’ 
—TI don’t believe there are any other 
walls like Fésole. You could n’t build 
them but of macigno, and I don’t know 
any macigno anywhere else. Yes. I got 
drawings — fairly careful, of wall and 
rock — both. ‘Those Pisan details are 
quite delightful, but I think Boni’s re- 
port will be exhaustive; he has got his 
measures to a centimeter, and has such 
a knowledge of cements and joints that 
nothing escapes him. I send you a pre- 
sent of one of his little drawings of orna- 
ment — which will show you the infinite 
fineness of the creature. 

I’m very well, and doing crystallo- 
graphy and geology. I think my good 
assistant Collingwood will get the gla- 
cier theory well swept out of the way at 
iS a 


Branrwoop, 28th July, 1883. 

What a shame that I’ve never said a 
word since you left; but somehow I can’t 
believe in the existence nor mediatorship 
of Messrs. Baring. 

‘To-day I have your note from blessed 
Domo d’ Ossola — and I would I were 
there. But I’ve got entangled in ground 
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veronica and anagallis tenella — and am 
sick to finish some work in weeds half 
done years ago, and the ideas of it fester- 
ing in my head ever since. And worse, 
I’ve letters from the Keeper of the Na- 
tional Gallery, and the Librarian of the 
British Museum, — and the Brit. M. 
is being broken up, and the National 
Gallery wants its plates and drawings; 
and the B. M. writes to me to defend it 
—and I’ve written back that I’m going 
to advise sending the MSS. to the Bod- 
leian, and putting the sculpture in the 
National Gallery cellars! but I must go 
up to London to get well into the row; 
and I don’t see my way out of it, and be- 
lieve it will be very utterly impossible 
for me to get abroad this year, even as 
far as Chartres — but it is possible you 
might like to look at Wells and Glaston- 
bury with me, rather than come to au- 
tumnal Brantwood. I’ll write more to- 
morrow of what I’m doing. This note 
will, I believe, only stay in London dur- 
ing the Sunday; but I answer yours at 
once. . . . All our loves, and all manner 
of every other pleasant feeling mixed in 
mine. 
Your ever faithful and obedient 


J. ik: 


Branrwoop, 25 February, 34. 

. . « Tean’t write, because I’ve always 
so much to say. How ean I tell you any- 
thing of the sea of troubles that over- 
whelm old age — the trouble of troubles 
being that one can’t take trouble enough. 

At this moment I’m arranging a case 
at the British Museum, to show the whole 
history of silica, and I’m lending them 
a perfect octahedral crystal of diamond 
weighing 129 carats, which I mean to 
call St. George’s diamond, and to head 
my history of precious stones. And I’m 
giving them dreadful elementary exer- 
cises at Oxford which they mew and 
howl over, and are forced to do, neverthe- 
less; and I’m writing the life of Sta. Zita 
of Lucca, and an essay in form of lecture, 
on clouds, which has pulled me into a lot 
of work on diffraction and fluorescence; 
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and I’ve given Ernest Chesneau a com- 
mission to write a life of ‘Turner from a 
French point of view — under my chas- 
tisement “if too French;” and I’ve just 
got the preface written for Collingwood’s 
Alps of Savoy, supplement to Deucalion , 
and I’m teaching Kate Greenaway the 
principles of Carpaccio, and Kate’s draw- 
ing beautiful young ladies for me in clus- 
ters — to get off Carpaccio if she can. 

And I’ve given Boehm a commission 
for 12 flat medallions, Florentine man- 
ner, life size, of six British men and six 
British women, of typical character in 
beauty, all to be looking straight forward 
in pure profile, and to have their hair 
treated with the Greek furrow. 

And I’m beginning to reform the 
Drama — by help of Miss Anderson — 
and I had the Tempest played to me last 
week by four little beauties — George 
Richmond’s grandchildren — of whom 
the youngest (11) played Ferdinand and 
Caliban, both, and was a quite perfect 
lover; and the eldest played the boat- 
and Miranda. And I’ve given 
three sets of bells (octaves) to Coniston 
school, and am making the children 
learn chimes. 

And I’m doing a Fors now and then in 
a byeway; Allen will have a nice parcel to 
And I’m here at Herne Hill 
— and I’m just going down to breakfast, 
and I can’t write any more. I’m pretty 
well, 1 believe, but watching for break- 
down. . <. 


swain 


send soon. 


I’m ever 
Your poor old 
J. R. 

P.S. Iam so glad you can remem- 
ber with happiness. I live wholly to-day, 
and sadly enough, except in work (or 
wicked flirting). But, though I say it, 
nice girls do make quite as much fuss 
about me as I do about them, and they 
plague my life out to sign their birthday 
books. 


Brantwoop, 2nd January, ’85. 
. [ am not so well as you hoped, 
having overstrained myself under strong 
impulse at Oxford, and fallen back now 
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into a ditch of despond, deepened by loss 
of appetite and cold feet, and dark 
weather . . . and people all about more or 
less depending on me — no S. or M. for 
me to depend on, no Charles, no Carlyle 

-even my ‘Turners for the time speech- 
less to me, my crystals lustreless. After 
some more misery and desolation of this 
nature I hope, however, to revive slowly, 
and will really not trust myself in that 
feeling of power any more. But it seems 
to me as if old age were threatening to be 
a weary time for me. I'll never mew 
about it like Carlyle, nor make Joanie 
miserable if I know it — but it looks to 
me very like as if I should take to my bed 
and make everybody wait on me. This is 
only to send you love 
hope soon. 


— better news I 


Brantwoop, | October, 8. 

Dearest CuHar.es, — I am certainly 
better — and at present steadily gaining, 
bearing the burden of idle hours in the 
thankfulness that I am myself no longer a 
burden to poor Joanie. But she insists on 
the idleness, and will not let me write 
but only dictate, and truly it will be bet- 
ter for you to have in her hand the rest of 
the note. 

In the looking over the neglects of my 
past life, I found a lovely letter of yours 
of 1882, about the Cathedral of Pisa, 
giving evidence of the facade being meant 
toinclineforward. Neglected in thatyear, 
the result of Signor Boni’s examination, 
which I suppose he has written out — of 
course it is lost; but I’m going to ask him 
this question about thefacade. ‘The letter 
goes on very sadly about the “ Victory of 
Materialism,” and the distant hope of a 
revival in a thousand years of all that 
you and I have cared for—only the Alps 
to be let go in the meantime! 

I believe the despondency caused by 
their own natural, as it seems, sympathy, 
with the scorn of their beauty, by the per- 
ishing of their snows, has borne a great 
part in the steady depression which has 
laid me open to these great illnesses. If 
only the Mont Blanc that you and I saw 
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from St. Martin’s that morning was still 
there, I would set out on a slow pedes- 
trian tour, and expect you to mect me 
there! As it is, I can’t find anything to 
amuse me, or to bring to any good in my 
old geological work; but I don’t believe 
in any “Victory of Materialism.” ‘The 
last two years have shown me more Spirit- 
uality in the world than all my former 
life. Enough for to-day. 
Ever your lovingest, 
J. Ruskin. 


Branrwoop, Easter Wednesday, 86. 

Dearest CHARLES, —I am entirely 
forbidden to write letters, and I’ve writ- 
ten seven difficult ones this morning — 
and this eighth has been on my mind this 
month. I thought you might be wonder- 
ing what I meant to make of Preterita, 
if I live to finish it; and that you ought 
to know. There are to be 36 numbers 

—for sixty years. You and Joan may 
give account of me afterwards. I’ve got 
it all planned out now; and it will be 
pretty and readable enough I think, all 
through. 

[ am retouching and mounting draw- 
ings also, and liking my own better; and 
when you come to see Brantwood again, 
whether I’m in it or not, you will find it 
in a little better order. . . . 


BRANtTWoOOoD, I8th August, ’S6. 

My prarest CHARLES, — You ought 
not to be so anxious during these mon- 
soons and cyclones of my poor old 
plagued brains. ‘They clear off, and leave 
me, to say the least, as wise as I was be- 
fore. Certainly this last fit has been much 
nastier for me than any yet, and has left 
me more frightened, but not so much 
hurt, as the last one. . . . Send me a 
line now and then still, please, — whether 
I’m mad or not I’m 

Your loving 


J. R. 


Brantrwoopn, 23rd March, 1887. 
I’m writing from 15 to 25 letters a day 
just now, besides getting on with Praterita, 
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Proserpna, Ulric editing, and Christ’s 
Folk editing; and as you can’t be much 
more busy, and have n’t been crazy, I 
think you ought to keep up our acquain- 
tance with an occasional word or two... . 
The chapter of Preterita I’m upon 
(‘Hotel du Mont Blane’’) is lagging sad- 
ly because I can’t describe the aiguille de 
Varens as I want to. I do hope I shan’t go 
off my head this summer again, and lose 
the wild roses, — for Preterita will be 
very pretty if I can only get it written as 
it’s in my head while right way on. 
It is snowing and freezing bitterly, and 
I consider it all the fault of America and 
failure of duty in Gulf Stream, and so on. 
. Seriously, I believe I am safer 
than for some years in general health, but 
have lost sadly in activity and appetite. 
Ever your loving 


J. Rt. 


It was soon after my last stay with him 
that Ruskin began to write his Preterita, 
the record “of scenes and thoughts,” as 
its title says, “perhaps worthy of memory 
in my [his] past life.” It was issued in 
monthly numbers, beginning in April, 
1885, but its regular publication was at 
times interrupted by illness, and the last 
number, the twenty-eighth, appeared in 
July, 1889. By far its largest autobio- 
graphical part is occupied with the ac- 
count of Ruskin’s childhood and youth, 
ending practically with the year 1856, 
when he was thirty-seven years old. It 
was the year of the beginning of our 
friendship. Although there are many 
passages which indicate the disturbance 
of his mind, yet, barring these, the spirit 
and style of the book are thoroughly de- 
lightful, and truly represent the finer 
characteristics of his nature. He has 
written nothing better, it seems to me, 
than some pages of this book, whether of 
description or reflection. The retrospect 
is seen through the mellowing atmosphere 
of age, the harshness of many an outline 
is softened by distance, and the old man 
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looks back upon his own life with a feel- 
ing which permits him to delineate it with 
perfect candor, with exquisite tenderness, 
and a playful liveliness quickened by his 
humorous sense of its dramatic extrava- 
gances and individual eccentricities. 

After his illness in 1889, Ruskin was 
never able to take up again the broken 
thread of his story. The last ten years of 
his life were spent in retirement, and save 
for recurrent attacks of brain trouble, his 
days were peaceful and not unhappy. He 
still enjoyed the beauties of Nature and 
of Art, still liked to read or hear read his 
favorite books, still loved to listen to sim- 
ple music. He was cared for with entire 
tenderness and devotion. His sun sank 
slowly, and amid clouds, but they did not 
wholly darken its light. 

The last words of his own writing which 
I received from him were written on the 
21st of November, 1896, a few months 
more than forty years from the date of 
the beginning of our friendship. They 
were at the foot of a letter of Mrs. Severn, 
and were written in pencil with a trem- 
bling hand,— “From your loving, J. R.” 

Preterita ends with the following 
words, strangely symbolic of much of the 
life of which they close the record: “‘ Fonte 
Branda I last saw with Charles Norton, 
under the same arches where Dante saw 
it. We drank of it together, and walked 
together that evening on the hills above, 
where the fireflies among the scented 
thickets shone fitfully in the still undark- 
ened air. How they shone! moving like 
fine-broken starlight through the purple 
leaves. How they shone! through the 
sunset that faded into thunderous night 
as I entered Siena three days before, the 
white edges of the mountainous clouds 
still lighted from the west, and the openly 
golden sky calm behind the Gate of Si- 
ena’s heart, with its still golden words, 
‘Cor magis tibi Sena pandit,’ and the 
fireflies everywhere in sky and cloud ris- 
ing and falling, mixed with the lightning, 
and more intense than the stars.” 


(The end.) 
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Ir was the month of June, and a great 
festival of the Sanno Temple was in full 
swing. ‘The streets were alive with ex- 
citement and brilliant with lanterns. The 
whole length of Kojimachi-dori was lined 
with gay booths and crowded with sight- 
seers. Here and there the beat of drums, 
the clashing of cymbals, and the antics 
and grimaces of mummers held the 
crowd for a moment before some fan- 
tastic festival car. Off in the side streets 
were to be heard the rhythmic shouts of 
boys who rushed about with square red 
lanterns, bearing a miniature festival car 
high on their shoulders. 

To Saburo Nozaki, alone at home, in 
charge of his father’s shop, the cheerful 
sounds carried nothing but misery. He 
sat at his little table figuring out the day’s 
accounts by the light of a small hanging 
lamp. ‘The shop front was wide open to 
the narrow dark little side street, and now 
and then a wandering jinrikisha-man’s 
lantern flashed by, but for the most part 
the street was empty, for it was away from 
the centre of the festival, and every one 
who could leave his work had gone to the 
great celebration. Only Saburo seemed 
left of all the populous neighborhood, and 
as he fingered his soroban' and wrote out 
his accounts, the cheerful hum of the fes- 
tival just around the corner simply in- 
creased his sense of desertion. 

Saburo was thoroughly tired of the 
shop. He had been born in it, or rather in 
the room just behind it. His babyhood 
had been passed watching its business 
over his mother’s shoulder, and when he 
had been removed from his perch on her 
back to make room for a baby sister, he 
had at once begun to make himself useful. 
At first he could only run back and forth 
between the fireproof storehouse and the 

1 Soroban, the abacus used in the East by all 
merchants in reckoning’. 
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salesroom, carrying rolls of silk and cot- 
ton. Later, he had pulled a small hand- 
cart about the streets, acting at once as 
horse and delivery clerk. And now, since 
he had learned to count with the soroban, 
he sat all day on his heels, bowing and 
smiling and propitiating customers, mea- 
suring and counting and writing out bills, 
until it seemed to him that he could bear 
it no longer. His older brothers, Taro and 
Jiro, good, honest, unambitious youths, 
adapted themselves readily to the routine 
of the shop, but Saburo chafed under it 
and longed for a change. He was eigh- 
teen now, and still his only view of the 
world was what he could see of the street 
from under the heavy black curtains that 
draped the front of the salesroom. 

How irksome it was to a proud spirit 
that felt itself set apart for better things! 
And now to-night, when the greatest fes- 
tival in a cycle of sixty years was going on 
close by, and on the great last night of all 
the three, his father had taken the rest of 
the family to see the sights, and had left 
poor Saburo alone at home to guard the 
shop and wait upon improbable custom- 
ers. It was too much! Saburo counted 
and wrote and counted again, but the 
bursts of gayety from Kojimachi confused 
his reckoning, and he gave up at last and 
settled down to listen and wish. 

Suddenly the wish became the father 
of a thought — a great thought — an au- 
dacious thought. It had sometimes come 
before into Saburo’s head, though he had 
never seen the way clear to its accomplish- 
ment, but to-night was the very night for 
it. 

The boy reached out from where he sat 
to a drawer in the wall, and drew from 
thence a heavy, iron-bound box, the till 
of the establishment. This he opened 
with a key from his girdle, counted out 
fifty yen with methodical exactness, set 
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down his name in the account book op- 
posite to that amount, then closed and 
locked the box and returned it to its 
drawer. The money he tucked away in 
his belt. Then he rose, carried the key 
into the back room and hung it on the 
wall, slid all the wooden shutters but one 
into place across the front of the shop, 
stepped out into the street, closed the last 
shutter, and walked off into the darkness 
away from the lights and noise of the fes- 
tival. He did not care where he went. All 
he wanted was to get away from the close 
confinement, the unvarying monotony of 
the shop. 

For an hour or so he wandered about 
dark and narrow streets, not daring to 
show himself in the wider, brightly light- 
ed thoroughfares, lest he should be recog- 
nized by some chance acquaintance and 
his great plan be frustrated at its begin- 
ning. 

It was ten o’clock, and even the busi- 
ness streets were putting up their shutters 
for the night, when the youth drifted aim- 
lessly into a broad avenue, almost de- 
serted at that hour, which he recognized 
as the one that led to the northern railway 
station. Then a new thought struck him, 
and he pushed forward with the energy 
of a definite purpose. When he reached 
the station a bell was ringing, and the 
northbound train was puffing on the 
track. He purchased a third-class ticket, 
selecting his destination— Nishi Nasuno 
—at random from the time-table hang- 
ing on the wall, rushed through the gate, 
and curled himself up in the corner of an 
empty carriage. 

By noon of the following day Saburo 
found himself, after a long morning’s 
walk, close to the beautiful mountain re- 
gion that surrounds the gorge of Shiobara. 
His morning had not been one of unal- 
loyed pleasure in his independence. ‘The 
girls at the teahouse, where he had stopped 
and called for breakfast, had met his air 
of assumed importance with derisive gig- 
gles and mocking obeisances, and had 
given him, not the cool, retired upper 
room that he had demanded, but a place 
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close to the street, noisy and sunny, where 
he had eaten his meal in full sight of the 
public and of all the employees of the ho- 
tel kitchen. Then the morning’s walk 
had been hot and tiresome, — a straight 
shadeless road pointing directly toward 
the mountains. 

Saburo found himself tired and hungry 
enough when he sat down to rest and eat 
his lunch in front of a teahouse that stood 
just where the road entered a beautiful 
mountain gorge. 

“Elder Sister, where does this road 
go?” he asked of the bright-eyed, red- 
cheeked girl who waited on him. 

“To Shiobara,” she said, adding, “It is 
seven miles to the first village.” 

As Saburo looked at the steep, rocky 
road ahead he felt sure that he needed 
some stimulus to carry him over those 
seven miles to the village, and he ordered 
from the “elder sister” a gourd full of 
sake,’ which he hung at his belt. Then he 
pressed on, and the mountains closed 
about him. 

He seemed to be entering their very 
bowels, and the roaring of the torrent be- 
low him, the awful grandeur of the peaks 
above, impressed his unsophisticated 
He re- 
membered all the weird tales that he had 
heard from his childhood, of the moun- 
tain gods and goblins, of the spirits of the 
dead that mow and gibber by the road- 
side, of the foxes and badgers that work 
strange enchantments on unwary tray- 
elers, and as each horrid detail came be- 
fore his mind, his knees grew more and 
more shaky. At last, he felt sure that he 
could never reach the village for which he 
was bound before the night fell. 

He sat down by the roadside and won- 
dered what he should do, and how he 
should pass the night; and as he sat there 
he saw a young girl coming out of the 
woods carrying a bucket of water. She 
was dressed after the country fashion, 
with her kimono tucked up to her knees, 
showing her red petticoat below. She 
wore white silk leggins and straw sandals, 

1 


soul with a strange uneasiness. 


Saké, the Japanese rice-wine. 
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and she walked lightly and gracefully 
with her load, in the dog-trot of the moun- 
tain peasant. 

Saburo rose as she passed, and she 
stopped and set down her bucket. 

“Honorable maiden,” he said, “can 
you tell me of any house near here where 
I can get a meal and a bed?” 

She bowed and smiled as she answered, 
“T have a very humble roadside booth 
just beyond the turn of the road where 
your honor can refreshment, 
though of poor quality.” 

Saburo started up, his tired, unsteady 
legs reeling under him, and followed the 
girl a few paces to a spot where the small- 
est of roadside eating-shops had been 
placed, almost overhanging the torrent. 


obtain 


How cool and inviting it looked! Screens 
of bamboo across the front shut it off 
from undue publicity. A small stream 
of water from a bamboo pipe plashed 
pleasantly into a stone tank close by, 
and over the hibachi’ the kettle was 
bubbling. Cups and plates and various 
comestibles showed thatthe small estab- 
lishment could furnish a meal, and it was 
with a sigh of relief that Saburo slipped 
his tired feet out of his clogs, bathed 
them in the cool sparkling water from the 
tank, and seated himself on the matted 
platform that made the guest-room. 

“While I am preparing the poor meal, 
would your honor condescend to drink 
a cup of ama-zake?”’” said the silvery 
voice of the girl. 

“Thank you, I shall be glad to take it,” 
said Saburo, holding his head up with an 
attempt at dignity, as he felt that now he 
had found some one who addressed him 
with the deference due to his independent 
position. 

The girl, who to Saburo’s eyes grew 
more beautiful every minute, brought a 
steaming bow] of the thick white liquor 
and set it down in front of him. He drank 
it, sucking it down with gulps and smacks 
of satisfaction. 

1 Hibachi, a brazier or fire-pot. 

2 Ama-zake, a thick, sweet, slightly ferment- 
ed rice-soup. 
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“That is food and drink both,” he said, 
as the maiden brought him another brim- 
ming bowl. 

Cheered by the gracious glow which 
the comforting drink diffused through his 
entire being, Saburo sat and watched his 
beautiful friend while she attended to her 
lowly tasks. At last he spoke, and his 
voice was husky with emotion. 

“Tt is strange,” he said, “and sad, that 
so beautiful a maiden as you should waste 
her life up here in these wild mountains. 
Why do you stay in such a place? If you 
went to Tokyo you would soon make a 
good marriage.” 

The girl looked at him before she an- 
swered, and Saburo felt as if his soul were 
on fire. 

“Sometimes I have thought I would 
like to go out and see the world,” she said, 
“but I am the only child of my old mo- 
ther, and she would not consent to my go- 
ing,” and she wept, holding her sleeves 
before her face. 

“And now my mother is dead, and I 
have no brother, nor any friends.’’ She 
wept quietly behind her sleeves for a 
space, her body shaking with the violence 
of her emotion; then she uncovered her 
face. Saburo felt her eyes looking deep 
into his heart. “If you do not object to 
my humble birth,” she continued, ‘“‘and 
since you sympathize with my grief, 
please take me with you to Tokyo and 
teach me how to sweep and wash floors.” 
Then she hid her face once more behind 
her sleeves. 

Saburo’s head was fairly turned by 
such a show of confidence, and he reached 
forward and patted the poor girl's shoul- 
der as she sat with covered face on the 
edge of his matted platform. 

“Do not feel so sad,” he said; “I will 
find you a place where you will be much 
better off than here.” 

The maiden looked with one eye from 
behind her sleeves. Saburo gently pulled 
down her hands until her whole face was 
visible. “How can I ever reward you for 
she said. 

By the time he had eaten supper it was 


your kindness ?” 
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quite dark, and Saburo began to wonder 
where he could spend the night, for the 
little teahouse was simply an open booth. 

“Where do you live ?”’ he asked of his 
entertainer. 

“Quite near here,” she answered, “and 
if you can endure my rude and squalid 
home, I can give you a bed there for to- 
night.” 

She extinguished the coals in the hi- 
bachi by dropping them into a pot of wa- 
ter, using for the purpose a pair of fire- 
sticks, one of bamboo and one of bone. 
Saburo’s superstitious soul shuddered a 
little when he saw her do it, for he knew 
that in Tokyo such sticks were only used 
in collecting the ashes of the dead. But he 
remembered that she was a country girl, 
and could not be expected to know all the 
‘Tokyo customs. ‘Then she closed the 
shutters about the little guest-room, and 
taking a white lantern * in her hand, she 
led the way into the woods. To Saburo 
there was something uncanny about the 
white lantern. It was like a funeral pro- 
cession, he thought, but he said no- 
thing. 

There was a muttering of thunder 
among the hills, and zigzag lightning 
flashed from a black cloud overhead. The 
way seemed longer than Saburo had ex- 
pected, but at last his guide stopped, just 
as a flash of lightning revealed a mis- 
erable dilapidated cottage. The paper 
of the sliding screens was flapping like 
ghostly garments in the wind, the plaster 
of the walls had fallen in places showing 
the bamboo skeleton of the house, the 
roof was breaking down under its load 
of stones, and the floor gave and creaked 
dismally as they stepped upon the dirty 
mats. 

On one side of the room was a broken 
screen, inverted; > two of the floor mats 
had been taken up, and a clean new tub, 
bucket, and dipper stood on the rotten 
boards in the place thus left bare.* Sa- 
buro shuddered. What did all this mean ? 

1 White lanterns are used only at funerals. 
Sign of the presence of a corpse. 
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His legs, which had been painfully weak 
for several hours, nearly 
neath him. 

““My mother lies there dead,” said the 
girl in explanation. “ I have not been able 
to bury her yet, but I will bury her to- 
morrow before we start. Wait here a little 
while, for I must go and find a priest to 
attend the funeral,” and the maiden dis- 
appeared in the darkness, leaving Saburo 
alone with the dead. 

He tried to call, but his voice was 
choked; he tried to move, but his legs re- 


gave way be- 


fused to carry him. He could only sit and 
wait for the return of his hostess, the hor- 
ror of the place freezing his blood the 
while. 

It was deadly silent in the woods. He 
would have been grateful even for a thun- 
der-clap to break the silence, but the storm 
had passed. Suddenly the clouds parted, 
and the moonlight streamed through a 
hole in the roof right into the room. 

Saburo found himself filled with a 
strange desire to look behind the screen, 
to see whether the girl had told him the 
truth. Slowly, on hands and knees he 
crept across the floor. Softly he moved 
the screen away. It was too true! There, 
on the floor, covered with a white quilt, 
sat a rigid figure, its knees drawn up to 
its chin. 

Saburo crept closer and removed the 
covering from the face. Horror of hor- 
rors! It was the face of his beautiful host- 
ess. But, even as he looked at it, the hair 
became snowy white, the eyes grew hol- 
low, the parchment-like skin stretched 
tense across the and the face 
changed to that of a demon. 

Poor Saburo, not daring to turn his 
back on the awful object, retreated back- 
ward. The dead, raising her head, hitched 
forward across the floor. Saburo backed 
again. Once more the thing moved to- 
ward him, and once more he backed. It 

“ame close, — closer, — then suddenly, 
opening its mouth wide, it sneezed, and 
Saburo, forgetting his fatigue, turned and 
ran madly away from that terrible place. 
Next morning a peasant, leading his 


nose, 
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shock -headed pony loaded with grass 
along the mountain road saw far be- 
neath him, close to the brawling torrent, 
what looked like the body of a man. 
Serambling laboriously down, he found 
poor Saburo, not dead, but badly bruised. 
With much labor and suffering he was at 
last dragged up to the road. 

How familiar the whole place looked to 
him when he opened his eyes! There was 
the turn in the road near which he had 
sat down, there the footpath along which 
the girl had come with the bucket of wa- 
ter. A great terror came over him. 

“Do not take me to the rest-house be- 
yond the turn,” he begged of his kind- 
hearted rescuer. 


“What rest-house? ‘There is no rest- 
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house near here,” said the bewildered 
peasant. 

Then Saburo told him his story, but the 
man only shook his head. ‘There is no 
rest-house here, nor ever has been,” he 
said, “but there are foxes that live in the 
temple of Inari Sama ' up in the woods 
there,” and he pointed toward the foot- 
path. “They have bewitched you, and 
you should thank the gods that you have 
escaped alive.” 

Two days later Saburo, bruised and 
tired, stepped out of his clogs and pros- 
trated himself on his face in his father’s 
shop. “TI have returned,” he said, as he 
bowed to his parents. Then he went back 
to his measuring stick, his soroban, and 
his account books. 


AND ADVERTISING 


BY MACGREGOR JENKINS 


To the casual observer the wintry gale 
which roared down the valley of the Con- 
necticut River and unroofed the barn of 
a lonely spinster farmer seemed to do no- 
thing more than to deprive her solitary 
cow of adequate shelter; but, as a matter 
of fact, the result of this catastrophe was 
much more far-reaching. This barn bore 
emblazoned on its roof and sides the 
name of a patent medicine. Between its 
tiny windows enormous characters spelled 
the name of a household remedy, and 
from the roof stared up a legend as to its 
price and curative qualities. 

Some weeks later the proprietor of a 
magazine noticed that the subscription of 
a woman living in this sequestered valley 
had expired. Upon sending the usual 
formal notice to her, an -illuminating 
reply was received. She explained in de- 
tail that the subscription to his magazine, 
as well as others, was the remuneration 
she received from the proprietor of a cer- 
tain patent medicine for the use of her 


barn for advertising purposes. She de- 
scribed the catastrophe which all but 
demolished her barn and destroyed the 
Being 
unable to repair the damage, the heart- 
less patent medicine proprietor declined 
to pay for further advertising service. She 
explained that the character of the dam- 
age done to her building was such as to 
remove only part of the advertisement, 
taking from it only occasional letters, and 
left an advertisement which, in her opin- 
ion, was all the more striking because of 
its incompleteness. The man of business 
failed to share her point of view, however, 
and the matter was dropped there. 

This incident is suggestive, not because 
the barn was damaged, or because the 
magazine lost one constant reader, but 
because it presented to the mind of the 
lady in question a new and interesting 


integrity of the advertisement. 


1 Inari Sama, the god or goddess of rice, 
whose messenger the fox is supposed to be. 
Sometimes known as the Fox-God. 
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theory in regard to advertising. And in 
this particular she was quite in line with 
the thought of the day. Many observers 
of American life who have not had the 
question brought to their attention by the 
loss of a favorite magazine are discussing 
this phenomenon. So important an ele- 
ment has advertising become that it enters 
more or less directly into every modern 
business, it enlists in its army of promo- 
ters men of large means and ample learn- 
ing, it calls to science to explain the laws 
it uncovers, and even in some instances 
it invades the individual’s right of privacy, 
and has made itself the object of legisla- 
tive action. 

It is always the fate of a new idea — 
or an unusual phenomenon — to be con- 
sidered, on the one hand, by certain minds 
as fraught with stupendous significance, 
and, on the other, by many as being of no 
importance at all. Few observers avoid 
one extreme or the other. So it has been 
with child-study and a dozen other mod- 
ern notions. And so it has been with ad- 
vertising. The so-called “expert” loves 
to consider this modern development in 
business methods with abnormal serious- 
ness, and he discusses its scientific aspects 
with profound solemnity, while the aver- 
age layman looks upon it all as quite un- 
important. 

It would seem, however, that there is a 
safe middle ground. To hold that all this 
activity is haphazard and the result sub- 
ject to no law is as absurd as to try to 
reduce the whole question to a scien- 
tific principle. Both the expert and the 
layman seem to ignore a very large ele- 
ment, related more or less to either 
explanation, but wholly contained by 
neither — the element of human nature. 
The underlying principles of human 
character and experience are so great, 
so vague, that they do not lend them- 
selves readily to scientific classification. 

It is the object of this paper to occupy, 
if possible, this middle ground, and to 
hunt out the obvious explanation which is 
sometimes overlooked because it lies so 
near at hand. If we find ourselves coming 
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to some of the same conclusions as Pro- 
fessor Scott in his earlier paper, we shall 
only have to confess that, after all, the 
man of science and the man of business 
are working veins very close together, and 
if we seem to disagree with him it may 
be only the difference in point of view. 

But let us for the time forget that Pro- 
fessor Scott, the scientist, has probed the 
question, and let us also be unmindful, 
if possible, of Mr. Hartt’s sprightly ecriti- 
cism of advertising men and methods, and 
let us see if by following the beaten path 
of human experience we do not reach an 
explanation singularly like that of both of 
these writers. 

The elements of human nature which 
enter most potently into the problem 
seem to be the love of novelty, the love 
of something extraordinary and startling, 
and the love of the humorous which lies 
deeply concealed in the human make-up 
of the most commonplace and prosaic of 
mankind. That we all enjoy new things 
is too evident 
equally obvious is man’s love for the un- 


to need demonstration; 


usual and startling; less conspicuous, per- 
haps, in many cases is the love of the 
humorous as related to advertising. But 
who can frequent his club, or dine with a 
goodly company, who does not listen ea- 
gerly to a humorous story, and how many 
of these stories relate to the eccentricities 
of advertisers? The rural blacksmith 
who announces by means of a laboriously 
lettered sign in front of his shop, ‘“‘ Lawn- 
mowers repaired in the rear” is perhaps 
a better advertiser than the metropolitan 
expert. 

A sleek Celestial, who has not an idea 
beyond his washtub and his ironing- 
board, presents to admiring passers-by on 
a busy city street an advertisement which 
satches more eyes and sets more tongues 
wagging than many flaring billboards, 
for with quaint directness he adds _ be- 
neath his price-list that “buttons are 
sewed on to our customers free.” Add to 
these three elements the fact that the 
average man follows his fellow in mat- 
ters of taste or judgment, and is easily 
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influenced by a reiterated statement, and 
you get the groundwork upon which near- 
ly every successful advertising structure 
has been reared. 

In any discussion of advertising we find 
at once that we are confronted by two very 
distinct phases of the question. ‘There 
are two distinct masses of facts governed 
by very different conditions. In this great 
business there seem to be two diverging 
lines of activity and two types of men 
engaged in them. We have the advertiser 
who is conducting a legitimate business 
in supplying a necessary article of com- 
mon use to a large number of buyers by 
thoughtful and carefully considered meth- 
ods of business, and we have the man 
who is using the devices of the advertiser 
to sell an article of little or no value to a 
large number of people who really do not 
want it, but who can be induced to make 
the purchase by new, startling, or humor- 
ous advertising methods. 

‘The first type of man is, of course, the 
real advertiser, — the man who merits 
consideration because he has created the 
great industry we are discussing, and 
upon whom its permanence depends. 
The second is, however, not to be ignored, 
— he is much before the public, and be- 
cause his methods are picturesque and 
unusual he attracts public attention out 
of proportion to his real importance. 

If the advertising pages of our maga- 
zines and papers were given over alone to 
the carefully phrased statements of con- 
servative manufacturers they would be 
dull indeed. 

Insurance statistics, descriptions of 
automobiles, or the chemical analysis of 
soaps, are all important and interesting 
to a limited group of persons, but they do 
not entertain and amuse the average 
reader. He looks for and enjoys the more 
bizarre and unusual announcements. He 
speculates as to just what sort of a bicycle 
an eight-dollar-and-seventy-cent bicycle 
may be; he wonders what humors a 
course of correspondence instruction in 
“Polite Conversation” would develop, 
and he is glad that there is one man who 


by taking thought has discovered a meth- 
od of adding a cubit, more or less, to his 
stature, — and now (thrifty soul) is selling 
the benefits of his discovery to others. 

If it were not for these and similar ad- 
vertisements there would be fewer readers 
of advertising pages, and the legitimate 
advertiser may owe much to the light- 
hearted boastfulness of some announce- 
ment less dignified than his own. 

Mr. Robinson in his “ Abuses of Public 
Advertising” laments the apathy with 
which the average man views the incur- 
sions of unsightly advertisements, and 
implies that a lack of proper civic spirit is 
the cause. ‘l’o some extent this is true. 
The seeming indifference is due to a curi- 
ous American indolence and toleration of 
a fraud or an injustice. Nowhere is this 
seen more plainly than in the average 
man’s attitude toward the ingenious hum- 
bug and adroit swindler. ‘To be good-na- 
turedly imposed upon is a positive plea- 
sure provided the cost of it is not too 
great. ‘This explains the vast number of 
trifling frauds carried on year after year 
in the advertising columns of magazines 
and newspapers. 

The adroit rascal who announced in the 
columns of countless agricultural papers 
that for the modest sum of ten cents he 
would supply an unfailing Potato-Bug 
Eradicator, knew if he promised to do 
away with this pest he would reach the ears 
of a large and responsive audience. Upon 
receipt of an order he sent the purchaser 
two neatly whittled pieces of pine wood 
with courteously printed directions to 
“place the potato-bug between the two 
sticks of wood and press them together.” 
This man knew that the sheer audacity 
of the proceeding tickled the funny-bone 
of even a pie-eating New England farmer. 
Not only did the man duped enjoy a se- 
eret chuckle after his first amazement had 
waned, but he promptly became an agent 
for the advertiser, and induced many of 
his friends to purchase the same marvel- 
ous Eradicator. Had it not been that 
unfeeling and abnormally serious post- 
office officials interfered with the genial 
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impostor he would doubtless be reaping a 
harvest of dimes to this day. 

We all remember the loud - voiced 
barker at the County Fair who invited 
you, as a lad, to pay your modest nickel 
and view one of the most extraordinary 
wonders of nature, — the human-headed 
salf. Having produced the necessary 
nickel from your boyish trousers, you 
were ushered into a tent with one or two 
chosen comrades, to see reposing on a 
cloth-covered box the stuffed and decap- 
itated body of a tiny calf. 
arranged above was a circular looking- 


Ingeniously 


glass,in which, to your vast surprise, you 
saw your own shamefaced countenance. 
There was a spasm of virtuous indigna- 
tion against the showman, and then a hur- 
ried exit to find, if possible, one of the 
boon companions of your early days to 
send him in to see the same wonder. 

The farmer and the boy fairly repre- 
sent the average citizen in his attitude 
toward the sleek swindler. But there is a 
point beyond which he must not go, and 
the successful advertiser of this class has 
learned his lesson. 

For years the American citizen has 
been apparently oblivious to the increas- 
ing encroachments of billboards upon our 
parks and city squares. Of late the whole 
country has begun to consider this dan- 
ger, and legislation promises ultimately to 
bring it under control. It is to be hoped 
that the day is not far distant when places 
of natural beauty and grandeur will not 
be disfigured by glaring advertisements, 
but the American citizen, who has been 
accustomed for years to submit to this 
particular barbarism, is in the same class 
with the farmer and the boy, — inert to 
the point of indifference, but energetic 
and determined if once aroused. ‘The 
same man who travels up the Hudson by 
boat at night, and smiles to see the steam- 
er’s searchlight turned by the deft hand 
of the operator upon advertisements on 
the shore, will some day demand in no 
uncertain voice the abolishment of these 
hideous eyesores. At present it all seems 
to him a rather amusing evidence of enter- 
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prise, but he is a bit uneasy about it all, 
and will soon be thoroughly aroused to 
the requirements of the situation. 

While we enjoy the antics of these ad- 
vertisers we must not overlook the fact 
that relatively they are unimportant. 
The great mass of the business is done 
along legitimate lines, and is of positive 
benefit to the public. Manufacturers vie 
with one another to put upon the market 
articles of merit and usefulness at a low 
cost in order to secure a share of the enor- 
mous sum spent each year by the Ameri- 
‘an people for the necessities of life. For 
instance, no local market could have af- 
forded sufficient demand for shoes to 


have warranted their manufacture in 


large quantities. But by advertising, an 
enormous market has been secured, cor- 
respondingly large sales ensue, and it be- 
comes possible to provide at a low price 
a shoe of exceptional quality. Here is a 
case where the public has directly profited 
by the value of advertising. What one 
man can do another can ; so competition 
arises and serves to keep the price down, 
even if the manufacturers fail to see how 
essential it is to their interests to do so. 
Hence the large and successful adver- 
tiser is, for the most part, offering some- 
thing of real merit, but which is consumed 
in the using,—such as shoes, clothing, 
soaps, baking powders, or similar house- 
hold articles. Many of these have been 
advertised for years, and the proprietors 
of them are ready to expend large sums of 
money, and to invoke the aid of an intri- 
cate system of patent law to control the so- 
called “‘good will” of the trademark. So 
evident has the value of a trademark be- 
come that an advertising agent of impor- 
tance has recently sent out an appeal to 
manufacturers to adopt one, as distinc- 
tive of their product. Of what does this 
good will consist? Again we seem com- 
pelled to refer to the book of human na- 
ture. It is not because these trademarks 
are in themselves attractive or beautiful, 
or that they represent with unusual fidel- 
ity the article advertised; it is rather be- 
cause the buying public has long been 
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accustomed to this particular figure or 
design, and through long years of asso- 
ciation with it at home and abroad has 
grown to have a real affection for it. None 
but the most unsentimental and unfeeling 
of us can deny a homely interest in the gen- 
tleman with side whiskers, who, through 
many years, has been caught in the act 
of brushing his teeth with Sozodont. 
The trim little woman who stands in her 
vap and apron holding the cup of Walter 
Baker’s Cocoa is as intimate a friend 
and associate as many living persons, 
and an encounter with her in some for- 
eign land brings a touch of home at once. 

The problem of such an advertiser is to 
continue this process of education, and to 
bring up generation after generation of 
buyers with the same tenacious associa- 
tions. ‘To do this he is willing to ex- 
pend large sums of money, and he ac- 
complishes his end quite independently, 
it would seem, of scientific and psycho- 
logical considerations. 

An instance where this has been ac- 
complished in a surprisingly short time 
has been the making of Sunny Jim al- 
most a member of countless families, cer- 
tainly of families where there are children 
to revel in his quaint grotesqueness. This 
is the kind of advertising that will go on 
in one form or another as long as man 
eats, clothes himself, and has shelter over 
his head. It will only vary in method with 
conditions. But does this process of edu- 
cation — this constant repetition of a 
trademark and the reiteration of the vir- 
tues of an article— cause ademand forit ? 
Undoubtedly it does. There is on record 
one remarkable instance where the manu- 
facturers of a household article had ad- 
vertised for years. They had used the 
same trademark, and had rung the 
changes on the merit of their product 
until they felt that the whole world must 
be weary of their name. The demand for 
their article was constantly up to the limit 
of manufacture. ‘They looked with grudg- 
ing eyes upon the hundreds of thousands 
of dollars spent each year in advertising, 
and determined to stop it. Almost at once 
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their sales fell off, and too late they real- 
ized their error. Meanwhile a rival con- 
cern increased its advertising, and to-day 
the persistent advertiser remains alone in 
the field, having absorbed the business of 
its short-sighted competitor. 

There is an old saying that a fool is 
born every minute. It is equally appli- 
cable to purchasers. For through the 
length and breadth of this great country 
thousands of men and women are daily, 
almost hourly, making their initial pur- 
chases of various wares. 

The comic papers have long made sport 
of the bride and her early experiments in 
marketing. But the establishment of each 
new home is a matter of importance to 
many advertisers; for once let their brand 
of soap or soup or silver polish be estab- 
lished in a household, the chances are it 
will remain the family standard for years 
to come. So the far-sighted advertiser 
begins to say “Pearline” to her in early 
infancy. Pearline follows her to school, 
thrusts itself upon her as she travels, and 
all unconsciously engraves itself upon her 
memory. The eventful day arrives, — 
list in hand she sallies forth for her first 
day’s shopping. Amid the confusion of 
new experiences she gloats over her abil- 
ity to choose and purchase half-a-dozen 
common articles with the composure and 
accustomedness of a veteran. She orders 
Pears’ Soap, White Label Soup, Pearline, 
Walter Baker’s Cocoa, and Knox’s Gela- 
tine, because she knows and remembers 
the names, and does not realize that she 
article 
adver- 


has chosen in every instance an 
made familiar to her, perhaps, by 
tising only. 

Multiply this instance a thousand times 
and add countless others of similar char- 
acter, and you have already an army of 
purchasers. The bachelor supplying his 
meagre sideboard, the fond sister mak- 
ing purchases for a brother, are both 
members of this school, which the adver- 
tiser has been conducting with great ex- 
pense and patience for many years. 

The power of reiterated statement can- 
not be overestimated. ‘Two gentlemen of 
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means were traveling together when one 
was heard to say to the other, “See that 
sign. I bought some of that soap the other 
day and it is very good. It took that ad- 
vertiser over a year to sell me one pack- 
age.” The chances are his friend soon 
followed his example, for such is human 
nature. For this reason the reiterated 
statement —the constantly displayed 
trademark — is used by this type of ad- 
vertiser. It best sells the article in con- 
stant demand, the use of which is unaf- 
fected by fashion. 

Another large class of articles success- 
fully advertised are those which have only 
temporary vogue, and are vigorously ad- 
vertised to reap the harvest of an hour. 
In this group fall many of the so-called 
dishonest advertisements and amusing 
frauds practiced on a good-natured pub- 
lic. The articles of this class most suc- 
cessfully promoted for a time are patent 
medicines, a few of them possessing posi- 
tive curative qualities, many of them pos- 
sessing none, most of them being quite 
harmless. In the exploitation of these 
articles surprising ingenuity is displayed 
in playing upon the weakness and vanity 
of human kind. A charming story was 
once written of a lonely woman who read 
patent medicine advertisements, and ad- 
mired the portraits accompanying them, 
until she had one overmastering desire, 
and that was to have her portrait appear 
broadcast over the country in the same 
alluring fashion. ‘This was finally brought 
about, and the day of her triumph ar- 
rived. She found her portrait in the local 
weeklies, and her cup of happiness over- 
flowed. In the story, the publication of 
this portrait assisted a long-lost and af- 
fluent nephew to find and rescue her from 
loneliness and penury. But this pleasing 
dénouement does not rob the picture of 
the little old woman of its fidelity to life. 

In a thriving inland city there were two 
business enterprises ,— one, devoted to the 
manufacture, on a small scale, of a patent 
medicine; the other, to the manufacture 
of onyx mantel clocks. In the fortunes of 
business the patent medicine proprietor 
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prospered in a small way, and the manu- 
facturer of the onyx clocks made an 
assignment. His one asset was an accu- 
mulation of clocks, neither beautiful as 
works of art nor accurate as timepieces. 
A vision must have come in the night to 
the patent medicine man, for on one mem- 
orable morning he confronted the clock 
manufacturer with an offer for his entire 
stock. The bargain was closed. Gifted 
with an unerring knowledge of human na- 
ture, the patent medicine man then took 
a small consignment of clocks, painted 
the name of his remedy in a circle on the 
face, and visited all the neighboring drug- 
stores. ‘To each druggist he made this pro- 
position: that he might offer to any cus- 
tomer, having the symptoms of any one 
of ascore of troubles, one of the clocks 
provided only he purchased a box of the 
remedy, pronounced himself cured, and 
supplied the proprietor with a testimonial 
to that effect together with a portrait. 

The dark deed was done, the trap was 
set. The next time Farmer Jones and his 
good wife came to town, in the natural 
course of events, they visited the drug- 
store, saw and admired the clock, longed 
for a duplicate on their parlor mantel, and 
went away with a box of the remedy and 
suffering with the necessary symptoms. 
After a day or two they returned, announ- 
cing that a cure had been effected, wrote 
the necessary testimonial, supplied the 
portrait, and dispatched it to their bene- 
factor. ‘True to his word, the onyx man- 
tel clock was sent, and it straightway ap- 
peared on Farmer Jones’s parlor mantel. 

Having accomplished this in a few iso- 
lated instances, it was only a question 
of time before the entire stock of clocks 
was disposed of, untold quantities of the 
remedy sold, and the crafty proprietor 
had accumulated a goodly sum. In this 
transaction he had simply satisfied two 
very common human cravings, — to beau- 
tify the home, and to see one’s portrait 
in public print. Incidentally, so far as 
known, his remedy did no harm. 

In all these transactions there is a 
large element of human nature; the cyni- 
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cal would call it human vanity and weak- 
ness, but, after all, the terms are in a mea- 
sure synonymous. It is surprising that 
this element is frequently overlooked by 
advertisers, and almost invariably ig- 
nored by theorists on such matters. 

One industry, the advertising of which 
until recently has been quite free from 
commercial trickery, has been that of 
publishing, but this does not mean that 
for many years the successful publisher 
has not been directing his appeal to the 
human side of his buying public. ‘This 
was done long before the professional 
advertisement writer or “ad” expert, as 
he calls himself, came into existence. The 
publisher has recognized that the love 
of home and children and the religious 
emotion have been large factors in pro- 
moting the sale of many books. Some 
years ago a publisher who became fa- 
mous for large sales and daring enter- 
prises long before the hundred-thousand- 
copy edition was thought of, published 
shoals of books which he sold by sub- 
scription through the rural communities, 
and every one of them dealt with the life 
of the family, or treated of some religious 
subject. Upon the first intimation of the 
tidal wave of scientific thought which 
was about to sweep over the country he 
was ready. Hehad a theory that he could 
successfully substitute natural science 
for religion. ‘To this end he prepared and 
put upon the market an amazing book 
-alled The Wonders of Nature. It con- 
tained, dimly printed on its wood-pulp 
pages, accounts of various and startling 
natural phenomena, with crude illustra- 
tions. ‘The cover, a brilliant red, dis- 
played a variety of beasts and other nat- 
ural wonders. Emblazoned in a rainbow 
effect appeared the title, The Wonders 
of Nature. 'The book was put into the 
hands of his agents, but for some reason 
the time was not ripe, and the sale was 
disappointing. Perplexed by his failure, 
but determined to make the best of it, he 
pondered over the situation, and realized 
that he was ahead of his time. He de- 
termined to return to his earlier manner, 


and stamped out the title from the cover, 
substituting for The Wonders of Nature, 
The Architecture of God. 'The introduc- 
tory matter, written by a professor of 
natural science in the local academy, was 
replaced by a religious preface from the 
pen of a local clergyman, and the book 
once more put upon the market. The re- 
sult was instantaneous. ‘The slow-selling 
Wonders of Nature, under the new title 
met with a ready demand, and the entire 
edition, together with subsequent print- 
ings, was soon exhausted. 

In many of our mental processes, the 
man is but little removed from the child, 
and the unlettered mind of the savage 
shows many characteristics of childlike 
simplicity. A striking instance of this 
came to the observation of the publishers 
of the Atlantic not long ago, when they 
received a remarkable communication 
from an Indian agent in the remote South- 
west. The letter inclosed one of the fa- 
miliar coin-cards with its inviting open- 
ing for a coin and a neat and brilliant red 
seal. Beneath the seal was a half dol- 
lar, and with the coin-card came the re- 
quest to send three copies of the mag- 
azine to an Indian brave residing on the 
reservation. The agent took pains to ex- 
plain that the Indian could neither read 
nor write, that his entire income was an 
annual stipend of six dollars received 
from a paternal government; but the al- 
lurement of the coin-card, the delight of 
dispatching something into space by 
means of the mail-carrier, and the plea- 
sure of receiving subsequently something, 
no matter how valueless to him, from 
some far-removed source, was too much 
to be withstood, and despite the entreat- 
ies of the agent, one twelfth of his annual 
income was expended to satisfy this whim. 
It is to be hoped that this Indian brave in 
his lonely tepee on the prairie got suffi- 
cient satisfaction out of the arrival of the 
three copies of the magazine to pay for 
the stern self-denial which the luxury 
must have cost him. While we are ready 
to smile at the childlike simplicity of this 
Indian, we might first consider how 
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many of our own purchases are brought 
about by similar enticing methods, and 
are relatively as profitless as this one. 

This simplicity of human nature is at 
once one of its great charms and one of 
its most striking characteristics. Some 
shrewd advertiser has said, ‘No man or 
woman ever outgrows a picture.” And 
this is literally true. Given two windows 
of adjoining shops, one filled with books 
and the other with pictures, the latter will 
always have before it a group of interest- 
ed observers, while the former will catch 
only the occasional glances of an habitual 
book-buyer. For this reason the adver- 
tiser has quickly recognized the value of 
illustration, and it is interesting to note, 
once more, that long experience has 
taught him that the picture of a child or 
a pretty girl will outweigh in attractive- 
ness all other subjects. None but the 
most hard-hearted bachelor has been able 
to resist the charm of the attractive East- 
man Kodak girl, and even women have 
indulged in lively discussions as to her 
clothes and general appearance. So im- 
portant is this element that the painters 
who prepare billboards are by no means 
daubers, as the public think they are. It 
is stated on good authority that several 
of the men engaged in painting billboard 
advertisements in our large cities have 
studied many years abroad, and one at 
least has been an instructor in a large art 
school. One man, after five years of study 
in Paris, returned to this country to do 
work on billboard advertising. 

Hand in hand with the human love for 
pictures goes a childlike love of nonsense. 
The billposter who exhibited a recent ad- 
vertisement of a breakfast food pictur- 
ing a tramp looking longingly at a sign- 
board containing a description of the ar- 
ticle, dared to venture to play upon this 
emotion. Instead of arranging the four 
parts of this poster as they were designed, 
he transposed them so that the head and 
body of the tramp were in one corner, the 
legs in the lower corner opposite, and the 
signboard was divided into two parts in 
opposite corners. ‘The relation of the four 
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parts of this advertisement is evident, but 
the utter confusion of their arrangement 
was astroke of genius, becauseit appealed 
to just that love of nonsense which is in- 
herent in us all. 

No series of nursery rhymes have had 
a greater popularity than the Spotless 
‘Town verses of Mr. Redfield M. Roach. 
Mr. Roach was a graduate of Trinity 
College, Dublin, where he won prizes for 
work in original Greek versification. He 
drifted to this country, and through ne- 
cessity took up the writing of nonsense 
rhymes. Their excellence was recognized, 
and exclusive rights to his work pur- 
chased. The series of rhymes of Spotless 
‘Town the expert might call bad advertis- 
ing. ‘The poet may call them bad poetry, 
the artist may call the illustrations bad 
drawing, but the sheer, downright, good- 
natured humor in them all, the genial 
simplicity of the rhymes, have put them 
into the mouths of countless admirers, 
and vastly increased the sales of an excel- 
lent article. 

Frequently this love of nonsense has 
been coupled with some startling innova- 
tion followed by good results. The shoe- 
maker who recognized that every little girl 
likes to probe into the interior of her doll, 
and every boy likes to investigate the in- 
terior of his watch, logically supposed that 
many people who wore shoes would like 
to get a glimpse of their construction. He 
consequently placed a circular saw in his 
window, and before the eyes of aston- 
ished passers-by sawed in two countless 
shoes, thus exhibiting his superior ma- 
terial and workmanship. Having amused 
and interested the elders in this way, he 
conceived the notion of picturing in his 
advertisement a jaunty little chap, with a 
circular saw fora head, chasing frightened 
shoes over the pages of the magazines and 
about the columns of the newspapers. 
The little saw is almost as familiar to-day 
as the time-honored gentleman with the 
toothbrush. The only instance of this 
sort of advertising that has ever come 
under the writer’s observation which, for 
some reason or other, did not seem to suc- 
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ceed, was the remarkable family which 
presented the many excellencies of some 
flour. ‘“‘Cookie,’” the cook, and “ Waf- 
fles,” the cat, should have remained with 
the immortals, but for some reason un- 
known to the writer they are being grad- 
ually withdrawn from public notice. 

Next to the love for a picture the child 
and the man love a catchy phrase, and 
the man who invents one which creeps 
into the vernacular of the daily life has a 
guarantee that he will not beforgotten. It 
is the same principle apparently which 
ralled 
“gag” lines in comedy. ‘The phrase need 
not be startling nor strikingly original, 
but it must have, either on account of its 
aptness, or, on the other hand, its utter 
lack of relation to the context, a certain 
startling quality. An instance of this has 
been recently cited upon the revival of the 
very charming play, Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy. In the first act the angelic child is 
made to say, “I’ll be jiggered,” an ex- 
pression which, falling from his cherubic 
lips, has the value of grotesque contrast. 
But the first time that it was said it caused 
no special comment. In the second act, 
when repeated, it excited a ripple of 
laughter, and from then on through the 
play, as often as repeated, brought on a 
crescendo of laughter and applause. 

The writer of topical songs recognizes 
this, and gets his effects by sheer force of 
repetition. Upon a much larger scale we 
find that advertisers do this, and the re- 
sult has been the addition to daily speech 
of many serviceable phrases, each one 
when spoken bearing testimony to the 
imitative trait in us all, and being in ef- 
fect a verbal advertisement. Years ago 
we were taught to say, “You press the 
button and we will do the rest,’ and 
many of us now rejoice in expressions 
which entice us by their sheer irrelevance, 
such as “say Zu Zu to the groceryman,” 
“U need a,” and others. 

No serious attempt has been made to 
cover the almost limitless field of adver- 
tising activities, and quite intentionally 
no mention has been made of that great 
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volume of business promoting the sale of 
expensive articles, such as pianos, auto- 
mobiles, etc. ‘These enterprises, impor- 
tant in themselves, constitute so small a 
part of the great volume of advertising 
that we have no special interest with 
them at this time. Many great undertak- 
ings are carried on through the medium 
of advertising, and are of the highest 
character and the first importance, but as 
the honest man is always less interesting 
than the charlatan, so they are less pic- 
turesque than the occasional daring ad- 
vertiser who lives but an hour. 

After all has been said, and the final 
theory has been advanced in regard to 
why advertising pays, why and how it is 
carried on, and who helps support it, the 
most interesting part of the problem re- 
mains, not the advertiser, but the buying 
public. ‘This great body of purchasers, 
driven hither and thither by the lash of 
the shrewd advertiser, patiently obeying 
his imperious summons, buying first this 
and then that at his dictation, is a spec- 
tacle worthy a moment’s watching. How 
patiently we allow ourselves to be led 
into the mazes of the breakfast food ques- 
tion when one staple article may have 
served our ancestors for generations! 
How innocently we appeal to the adver- 
tiser to be taught by correspondence 
everything from mechanical engineering 
to polite conversation! How gleefully we 
submit our bodies to the treatment of 
some unseen physical director who pre- 
scribes exercises as ridiculous as they are 
wearying! How gayly we follow the 
throng to the book counter, and buy the 
volume that some advertiser tells us to 
buy, and how unconscious we are that in 
this exhibition we ourselves are the most 
interesting part! 

While advertising has built up great 
businesses, has renewed the activities of 
decaying communities, and worked many 
social and commercial benefits, it still, 
first and foremost, demonstrates anew 
that we are the same dear, old, American 
public well known and beloved by the 
late lamented P. 'T. Barnum. 
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Happy is the man who enjoys himself. 
His are the true riches. Saving physical 
pain and mortal illness, few evils can 
touch him. He may lose friends and 
make enemies; all the powers of the 
world may seem to have combined against 
him; he may work hard and fare worse; 
poverty may sit at his table and share his 
bed; but he is not to be greatly pitied. 
His good things are within. 
himself. He has found the secret that the 
rest of men are all, more or less conscious- 
ly, looking for, — how to be happy though 
miserable. It seems an easy method; no- 
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thing could be less complicated: simply 
to enjoy one’s own mind. ‘The thing is to 
do it. 

Whether any one ever really accom- 
plished the miracle for more than brief 
intervals at once, a skeptic may doubt; 
but some have believed themselves to 
have accomplished it; and in questions of 
this intimately personal nature, the dif- 
ference between faith 
and unimportant. It is of the essence of 
belief not to be disturbed overmuch by 
theoretical objections. If I am happy, 
what is it to me that my busybody of a 
neighbor across the way has settled it with 
himself that I am not happy, and in the 
nature of the 
meddlesome neighbor mind his own af- 
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ease cannot be? Let my 
fairs. The pudding is mine, not his; and, 
with or without his leave, the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. 

These not very uncommonplace reflec- 
tions are suggested by the remembrance 
of what are reported to have been the last 
words of the man whose name stands at 
the head of this paper. He was dying be- 
fore his time, in what the world, if it had 
happened to concern itself about so in- 
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considerable an event, would have called 
rather squalid circumstances. His life 
had mostly been cloudy. The greater 
part of his fifty-two years had been spent 
in quarreling impartially with friends and 
foes, and, strange to say (matters terres- 
trial being habitually so out of joint), the 
logical result had followed. His domestic 
experiences, too, had been little to his 
comfort and less to his credit. So far as 
women were concerned, he had played 
the fool to his heart’s content and _ his 
enemies’ amusement. Of his two wives 
(both living) neither was now at his bed- 
side. His purse was empty, or near it. 
It was almost a question how he should 
Withal, as a man more than 
ordinarily ambitious, he had never done 


be buried. 


the things he had cared most to do; and 
now it was all over. And being always 
an eloquent man, and having breath for 
one sentence more, he said, ‘‘ Well, I have 
had a happy life.” 

Nor need it be assumed that he was 
either lying or posing. With abundance 
of misfortune and no lack of disappoint- 
ment, with outward things working pretty 
unanimously against him, he had en- 
joyed himself. In a word, he remained to 
the last what he had been from the first, a 
sentimentalist; and a sentimentalist, like 
a Christian, has joys that the world knows 
not of. 

For a sentimentalist is one who, more 


than the majority of his fellows, cultivates 


and relishes his emotions. They are the 
chief of his living, the choicest of his crop, 
his “best of dearest and his only care;” 
as why should they not be, since they give 
him the most of what he most desires ? 
Perhaps we should all be sentimentalists 
if we could. As it is, the number of such 
W. E. Hentey. London: J. M. Dent & Co.; 
New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 1902. 
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is relatively small, though even at that 
they may be said to be of various kinds, 
as their emotions are excited by various 
classes of objects. 

If a man’s nature is religious, his sen- 
timentalism, supposing him to have been 
born with that gift, naturally takes on a 
religious turn; he treasures the luxury of 
contrition and the raptures of conscious 
forgiveness. Like one of the earliest and 
most celebrated of his kind, he can feed 
day and night upon tears, — having plen- 
tiful occasion, perhaps, for such a watery 
diet, 
portion as he sounds more and more deep- 


— and be the more ecstatic in pro- 


ly the unfathomable depths of his un- 
worthiness. This, in part at least, is what 
is meant by the current phrase, “enjoy- 
ingreligion.” Devotional literature bears 
unbroken witness to its reality and fer- 
vors, from the Psalms of David down to 
the Lives of the Saints and the diaries of 
latter-day Methodism. ‘There is nothing 
sweeter to the finer sorts of human nature 
than devotional self-effacement, whether 
it be sought as Nirvana in the silence of a 
Buddhist’s cell, or as a gift of special grace 
ina tumultuous chorus of “‘Oh to be no- 
thing, nothing,” at a crowded conventicle. 
Small wonder that the 
willing soul would stay 
In such a frame as this, 
And sit and sing itself away 
To everlasting bliss. 

Small wonder, surely; for, say what you 
will (and the remark is not half so much 
a truism as it sounds), one of the surest 
ways to be happy is to have happy feel- 
ings. 

This cultivation of the religious sensi- 
bilities is probably the commonest, as at 
its best it is certainly the noblest form of 
what, meaning no offense, — though the 
word has been in bad company, and will 
never recover from it, — we have called 
But there are other 
forms, suited to other grades of human 


sentimentalism. 


capacity, for all men are not saints. 
There is, for example, especially in these 

modern times, a purely poetic suscepti- 

bility to the charms of the natural world; 
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so that the favored subject of it, not every 
day, to be sure, but as often as the mood 
is upon him, shall experience joys inef- 
fable, 

Trances of thought and mountings of the 

mind, 
at the sight of an ordinary landscape or 
the meanest of common flowers. 

Of a much lower sort is the sentimen- 
talism of such a man as Sterne; a some- 
thing not poetical, only half real, a kind 
of rhetorical trick, never so neatly done, 
but still a trick, and whatever of genuine 
feeling there is in it so alloyed with baser 
metal that even while you enjoy to the 
very marrow the amazing perfection of 
the writing (for it would be hard to name 
another book in which there are so many 
perfect sentences to the page as in the 
Sentimental Journey), — even while you 
feel all this, you feel also what a relief it 
would be to speak a piece of your mind 
to the smirking, winking, face-making 
clergyman, who has such pretty feelings, 
and makes such incomparably pretty 
copy out of them, but who will by no 
means allow you to forget that he, as well 
as another, is a man of flesh and blood 
(especially flesh), knowing a thing or two 
of the world in spite of his cloth, and able, 
if he only would (though of course he 
won't), to play the rake as handsomely as 
the next man. A strange candidate for 
holy orders, he surely was, even in a coun- 
try where a parish is frankly recognized as 
a “living”! It is a comfort to know, on 
the high authority of Mr. Bagehot, that 
the only respect in which he resembled a 
clergyman of our own time was, that he 
lost his voice and traveled abroad to find 
it. 

And once more, not to refine upon the 
point unduly, there are such men as 
Rousseau and Hazlitt; not great poets, 
like Wordsworth, nor mere professional 
dealers in the pathetic, like Sterne, but 


men of literary genius very exceptionally 
endowed with the dangerous gift of sen- 
sibility; which gift, wisely or unwisely, 
they have nourished and made the most 
of, first for their own exquisite pleasure 
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in it, and afterward, it may well be, for 
the sake of its very considerable value as 
a literary “asset.” 

Rousseau and Hazlitt, we say; 
though the two are in some respects great- 
ly unlike, they are plainly of the same 
school. For better or worse, the English 
boy came early under the Frenchman’s 
influence, and, to his credit be it spoken, 
he was never slow to acknowledge the 
debt thus incurred. His passion for the 
New Elovse was in time outgrown, but 
the Confessions he “never tired of.’ He 
loved to run over in memory the dearer 
parts of them: Rousseau’s “first meeting 
with Madame Warens, the pomp of sound 
with which he has celebrated her name, 
beginning ‘Louise-Eléonore de Warens 
était une demoiselle de La Tour de Pil, 
noble et ancienne famille de Vevai, ville 
du pays de Vaud’ (sounds which we still 
tremble to repeat); his description of her 
person, her angelic smile, her mouth of 


for 


the size of his own; his walking out one 
day while the bells were chiming to ves- 
pers, and anticipating in a sort of waking 
dream the life he afterward led with her, 
in which months and years, and life itself 
passed away in undisturbed felicity; the 
sudden disappointment of his hopes; his 
transport thirty years after at seeing the 
same flower which they had brought 
home together from one of their rambles 
near Chambéry; his thoughts in that long 
interval of time; his suppers with Grimm 
and Diderot after he came to Paris; 

his literary projects, his fame, his misfor- 
tunes, his unhappy temper; his last soli- 
tary retirement on the lake and island of 
Bienne, with his dog and his boat; his 
reveries and delicious musings there — 
all these crowd into our minds with recol- 
lections which we do not choose to ex- 
press. ‘There are no passages in the New 
Eloise of equal force and beauty with the 
best descriptions in the Confessions, if we 
except the excursion on the water, Julie’s 
last letter to St. Preux, and his letter to 
her, recalling the days of their first love. 
We spent two whole years in reading 
these two works, and (gentle reader, it 
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was when we were young) in shedding 
tears over them, 
‘as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gums.’ 

They were the happiest years of our life. 
We may well say of them, sweet is the 
dew of their memory, and pleasant the 
balm of their recollection!” 

The whole passage is characteristic 
and illuminating. Hazlitt is speaking of 
another, but as writers will and must, 
whether they mean it or not, he is disclos- 
ing himself. The boyish reader’s tears, 
the grown man’s trembling at the sound 
of the eloquent French words, and the 
confession of the concluding sentence 
(which he repeated word for word years 
afterward in the essay, On Reading Old 
Books) — here we have the real Hazlitt, 
or rather one of the real Hazlitts. 

He was strong in memory. His very 
darkest times—and they were dark 
enough — he could brighten with sunny 
recollections: of a painting, it might be, 
seen twenty years before, and loved ever 
since; of a favorite actor in a favorite 
part; of a book read in his youth (‘the 
greatest pleasure in life is that of reading, 
while we are young”’); of the birds that 
flitted about his path in happier morn- 
ings; of the taste of frost-bitten barber- 
ries eaten thirty years before, when he 
was five years old, on the side of King- 
Oak Hill, in Weymouth,’ Massachusetts, 
and never tasted since; of the tea-gardens 
at Walworth, to which his father used to 
take him. Oh yes, he can see those gar- 
dens still, though he no longer visits them. 
He has only to “‘unlock the casket of 


1 In this Old Colony town, though none of 
his English biographers appear to know it, the 
boy Hazlitt lived in the Old North Parsonage, 
in which had lived some time before a girl 
named Abigail Smith, afterward better known 
as Abigail Adams, wife of the second President 
of the United States, and mother of the sixth. 
For which fact, more interesting to him than 
to his readers, it is to be feared, the present 
writer is indebted to the researches of his old 
Weymouth schoolmate, now President of the 
Weymouth Historical Society, Mr. John J. 
Loud. 
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memory,” and a new sense comes over 
him, as in a dream; his eyes dazzle, his 
sensations are all “glossy, spruce, volup- 
tuous, and fine.” What luscious adjec- 
tives! And how shamelessly, like an in- 
nocent, sweet-toothed child, he rolls them 
under his tongue! ‘Their goodness is inex- 
pressible. But listen to him for another 
sentence or two, and see what a favor of 
Providence it is for a writer of essays to be 
a lover of his own feelings: “I see the 
beds of larkspur with purple eyes; tall 
hollyhocks, red or yellow; the broad sun- 
flowers, caked in gold, with bees buzzing 
round them; wildernesses of pinks, and 
hot, glowing peonies; poppies run to 
seed; the sugared lily, and faint mignon- 
ette, all ranged in order, and as thick as 
they can grow; the box-tree borders; the 
gravel walks, the painted alcove, the con- 
fectionery, the clotted cream:— I think 
I see them now with sparkling looks; or 
have they vanished while I have been 
writing this description of them? No 
matter; they will return again when I 
least think of them. All that I have ob- 
served since of flowers and plants and 
grass-plots seem to me borrowed from 
‘that first garden of my innocence’ — to 
be slips and scions stolen from that bed of 
memory.” 

How eloquent he grows! “Slips and 
scions stolen from that bed of memory!” 
‘The very words, simple as they are, and 
homely as is their theme, throb with emo- 
tion, and move as if to music. ‘‘Most 
eloquent of English essayists,” his lat- 
est biographer pronounces him; and, 
whether we agree with the judgment or 
not (sweeping assertions cost little, and 
contribute to readability), at least we re- 
cognize the quality that the biographer 
has in mind. 

A sentimentalist, of all men, knows 


how to live his good days over again. 
Pleasure, to his thrifty way of thinking, is 
not a thing to be enjoyed once, and so 
done with. He will eat his cake and have 


it too. Nor shall it be the mere shadow 
of a feast. Nay, if there is to be any dif- 
ference to speak of, the second serving 
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shall be better and more substantial than 
the first. ‘To him nothing else is quite so 
real as the past. He rejoices in it as in 
an unchangeable, indefeasible possession. 
“The past at least is secure.” If the pre- 
sent hour is dark and lonely and friend- 
less, he has only to run back and walk 
again in sunny, flower-bespangled fields, 
hand in hand with his own boyhood. 

Such was Hazlitt’s practice as a senti- 
mental economist, and it would take an 
extra-bold Philistine, we think, to main- 
tain that it was altogether a bad one. ‘The 
words that he wrote of Rousseau are ap- 
plicable to himself: “‘ He seems to gather 
up the past moments of his being like 
drops of honey-dew to distil a precious 
liquor from them.” ‘To vary a phrase of 
Mr. Pater’s, he is a master in the art of 
impassioned recollection. 

It makes little difference where he is, or 
what circumstance sets him going. He 
may be among the Alps. “Clarens is on 
my left,” he says, “the Dent de Jamant is 
behind me, the rocks of Meillerie oppo- 
site: under my feet is a green bank, enam- 
elled with white and purple flowers, in 
which a dewdrop here and there glitters 
with pearly light. Intent upon the scene 
and upon the thoughts that stir within 
me, I conjure up the cheerful passages of 
my life, and a crowd of happy images ap- 
pear before me.” Or he is in London, and 
hears the tinkle of the “ Letter-Bell”’ as it 
passes. “It strikes upon the ear, it vi- 
brates to the brain, it wakes me from the 
dream of time, it flings me back upon my 
first entrance into life, the period of my 
first coming up to town, when all around 
was strange, uncertain, adverse, —a hub- 
bub of confused noises, a chaos of shifting 
objects, — and when this sound alone, 
startling me with the recollection of a let- 
ter I had to send to the friends I had late- 
ly left, brought me as it were to myself, 
made me feel that I had links still con- 
necting me with the universe, and gave 
me hope and patience to persevere. At 
that loud-tinkling, interrupted sound, the 
long line of blue hills near the place 
where I was brought up waves in the hori- 
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zon, a golden sunset hovers over them, 
the dwarf oaks rustle their red leaves in 
the evening breeze, and the road from 
Wem to Shrewsbury, by which I first set 
out on my journey through life, stares 
me in the face as plain, but, from time 
and change, as visionary and mysteri- 
ous, as the pictures in the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress.” 

“When a man has arrived at a certain 
ripeness in intellect,” says Keats, “any 
one grand and spiritual passage serves 
him as a starting-post towards all ‘the 
two-and-thirty Palaces.’”” Yes,and some 
men will go a good way on the same royal 
road, with no more spiritual incitement 
than the passing of the postman. 

How fondly Hazlitt recalls the day of 
days when he met Coleridge, and walked 
with him miles homeward; when 
“the very had and 
Hamer Hill stooped with all its pines, to 
listen to a poet as he passed.” At the sixth 
and boy separated. “On 
my way back,” says Hazlitt, “I had a 
sound in my ears 


six 


milestones ears, 


milepost man 


it was the voice of 
Fancy; I had a light before me — it was 
the face of Poetry.” 
had been agreed upon, and meanwhile the 


A second meeting 


boy’s soul was possessed by “an uneasy, 
pleasurable sensation,” thinking of what 
was in store for him. “During those 
months the chill breath of winter gave me 
a welcoming; the vernal air was balm 
and inspiration to me. The golden sun- 
sets, the silver star of evening, lighted 
me on my way to new hopes and pros- 
pects. I was to visit Coleridge in the 
spring.” 

Verily, the words of the dying man be- 
He had 


been happy. If his buffetings and disap- 


gin to sound less paradoxical. 


pointments had been more than fall to 


the lot of average humanity, so had been 
his joys and his triumphs. He had more 
capacity for joy. Therein, in great part, 


lay his genius. To borrow a good word 
from Jeremy Taylor, all his perceptions 
were “quick and full of relish.” Even his 
sorrows, once they were far enough be- 
hind him, became only a purer and more 
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ethereal kind of bliss. Sohe tells us, in one 
of his later essays, how he loved best of all 
to lie whole mornings on a sunny bank 
on Salisbury Plain, with no object before 
him, neither knowing nor caring how the 
time passed, his thoughts floating like 
motes before his half-shut eyes, or some 
image of the past rushing by him — 
“Diana and her fawn, and all the glories 
of the antique world.” “Then,” he adds, 
“T start away to prevent the iron from 
entering my soul, and let fall some tears 
into that stream of time which separates 
me farther and farther from all I once 
loved.”” Whether the tears were physical 
or metaphorical, whether they wet the 
cheek or only the printed page, the man 
who shed them is not, on their account, 
to be regarded as an object of commisera- 
tion. Sadness that ean be thus described, 
in words so like the fabled nightingale’s 
song, “most musical, most melancholy,” 
is more to be desired than much that goes 
by the name of pleasure, and the deeper 
and more poignant the emotion, the 
more precious are its returns. 

Nobody ever understood this better 
than Hazlitt. 
call it, was no ignorant, superficial gift of 
It had intel- 
He felt because he 


His sentimentalism, as we 


young-ladyish sensibility. 
lectual foundations. 
knew. He had been intimate with him- 
self; he had cherished his own conscious- 
ness. He remarks somewhere that the 
three perfect egotists of the race were 
Rousseau, Wordsworth, and Benvenuto 
Cellini. He would defy the world, he said, 
to name a fourth. But he might easily 
enough have named the fourth himself 
had not modesty — or something else — 
prevented. If he had lived longer, he 
would perhaps have written the fourth 
man’s autobiography; his formal auto- 
biography, that is to say. In fact, though 
not in name, he had already written it; 
some might be ready to maintain (but they 
would be wrong) that he had written lit- 
tle else. By “egotism” he meant not self- 
ishness in the more ordinary, mercantile 
acceptation of the word,—a lack of bene- 
volence, an extravagant desire to be bet- 
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ter off than others in the way of worldly 
goods,” — but the very quality we have 
been trying to show forth: absorption in 
one’s own mind, a profound and perpet- 
ual consciousness of one’s own being, the 
habit of interfusing self and outward 
things till distinctions of spirit and mat- 
ter, finite and infinite, self and the uni- 
verse, are for the moment almost done 
away with, and feeling is all in all. 

This, or something like this, was Haz- 
litt’s secret. This is the breath of life that 
throbs in the best of his pages. Whatever 
subject he handled, a prize-fight, a game 
of fives, a juggler’s trick, a play of Shake- 
speare, a picture of Titian, the pleasure 
of painting, he did it not simply con 
amore, or, as his newer critics say, with 
gusto (the word is Hazlitt’s own — he 
wrote an essay about it), but as if the 
thing were for the time being part and 
parcel of himself. And so, oftener than is 
commonly to be expected of essay-writers, 
his sentences are not so much vivid as 
alive. 

More than most men, he was alive him- 
self. In Keats’s phrase, he felt existence. 
There was no telling its preciousness to 
him. The essay On the Feeling of Im- 
mortality in Youth, though at the end it 
breaks out despairingly into something 
like the old cry, Vanitas vanitatum, is 
filled to the brim with a passionate love 
of this present world. The idea of leaving 
it is abhorrent to him. ‘To think what he 
has been, and what he has enjoyed, in 
those good days of his; days when he 
“looked for hours at a Rembrandt with- 
out being conscious of the flight of time;”’ 
days of the “full, pulpy feeling of youth, 
tasting existence and every object in it.” 
What a bliss to be young! Then life is 
new, and, for all we know of it, endless. 
As for old age and death, they are no con- 
cern of ours. “ Like a rustic at a fair, we 
are full of amazement and rapture, and 
have no thought of going home, or that it 
will soon be night.” Sentences like this 
must have been what Keats had in mind 
when he spoke so lovingly of “distilled 
prose;” prose that bears repetition and 
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brooding over, like exquisite verse. 
Some sentences, indeed, are better than 
whole books, and this of Hazlitt’s is one 
of them; as fine, almost, — as purely 
“distilled,” — as that famous kindred 
one of Sir William Temple: ‘* When all is 
done, human life is, at the greatest and 
the best, but like a froward child, that 
must be played with and humored a little 
to keep it quiet till it falls asleep, and then 
the care is over.” 

And since we are quoting (and few 
authors invite quotation more than Haz- 


litt, as few have themselves quoted more 


constantly), let us please ourselves with 
another sentence from the same essay, 

a page-long roll-call of a sentimental 
man’s beatitudes, turning at the close to a 
sudden blackness of darkness: 

“’To see the golden sun, the azure sky, 
the outstretched ocean; to walk upon the 
green earth, and be lord of a thousand 
creatures; to look down yawning preci- 
pices or over distant sunny vales; to see 
the world spread out under one’s feet on a 
map; to bring the stars near; to view the 
smallest insects through a microscope; 
to read history, and consider the revolu- 
tions of empire and the successions of 
generations; to hear of the glory of Tyre, 
of Sidon, of Babylon, and of Susa, and to 
say all these were before me and are now 
nothing; to say I exist in such a point of 
time and in such a point of space; to be a 
spectator and a part of its ever-moving 
scene; to witness the change of season, 
of spring and autumn, of winter and sum- 
mer; to feel heat and cold, pleasure and 
pain, beauty and deformity, right and 
wrong; to be sensible to the accidents of 
nature; to consider the mighty world of 
eye and ear; to listen to the stock-dove’s 
notes amid the forest deep; to journey 
over moor and mountain; to hear the 
midnight sainted choir; to visit lighted 
halls, or the cathedral’s gloom, or sit in 
crowded theatres and life itself 
mocked; to study the works of art and 
refine the sense of beauty to agony; to 
worship fame, and to dream of immortal- 
ity; to look upon the Vatican, and to read 


see 
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Shakespeare; to gather up the wisdom 
of the ancients, and to pry into the future; 
to listen to the trump of war, the shout 
of victory; to question history as to the 
movements of the human heart; to seek 
for truth; to plead the cause of humanity; 
to overlook the world as if time and na- 
ture poured their treasures at our feet — 
to be and to do all this, and then in a mo- 
ment to be nothing!” 

“To look upon the Vatican, and to 
read Shakespeare!’’ Once more we are 
reminded of Keats, a man very different 
from Hazlitt in many ways, but, like him, 
‘a near neighbor to himself,” and a wor- 
shiper of beauty. “Things real,” says 
Keats, “such as existences of sun, moon 
and stars—-and passages of Shake- 
speare.”” 

Hazlitt’s nature was peculiarly intense, 
with the very slightest admixture of those 
saner and commoner elements that keep 
our poor humanity, in its ordinary mani- 
festations, comparatively reasonable and 
sweet. His years, from what we read of 
them, seem to have passed in one long 
state of feverishness. He cannot have 
been a pleasant man either for himself or 
Self-ab- 
sorbed, irascible, and proud, with little or 
no gift of humor (sentimentalists as a 
class seem to be deficient in this quality, 
the case of Sterne to the contrary notwith- 
standing; and Sterne’s humor is per- 
haps only an additional reason for sus- 
pecting that his fine sentiments were most- 
ly literary), he had a splendid capacity 
for hating, and was possessed of a kind of 
ugly courage that made it easy for him 
to speak with extraordinary plainness of 
other men’s defects. If the men happened 
to be his friends, so much the better. He 
professed, indeed, to like a friend all the 
more for having “faults that one could 
talk about.” “Put a pen in his hand,” 
says Mr. Birrell, “and he would say any- 
thing.” Whatever he said or did, suffered 
or enjoyed, it was all with a kind of pas- 
sion. As the common saying is, there was 
no halfway work with him. It could 
never be complained of him, as he com- 


for any one else to live with. 
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plained of some other writer, that his 
sentences wanted impetus. He under- 
stood the value of surprise, and never 
balked at an extreme statement. Thus 
he would say, in the coolest manner im- 
aginable, “It is utterly impossible to per- 
suade an editor that he is nobody.” As if 
it really were! As if it were not ten times 
nearer impossible to persuade a contribu- 
tor that he is nobody! 

On his way to the famous prize-fight, — 
famous because he was there, — spending 
the night at an inn crowded with the 
“Fancy,” he overheard a “tall English 
yeoman” holding forth to those about 
him concerning “rent, and taxes, and the 
price of corn.” One of his hearers ven- 
tured at a certain point to interpose an 
objection, whereupon the yeoman bore 
down upon him with the word, “Con- 
foundit, man, don’t be insipid.” ‘“'Thinks 
I to myself,” says Hazlitt, “that’s a good 
phrase.” And so it was, and quite in his 
own line. 


” 


“There is no surfeiting on 
gall,” he remarks somewhere, with ad- 
mirable truth. He wrote an essay upon 
Cant and Hypocrisy, another upon Dis- 
agreeable People, and another upon the 
Pleasure of Hating. And he knew where- 
of he spake. Sentimentalism — the Haz- 
litt brand of it, at any rate — is nothing 
like sweetened water. “If any one wishes 
to see me quite calm,” he says, in his 
emphatic manner, “they may cheat me 
in a bargain, or tread upon my toes; but 
a truth repelled, a sophism repeated, 
totally disconcerts me, and I lose all pa- 
tience. Iam not, in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term, a good-natured man.” 
“Lamb,” he once remarked, “yearns 
after and covets what soothes the frailty 
of human nature.” So did not Hazlitt. 
Lamb delighted in people as such. Even 
their foibles — especially their foibles, 
it would be truer to say — were pleasant 
to him. In short, he was a humorist. 
Hazlitt’s first interest, on the other hand, 
seems to have been in places and things, 
— including books and pictures, — and 
his own thoughts about them. Of human 
beings he liked personages, so called, 
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men who have done something, — actors, 
painters, authors, statesmen, and the like. 
As for the common run of his foolish fel- 
low mortals, if their frailties were to be 
stroked, by all means let it be done the 
wrong way. The operation might be less 
acceptable to the patient, but it would 
probably do him more good, and would 
certainly be more amusing to the operator 
and the lookers-on. 

No doubt the man experienced now 
and then a reaction from his prevailing 
condition of feverishness. He must have 
had moods, we may guess, when he saw 
the beauty and comfort of a quieter way 
of life. Indeed, he has left one inimitable 
portrait of a character the exact reverse of 
his own, a portrait drawn not bitterly nor 
grudgingly, but in something not alto- 
gether unlike the affectionately quizzical 
spirit of Lamb himself. He calls it the 
character of a bookworm. 

“The person I mean,” he says, “has 
an admiration for learning, if he is only 
dazzled by its light. He lives among old 
authors, if he does not enter much into 
their spirit. He handles the covers, and 
turns over the page, and is familiar with 
the names and dates. He is busy and 
self-involved. He hangs like a film and 
cobweb upon letters, or is like the dust 
upon the outside of knowledge, which 
should not be rudely brushed aside. He 
follows learning as its shadow; but as 
such, he is respectable. He browses on 
the husk and leaves of books, as the 
young fawn browses on the bark and 
leaves of trees. Such a one lives all his 
life in a dream of learning, and has never 
once had his sleep broken by a real sense 
of things. He believes implicitly in genius, 
truth, virtue, liberty, because he finds the 
names of these things in books. He 
thinks that love and friendship are the 
finest things imaginable, both in practice 
and theory. The legend of good women 
is to him no fiction.» When he steals from 
the twilight of his cell, the scene breaks 
upon him like an illuminated missal, and 


1 As it was to Solomon and, by this time, to 
William Hazlitt. 
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all the people he sees are but so many fig- 


He reads the 
world, like a favorite volume, only to find 
beauties in it, or like an edition of some 
old work which he is preparing for the 


ures in a camera obscura. 


press, only to make emendations in it, 
and correct the errors that have inadvert- 
ently slipt in. He and his dog ‘Tray are 
much the same honest, simple-hearted, 
faithful, affectionate creatures — if Tray 
could but read! His mind cannot take the 
impression of vice; but the gentleness of 
his nature turns gall to milk. He would 
not hurt a fly. He draws the picture of 
mankind from the guileless simplicity of 
his own heart; and when he dies, his 
spirit will take its smiling leave, without 
ever having had an ill thought of others, 
or the consciousness of one in itself!” 

It would have been for Hazlitt’s happi- 
ness, or at least for his comfort, if he had 
possessed a grain or two of his book- 
worm’s But 
things must be as they must. His name 
was not Nathanael. He was “‘dowered 
with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn,” 
and it was not in his nature to be patient 
and easy-going, especially where any- 


“guileless simplicity.” 


“<“ 


thing so vitally essential as a difference of 
opinion touching the character of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte was concerned. He had 
the qualities of his defects. If he was 
sometimes too peppery, he was never 
insipid. 

Men write best of matters in which 
they are most interested and most at 
home, and of Hazlitt we may say, speak- 
ing a little cynically, after his own man- 
ner, that with all his multiplicity of topics 
he wrote best about his own feelings and 
his neighbors’ infirmities, though as for 
the latter sort of material, to be sure, he 
did not confine himself very strictly to 
that with which his fellow men furnished 
him. Proud as he was, indeed (and here 
we may note another characteristic of the 
sentimentalist), he had sometimes a really 
shocking lack of decent personal reserve. 
During his infatuation with Miss Sarah 
Walker, as all the world — or all the 
Hazlitt world — knows, he could not 
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keep his tongue in his head. He would 
even buttonhole a stranger on a street 
corner, and unbosom his woes to him at 
full length in most unmanly fashion: how 
he loved the girl, and how the girl would 
not love him, and so on, and so on. And 
having perpetrated this almost incredible 
absurdity, he would tell of it afterward; 
and then, to make matters still worse, 
when he had recovered from his distem- 
per (always a rapid process in his case), 
he wrote a book about it. This book is re- 
printed, all in fair type, in the latest and 
edition of his works; but 
thank Heaven, we are none of us bound 
to read it. 
miserable business too seriously, as if (ex- 


handsomest 
Nor need we take the whole 


cept on its literary side) it were anything 
so very far out of the common. It was ri- 
diculous, of course; but so are the love 
affairs of elderly men generally. Their 
folly has passed into a proverb. As wise 
old Izaak Walton — who had two excel- 
lent wives of his own, both “‘of distin- 
guished clerical connexion’’ — long ago 
expressed it, “love is a flattering mis- 
chief,” “‘a passion that carries us to com- 
-ase as whirl- 
The good man’s 


mit errors with as much 
winds move feathers.” 
assonance would have driven Flaubert 
insane, but his doctrine is consolatory. 
A feather may surely be excused for slip- 
ping its cable before a whirlwind. 

It was only a year or two after the con- 
clusion of this distressing episode, that 
Hazlitt, being in Italy, wrote one of the 
most delightful of his essays, the one upon 
a sun-dial. 

** Horas non numero nisi serenas is the 
motto of a sun-dial near Venice’’ — so he 
begins. Then, after descanting upon the 
exceeding beauty and appropriateness of 
the Latin words, he falls foul of the 
French people for the “less sombre and 
less edifying” turn that they are accus- 
tomed to give to similar matters. He has 
seen a clock in Paris bearing a figure of 


Time seated in a boat, which Cupid is 


rowing along, with the motto, L’Amour 
jait passer le Temps; a motto that the 
French wits, it appears, have travestied 
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into Le Temps fait passer L’ Amour. This 
is ingenious, he concedes (how could he 
help it ), but it lacks sentiment. “‘I like 
people,” he declares, “who have some- 
thing that they love, and something that 
they hate.” The French “never arrive at 
the classical — or the romantic.” ‘The 
criticism may or may not be just (it seems 
a hard saying), but what the average 
reader of the paragraph is likely to be 
thinking of, if he happens to be familiar 
with the story of Hazlitt’s own adven- 
tures with Cupid, is not any weakness of 
the French people, but the amusing clev- 
erness with which the Parisian wits have 
hit off the weakness of a certain literary 
Englishman. ‘Truly Le Temps fait passer 
L’ Amour, — sometimes with deplorable 
celerity, — on both sides of the Chan- 
nel. 

Naturally, however, nothing of this 
sort occurred to Hazlitt. His good mem- 
ory was like the sun-dial, — it counted 
none but the bright hours. By this time 
he had almost forgotten both his unhappy 
passion and the unhappier book that he 
wrote about it. 

And, indeed, it is time that we forgot 
them. For one who has found his profit 
in strolling up and down in Hazlitt’s es- 
says at odd hours for half a lifetime, it is 
little becoming to talk overmuch about the 
man’s personal imperfections. It matters 
little to any of us now that his temper was 
bad; that his passions too often betrayed 
him into folly; that his faculties lacked a 
certain balance; that his mal de reverie, 
whether born with him or caught from 
his French master, sometimes ran 
feverish a course; that, in short, he had 


too 


the not unusual weaknesses of super-sen- 
What does matter is that at 
his best he wrote English prose as com- 
paratively few have ever written it, and 
in doing so said a world of bright 


sitive men. 


and 
memorable things that no one else could 
have said so well, even if it had ever oc- 
curred to any one else to say them at all. 
If he was difficult to live with, that is 
a question more than seventy years out 
of date; and no competent reader ever 
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brought a similar accusation against his 
essays. It has been said of them more 
than once, to be sure, that they are not so 
good as Lamb’s; but then, you may say 
that of all essays; and really the compari- 
The 


men were nothing alike; though even so, 


son is futile, not to call it foolish. 


we may gladly agree with Mr. Henley’s 
comment, that, as they 
“go gallantly and naturally together — 
par nobile fratrum.” 

Perhaps Hazlitt sometimes wrote too 
much in haste, with hardly sufficient care 
for those minute excellences that go to 
the making of perfection, though he could 
talk edifyingly under that head, and ap- 
pears to have been the author of the 
clever parody, more clever than true, 
as cleverness is apt to be, — 


** dissimilars,”” 


‘Learn to write slow: all other graces 
Will follow in their proper places; ’’ 
and it may be, as one of the cleverest of 
his admirers that he was 
“really too witty.” Concerning points so 


assures US, 


nice as these, it is hard for “ honest and 
painful men” tofeel certain. Haste has the 
compensatory virtue of generating heat, 
while as for the having too much wit, it 
is like having too much money, or more 
than one’s share of personal beauty; seri- 
ous misfortunes, both of them, beyond a 
doubt (every one says so), but misfor- 
tunes to be put up with, at a pinch, in a 
spirit of Christian resignation. All things 
considered, too much is perhaps better 
than too little, and, for better or worse, 
excess on both sides of the line is rather 
Hazlitt’s “note.” Of the virtues of cour- 
age and obstinacy he possessed enough 
for two. We applaud, even while we pity, 
to see how, all his life long, he stood up 
for what he believed to be the truth, in 
spite of the frowns, and worse than 
frowns, of all who in that day had it in 
their power to blast the career of men in 
his profession. He was defamed and 
abused, for political reasons, — all for 
that unlucky Bonapartean bee in his 
bonnet, 
been, and to the last he did not haul 
down his flag. Let so much be said in his 


— as few men of letters have ever 
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honor. And whatever else is forgotten, 
let the words of Charles Lamb be re- 
membered: “I should belie my own con- 
science if I said less than that I think 
W. H. to be in his natural and healthy 
state one of the wisest and finest spirits 


’ 


The most virtuous of those 
who blame him may count themselves 
happy ever to receive half so handsome a 
tribute from so authoritative a source. 
Human nature is a tangled skein; moral 
perfection is not to be encountered every 
day, even among critics. 
main stint well is probably as much as 


breathing.’ 


To do one’s 


most of us can reasonably hope for; and 
so much, assuredly, Hazlitt did; for his 
main work, as we see it, was the writing of 
his few volumes of critical and miscella- 
neousessays. Intothese he put the breath 
of long life. These are what count, sev- 
enty years after. Whoever begins with 
them, recurs to them. Not one of them 
but comes under Lamb’s heading of 
“take-downable.”’ 

As a matter of course, however, being a 
man of active mind and having his living 
to make by his pen, he wrote many things 
besides these. He began, indeed, with a 
metaphysical treatise, — a child of his 
youth (he believed it a great discovery) 
for which he never ceased to cherish an ex- 
cusable fondness. This, on the authority 
of those who have read it, or have talked 
with some who have done so, we take 
to be a rather difficult and innutritious 
choke-pear, something to be safely left 
alone by ordinary seekers after know- 
ledge. Then, toward the end of his career 
he produced a four-volume life of Napo- 
leon, which, on equally good authority, 
we should think to have been a kind of 
anticipation or foreshadowing of the mod- 
ern “novel with a purpose.” His latest 
editors go so far as to leave it out of their 
fine twelve-volume edition of his works. 
Somewhere between these two attempts at 
immortality he indulged himself in a book 
on grammar, intended especially to cor- 
rect the errors of Lindley Murray, more 
particularly, we believe, his faulty defini- 
tion of a noun as the name of an object. 
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Fortunately or otherwise, this work 
(every author of consequence has at least 
one such) never got beyond the original 
(manuscript) edition. ‘The making of it 
seems a queer freak for a man of Hazlitt’s 
but then, as Mr. Birrell 
observes, “grammar has its fascinations; 
and even such men as John Milton and 
John Wesley, no less than William Cob- 
bett and William Hazlitt, succumbed to 
its charm.” 


turn of mind; 


And he might have added a 
name more illustrious still — the name of 
Julius Ceesar. 

All these longer works (including a 
Reply to Malthus) we consider ourselves, 
as readers, at full liberty to skip. Further- 
more, we consider their merits or de- 
merits to have no bearing whatever upon 
the question of their author’s standing as 
an essayist. Like every man who prac- 
tices an art, he is entitled to be judged, 
not by his experiments and failures, but 
by his successes. Wordsworth might 
have written a thousand Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets, instead of only one hundred and 
thirty odd, and every one of them might 
have been less imaginative than the one 
before it, without making him any the 
less a true and noble poet. Fora poet, like 


Hazlitt 


the Pope, is infallible only when he is in- 
spired; at other times he may nod as well 
as another man. Moreover, in the case of 
the poet, at least, the man himself may 
not know whether or not, at any given 
moment, the divine afflatus is upon him. 
It was Doctor Johnson, a poet himself, 
and the biographer of poets, who said 
that it was easy enough to make verses; 
he had made a hundred in a day; the 


difficulty was to know when you had 
And the same difli- 
culty, in a less degree, is encountered by 


made a good one. 


the maker of prose essays. It is a wise 
father that knows his own child. Nor in 
such a matter have a man’s contempo- 
raries any great advantage over the man 
himself. ‘The folly of their judgments is 
proverbial. It is necessary to wait. Ap- 
parently there is some strange virtue in 
“Time will tell,” 
the common people say; and the scholar 
has no better wisdom. Hazlitt must 
stand his trial with the rest. 
later the years will render their verdict, 


the mere lapse of time. 


Sooner or 


though none of us may live long enough 
to hear it. The best that can be said now 
is, that so far the balloting seems to be 
strongly in his favor. 
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TO THE HEROIC SOUL 


BY DUNCAN CAMPBELL SCOTT 

Br strong O warring soul! For very sooth 

Kings are but wraiths, republics fade like rain, 

Peoples are reaped and garnered as the grain, 
And only that persists which is the truth: 
Be strong when all the days of life bear ruth 

And fury, and are hot with toil and strain: 

Hold thy large faith and quell thy mighty pain: 
Dream the great dream that buoys thine age with youth. 


Thou art an eagle mewed in a sea-stopped cave: 
He, poised in darkness with victorious wings, 
Keeps night between the granite and the sea, 


Until the tide has drawn the warder-wave; 
‘Then, from the portal where the ripple rings, 
He bursts into the boundless morning, — free! 
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BY ROBERT 


PropaBiy an enlightened observer, 
certainly one learned in the law, would 
place upon Judge Vose the responsibility 
for the verdict in the case of Dunshee 
vs. Brown, but the old judge had had a 
vast experience in the introduction of evi- 
dence, and he was so shrewd with his 
juries that very rarely did the Supreme 
Court “have the temerity,” as he put 
it, to reverse one of his decisions. Pro- 
found as was his reverence for law as 
an instrument of justice, it sometimes 
yielded to the humanity of his nature; 
legal doctrines were seldom perverted in 
his court from the principles of justice 
upon which they were originally founded, 
and there was a sincerity and force about 
his application of them which made the 
annual session of the Circuit Court in 
Sussex County an event of interest equal 
to March town meeting or the Valley 
Fair at Whittleboro. 


OF 


COUNSEL 
ELDON 


On one occasion the unfortunate 
holder of a promissory note had battled 
vainly before him against an insur- 
mountable defense, technical to the point 
of being discreditable; the judge, who 
put conscience above the law, abruptly 
ordered a recess, and hurried into his 
room to open the safety valve of his in- 
dignation by denouncing in good round 
Saxon profanity the legal doctrine which 
made possible such “‘deviltry,”’ the seven- 
teenth-century lawyers who invented it, 
and the judge who had handed it down 
to him. Whereupon he took a drink of 
water, returned to the courtroom, and 
gravely dismissed the plaintiff’s case with 
sound learning and citation of authority, 
and with all observance of judicial de- 
corum. 

Caleb Dunshee of Fitzroy, the exult- 
ant defendant in this case, not long after 
bought one of the two general stores in 
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Wellford, the judge’s home, and his 
arrival in the village was duly discussed 
while the evening mail was being sorted. 
General disapproval was coupled with a 
reservation of final opinion for the sake 
of fairness. Bill Brown, six foot three, 
of slack mouth and lazy speech, said he 
had worked for him “‘hayin’, and he was 
almighty near at dinner-time.”’ Roswell 
Hinds had heard that he was “closer ’n 
the bark on a tree. I dunno what kind 
of a tree ’t was,” said the exact Roswell, 
“and that might make some difference. 
The bark on a beech’s a lot closer ’n 
birch or oak bark, ’n’ I’ve see button- 
woods where most o’ the bark had fell to 
the ground, but I don’t believe ’t means 
*t he pays more taxes ’n he’s assessed 
for, and I dunno” — But further pur- 
suit of the idea was cut short by the open- 
ing of the postmaster’s little slide window 
and the general movement forward. 

In truth, Caleb Dunshee, though a 
thrifty citizen, was not likely to prove an 
ingratiating neighbor, or to promote the 
harmony of the small community. His 
virtues, as the result of his mercantile 
career, were of a public and ostentatious 
character, for in that way they seemed to 
promise the direct return without which 
they would have had no interest for him. 
It was significant that in a village of 
“Sis,” “Bills,” “Hens,” and “Daves” 
he was always Mr. Dunshee to his face 
and Caleb Dunshee behind his narrow 
back; the familiarity of “Caleb” tempted 
not even the mail-time loungers; he was 
alien, cold in nature as he was unpre- 
possessing in name. Perhaps it was his 
second, not his first, nature to be me- 
chanical. In his youth there had been 
occasional kindly impulses; but seven 
years of “clerking” and pinching before 
marriage, together with a few harrowing 
days on the verge of failure at the begin- 
ning of his business career, had con- 
firmed his natural tendency to regard 
life as a matter of debit and credit, best 
conducted upon the principle of quick 
returns, where success is assured to the 
man with the smallest number of entries 
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on the wrong side of the profit and loss 
account. He was a deacon of the Ortho- 
dox Church; gave regularly to missions; 
but to a debtor he was as unyielding as a 
brick in the wall of a house. 

From all this it ensued that the patri- 
archal soul of keen old Judge Vose was 
vexed when the feather-beds, cookstove, 
extra harnesses, and children of Mr. Dun- 
shee rode into town in his double hay 
wagon. Amos Brown, brother of Bill, 
counseled a generous reception, and 
some pains were taken to bring the new- 
comers to the grange meetings and church 
suppers. Said Amos, “This town comes 
mighty nigh ‘ runnin’ emptin’s’ if it can’t 
spare a mess 0’ chicken pie, a few crul- 
lers “n’ a cup 0’ coffee to them that’s 
willin’ to contribute a dime to clothe the 
shady bodies and improve the shady 
morals of the benighted inhabitants of 
Marycaybo.” Amos’s words, if not law, 
were generally regarded as a sort of 
gospel, and hesitating beginnings of hos- 
pitality were undertaken, but the new- 
comer was unfortunate in the promptness 
with which opportunities were offered 
for the display of his peculiarities. Hen 
Chapin borrowed a spade one Saturday 
afternoon to dig out a ground-hog, and 
his wrath at being charged five cents for 
the use of it did not go down with the sun. 
‘* He ’s meaner ’n skim milk in ice cream,”’ 
he said on Monday. “I cussed a little, 
and told him I’d give him a dime ’stead 
of five cents *f he’d put it in the contri- 
bution box next day, ’n’ he wa’n’ta mite 
ashamed, ’n’ agreed to do it. I sat behind 
him at church,’n’ see him put in the dime 
I give him, ’n’ then take out five cents in 
change.” 

Dunshee harvested all the grass he 
could surreptitiously cut on the highway. 
He dug a well on his land just by his line 
fence, and by sinking it a few feet lower 
than Bill Brown’s made it necessary for 
that easy-going giant to put in a Fourth 
of July, dedicated to the circus, in grime 
and sweat below the surface of his or- 
chard. He borrowed seed potatoes, and 
returned the favor with kidney beans 
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aged beyond hope of fecundation, and 
apples “gnawed by the ungrateful 
worm.” 

Amos Brown was provoked at these 
pettinesses on the part of his neighbor, 
and nettled at being provoked, but he 
had the tolerance which must be learned 
in a small community. As he put it, “‘ He 
was not given to borrowin’ trouble for 
the sake of payin’ interest on it.” Amos 
was not Job, however, and the limit of 
his patience was suddenly revealed one 
afternoon in late August. The katydids 
were rasping their evening love-song, and 
the long shadows of the western hills 
were just beginning to march up the 
eastern side of the valley. As camp fol- 
lowers in this daily procession the damp- 
haired village boys were straggling up 
from the river, slapping at the mosqui- 
toes with their wet towels. Amos was 
walking his horse slowly to cool him off 
before feeding him, when he saw down 
the broad street the form of Dunshee 
driving a cow,—a wretched, haggard 
cow, with a burr-adorned tail and wild 
eye, a trained hind foot for pestering 
dogs, a leathery teat and a reluctant 
udder. Amos recognized her at once as 
the chattel of Jed Weymouth, self-sup- 
porting and hardened in backyard thefts, 
and known to the village as “‘ Jed’s dried 
beef.” 

Now the animal which Caleb Dun- 
shee was driving furnished a small sup- 
ply of chalklike milk to Jed in life, and 
promised a generous chew, if not sus- 
tenance, to the Weymouth family when 
she should pass from the category of 
milch kine to that of “‘beef critters;” so 
Amos suspected evil at sight of the pair, 
and drew up. “Bought the cow?” he 
began mildly and with finesse. “Ye’ll 
find her good to a harrer or cultivator, but 
she ’s a mite light for early spring plough- 
in’!’” Dunshee smiled with sardonic sat- 
isfaction. “No, I shan’t use her,” he 
said briefly. “She don’t belong to me.” 
The boys who were toiling up the hill in 
small groups stopped to listen to the col- 
loquy, wriggling their toes in the dust. 
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“Thought ye might have wished to get 
her off the highway and relieve her suf- 
ferin’s with a dose o’ chloroform,” said 
Amos genially. Dunshee’s thin lips grew 
thinner, and he started the cow on. She, 
with the agility born of an austere diet 
and a perverseness partly congenital and 
partly acquired from contact with a bit- 
ter world, and suspicious of all attempts 
to direct her movements, leaped through 
the “cloud of witnesses around,”’ over- 
setting one boy, and, with waving tail 
and a galloping action very high behind, 
curveted on to the sidewalk and down 
the street. After several unsuccessful 
rushes and attempts to flank her, some- 
what hampered by the apparent zeal of 
the boys in throwing apples and stones 
at the critical moment of approach, and 
with much “hawing” and “geeing”’ 
quite inapplicable to her sex, Dunshee 
finally got the vantage position and 
started her forward again. 

Amos had sat silent, but his curiosity 
increased, and he said, “Ye needn’t 
bother to drive her to Jed’s, Mr. Dun- 
shee, for he’s workin’ over to John 
Felch’s, and he’ll pick her up on his way 
home.” “No he won't,” replied Dunshee, 
with a disagreeable smile; “she’s going 
to the pound for the night for being a 
highway stray and a nuisance to the 
neighbors.” ‘There was a silence of 
voices, and the boys stopped dragging 
their feet in the dust and perched them- 
selves on the wall. The crickets and 
katydids had the field uninterruptedly 
for a minute. Then the stormy wrath of 
Amos broke. “So that’s the kind of a 
dried up, wormy ‘None Such’ ye are!” 
exploded Amos. “Ye ain’t content with 
the profit on your maggoty figs ’n’ your 
won’t-wash-warranted dress goods, but 
ye’ve got to squeeze a dollar out o’ the 
pound master so’s Jed’Il have to pay five 
dollars for poundage or lose his cow. I 
ain’t swore since last prayer-meetin’, but 
I snum if ye ain't the gol-dingedest old 
usurer that ever sold rancid butter or took 
an I. O.U. fora meal froma starving man. 
I’ve a mind to tie ye to thecritter’s hind 
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leg and see if she can’t kick a little o” 
the milk o’ human kindness into your 
pinched old carcass. If ye go another 
step with that cow I'll tie ye to the 
pound fence for a stray hog, and bring 
the neighbors to see if any one claims the 
property.” 

Now the lay reader, while recognizing 
this indignation as righteous, may be ob- 
livious of the fact, apparent at once to 
counsel learned in the law, that it was 
“tortious’”’ as well. To charge the gen- 
eral merchant of Wellford with the sale 
of maggot-infested provisions and breach 
of warranty might gratify the virtuous 
wrath of Amos and contain elements of 
fundamental truth, but was not likely, 
whatever its moral justification, to pros- 
per the commercial interests of Caleb; 
nor can it truthfully be said that it was 
so designed. And then there was the 
monstrous epithet of Usurer, imputing 
the offense described in Chapter 214 of 
the Code of Penal Offenses of the Com- 
monwealth of New Hampshire as fol- 
lows: — 

““A person who, directly or indirectly, 
receives any interest, discount, or con- 
sideration upon the loan or forbearance 
of money, goods, or things in action, or 
upon the loan, use, or sale of his personal 
credit in anywise, . . . greater than six 
per centum per annum is guilty of a mis- 
demeanor.” 

Now Dunshee was by perilous escape 
familiar with the pains and penalties of 
this statute, and his flat eyes contracted 
evilly as possible revenges flashed on his 
mind. ‘‘Usurer!’’ he said with vicious 
coolness. “Do I understand you rightly, 
Mr. Brown, to call me a usurer? Boys, 
do you hear what he says? He called me 
a usurer, and I wish that you should re- 
member that word.” “Usurer, I said,” 
retorted Brown, “gol-dinged, white-liv- 
ered skunk of a usurer! You boys get 
off that wall ’n’ go ’n’ tell your mothers 
I said ‘Usurer,’ ’n’ tell ’em not to for- 
get it before the grange meetin’ — little 
withered-up usurer! — ‘n’ I’ve got money 
enough to pay for the pleasure of sayin’ 
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’ 


it’s often’s I wish.’ The spirit of Dun- 
shee was consumed with gall, and he 
abandoned the cow to her wayside crop- 
ping, where Jed, returning home shortly, 
found her. The boys went off whistling, 
and Amos, now cooling off with his 
horse, turned aside into his yard. 

The story passed at once through the 
village, and the debate at the grange 
meeting on the topic “Is Ensilage or 
Orts better for Winter Fattening?’’ was 
practically abandoned for the more en- 
There could be no 
doubt that Dunshee would have the law 
on him. Hen Chapin “allowed the man 
that could get around Caleb Dunshee in 
the law would have to move faster’n 
a chipping squirrel through a hole in the 
wall. But I d’no’s Amos’d have to pay 
much damages,” said he, “if ’t ain’t a 
state’s prison offense to slang the mean- 
est man on the footstool. I allays 
thought Amos’d come to a boil ‘fore 
long.”’ Roswell, the precise, was equally 
oracular. “I’ve see lawyers old and 
young,” he announced, “’n’ I tell ye 
there ain’t much about law I don’t know. 
Now I'd give the last piece o’ pie I hope 
to eat, ’n’ I like pie, —- that is, I favor pie 
for breakfast, — *f Mr. Dunshee’d sue 
Amos and Amos’d come out top o’ the 
heap. Not that I want to see lawin’ 
goin’ on ‘cept it’s in the winter time 
when the’ ain’t much else todo, ’n’ it’s all- 
fired costly all seasons, but I do despise 
that Dunshee, — that is’s far’s my duty 
as a member o’ the Orthodox Church 
‘ll let me.”” And so said all the Grangers 
in one way or another, and so said the 
members of the Unitarian Sewing Circle 
and the school trustees and the board 
of selectmen and the “line-fence-view- 
ers,” and the village was expectant. 

Sure as sunrising, Dunshee, after visit- 
ing his lawyer at the county seat, began 
an action against Amos Brown in the 
Superior Court for Sussex County by 
filing a declaration in an action for slan- 
der, bristling with “wilfully,” “mali- 
cious,” “ ‘sites ‘ afore- 
wherein, 


grossing gossip. 


” ‘ 


‘ 


wrongful,” “tortious,” 


saids,” and ‘tad damnums,”’ 
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among other things, the offensive and 
damaging remarks of Amos were set 
forth, and other circumstances, all to the 
damage of the plaintiff in the sum of 
five thousand dollars. 

Brown was not to be questioned on 
the subject. “I c’n pay for my fun ‘f I 
have to,” said he, “but I guess the jury 
‘ll have to fix the price,’ and nothing 
more would he say. One night, how- 
ever, he drove over the hills to Whittle- 
boro and interviewed a retired lawyer 
there, and within the required time 
there was filed a plea to the declaration 
in “Dunshee vs. Brown”’ containing a 
denial of all and singular the matters 
alleged in the declaration except the 
utterance of the offensive words, which 
were again, as if by design, set out in 
haec verba, namely, to wit, etcetera; and 
there was an added allegation to the 
effect that the plaintiff was in such gen- 
eral evil repute and bad odor in the 
community that no damage could by 
any possibility have resulted to him, 
“as to all of which the defendant put 
himself upon the country.”” Some sur- 
prise was excited in the county, where 
the case had now become notorious, by 
the subscription of the paper, “Amos 
Brown, defendant, pro se;’’ but Judge 
Vose, who declined to answer legal ques- 
tions as being likely to sit at the trial, 
admitted that the defendant did not 
need a lawyer if he was satisfied to try 
the case himself. 

The trial came on in January at 
Whittleboro. People came in on trains 
up and down the Cheshire branch of the 
B. & M. R. R.; horses, with shaggy 
winter coats and breath frozen on their 
mouths, occupied every hitching-post 
and crowded the square in front of 
the courthouse; in the courtroom the 
stove, surrounded by little coffin-like 
boxes filled with sawdust, was red, and 
the windows were opaque with frost. 
Buffalo and wolfskin coated farmers 
speculated on the case, and the boys ate 
apples and loaded the impoverished air 
with the flavor of “chankins” and pea- 
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nuts. Interest centred on the action of 
Dunshee vs. Brown, and the crowd con- 
tinued to increase in density until that 
cause was called. Dunshee appeared by 
a careful and pertinacious attorney; 
Brown pleaded in his own behalf. The 
jury box was filled without objection, 
and the trial began. 

The lawyer read the pleadings to the 
court, called attention to the fact that 
the utterance of the slander was admit- 
ted, claimed that the plaintiff had a prima 
jacie case, and asked that five thousand 
dollars damages be awarded to his 
wronged client. Judge Vose called upon 
the defendant, who thereupon summoned 
his witnesses. The first was the oldest of 
the boys who had viewed the affair, and 
against objection as to the materiality of 
the evidence he related all the details of 
the occurrence, including the awkward 
attempts of Dunshee to corner the re- 
fractory cow and the care with which 
Amos had asked the boys to remember 
his words. 

Hen Chapin testified that “‘ most every- 
body in Wellford believed Dunshee’d 
cheat in a trade if he wa’n’t afraid he’d 
be found out.” “I sh’d think Hen be- 
lieves so!’’ said Roswell Hinds, who was 
on the jury, to his neighbor during a 
five-minute recess. “Hen was out on 
the mountain last fall after ginseng, and 
got caught in a shower just afore sun- 
down. It rained a spell after he hit the 
road, and he was wetter’n a mess 0’ 
snow. Comin’ down Kittredge hill by 
the slate mine he met Dunshee in his 
buggy carryin’ a demijohn o’ whiskey 
over to Doc Graves’s. Hen sorter fore- 
cast a drink, an’ he stopped ’n’ figured 
around the subject a little same’s a 
cat’ll push a mouse around before she 
hits it plumb to glory. Dunshee did n't 
warm up to the idee, so Hen says, “Got 
anythin’ to drink there, Mr. Dunshee ?’ 
‘Got some raw sperrits,’ says the old 
man. ‘Let’s have a drink,’ says Hen. 
“Can't do it,’ he says, ‘but I c’n sell ye 
one.” That got Hen sorter het up around 
the gizzard, but he was on the trail o’ 
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that drink, so he says, ‘I’ll buy it off 
ye, ‘n’ he took a swig out o’ the neck. 
She was pretty stiff liquor, ’n’ filled Hen 
fullo’ the sperrit o’ the Golden Rule, so he 
says to Dunshee to take one himself, ’n’ 
he did. °N’ then I vum if the old man 
did n’t charge him twenty cents for two 
drinks, ’n’ Hen c’d ’a’ et wrought nails 
he was so all-fired mad.” 

Jed Weymouth took the stand, but 
could give no testimony which Judge 
Vose considered material to the contro- 
versy. Some more efforts of the same 
kind were unsuccessfully made, and the 
defendant rested. The plaintiff's lawyer 
claimed that not even a prima facie de- 
fense had been made out, but wished to 
introduce some evidence on the point of 
damage. He showed no special damage 
as a result of the slander, but he had 
one or two wholesale merchants from 
neighboring towns who swore that Dun- 
shee was a reputable citizen and sold 
only honest goods, and gave testimony 
which was generally perfunctory. 

When the testimony was finished Amos 
rose to his feet. “Gentlemen of the jury,” 
he said, “I ain’t the kind of a man to 
break the Ninth Commandment, ’n’ I 
don’t hanker to say mean things about 
a man even if they’re true, but I ain’t 
liked this man Dunshee since he moved 
into Wellford. Ye’ve heard what his 
neighbors think of him, ’n’ I’ve got a 
chance to tell you and him, too, what I 
think of him, ’n’ I’m goin’ to use it. 
Now perhaps I had n’t any call to give 
Caleb Dunshee a dressin’ down in the 
street, ’n’ I don’ know’s I got much ex- 
cuse to offer for that, but what I do 
know is that nothin’ ’t I or even the 
minister could say about him would 
hurt his earthly prospects or make him 
out much meaner’n he is, ’n’ if I’ve got 
to pay for my mad I got the worth o’ 
some 0’ my money out on it. Why, I’ve 
see him feed his cows on potater parin’s 
and sculch, ’n’ I don’t believe, to do him 
justice, he feeds himself ’n’ his family 
much better.”’ At this point Dunshee’s 
lawyer interposed with great indignation, 
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and Judge Vose said with dignity that 
the counsel must confine himself to the 
evidence. “Can’t I even say my mind 
about him, judge?” said Amos. “ Ain’t 
it the law’’—and he read from a pa- 
per in his hand—*“ ‘that counsel can 
characterize the actions of the parties 
in the subject matter of the controversy; 
where reputation is involved can discuss 
the evidence upon it, and can com- 
ment on the appearance and demeanor 
of witnesses’?”” Judge Vose explained 
the law briefly, and Amos proceeded: 
“Well, if I can’t tell what I see him 
do, ye can all see here what he looks 
like, — the meanest little runt of a’’— 
Judge Vose interfered with a reproof, 
and Amos inquired, “Can't I com- 
ment on the appearance of the wit- 
nesses, ‘n’ he was a witness? Did n’t the 
court say so in Watkins vs. Gorham, 
17 New Hampshire Reports? Can’t I 
call the jury’s attention to his mean 
head °n’ his usurious little eyes ’n’ his 
splay ears *n’’?— Dunshee and his law- 
yer were in a frenzy, and Judge Vose 
had to restore order. ““You may refer 
to his appearance and behavior on the 
stand so far as they indicate his credi- 
bility or throw doubt upon it,” he said, 
“but the Court will not permit you to 
refer to personal characteristics which 
are purely physical.”’ “All right, judge,”’ 
said Amos cheerfully, “but I never knew 
a man tell the truth whose eyes jammed 
right up against his nose like Dunshee’s. 
But I'll be careful, ’n’ I ain’t got much 
to say anyhow. 

“But I'll be doggoned,’’— and here 
Amos turned to the plaintiff, who was 
shifting uneasily about as on a peniten- 
tial stool, — “I’ll be doggoned ’f ’t ain’t 
worth while to get ye up here where the 
whole county c’n look at ye and see how 
all-fired meechin’ ’n’ few in the hill the 
human race c’n become. Yes, judge, I 
know I’m addressin’ the jury. You’ve 
been a-sneerin’ at me ‘cause I ain’t got a 
lawyer to charge a dollar every time he 
writes his name, but the jurors know ye, 
most of ’em do, ’n’ if Ros Hinds likes ye 
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any better ’n the rest o’ your neighbors 
ye e’n be mighty glad he’s on the jury. 
I don’t believe Mrs. Hinds was much 
t’other side o’ the truth when she said 
you’d peel an egg to save the shell, ’n’ 
they ain’t a man, woman, nor child in 
Wellford ‘ll sell eggs or butter to your 
store, or buy anything from ye ’thout 
takin’ it to the light or goin’ down to the 
bottom o’ the barrel.” Here Dunshee 
and his lawyer made another furious 
demonstration, but Amos waved them 
off, — “Privilege 0’ counsel addressin’ 
the jury,” he said, again reading from his 
paper. “‘ Sparks vs. Bollum, 22d of New 
Hampshire, —’n’ I’m most through, 
judge, though ‘f ye’d only let me tell a 
few mean things he’s done right in ’n’ 
aroun’ the street it’d be sunup before 
I’d be through. I ain’t goin’ to tell how 
he tried to foreclose on Widder Spar- 
hawk’s place when she did n’t pay the 
mortgage interest for two days ‘cause 
the check her boy Sam sent her from 
Boston got lost in the mails, ‘cause ye 
won't let me; nor I ain’t goin’ to tell 
how much Canady money ’n’ light quar- 
ters gets into the Orthodox contribution 
box; nor I ain’t goin’ to do any more’n 
ask the jury to look at ye ’n’ to look at 
Jed Weymouth, ’n’ think o’ his sick wife 
’n’ his seven children ’n’ his brindle cow. 
You’ve got no more soundness in your 
pinched-up carcass ’n a corky pippin— 
about as much soul and sweetness as a 
pignut— about as much generosity ’n’ 
feelin’ for others’s a crossbred hog — ’n’ 
the same identical kindness 0’ disposi- 
tion as John Felch’s old ram. If ye 
sh’d run for office in Sussex County for 
anything from sheriff to highway in- 
spector ye would n’t get votes enough to 
blow your shriveled nose on, ’n’ I hope 
the jury’ll say what they think of ye 
after they get out o’ the jury box if ye 
do win your cussed case. For as for me 
I believe all men were created free and 
equal and entitled to freedom o’ speech 
and the press.” 

Here Amos sat down. The courtroom 
was in a babel of applause and the jury 
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on an awkward grin. When the tumult 
could be quieted the plaintiff's lawyer 
summed up in an address, in which he 
dwelt at length on attractive generalities: 
the inalienable right of the citizen to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; 
the evil done in the world by slanderous 
tongues, and the “‘egis,” “ palladium,” 
etc., which the jury afforded to the 
wronged citizen. Then he referred, and 
unwisely too, to his client’s virtues: his 
respectability, his piety and his thrift; 
and tried pathos in allusions to the 
injured home and the hearth darkened 
by evil report. It was excellent Fourth 
Reader eloquence, and the hard-headed 
farmers spat on unconcerned. 

In a precise charge Judge Vose then in- 
structed the jury that the remarks of the 
defendant were slanderous in themselves. 
They were consciously made in the hear- 
ing of others, namely, the village boys, 
and the request of the defendant for 
their repetition aggravated the injury. 
The only question for the jury to con- 
sider was the amount of damages to be 
awarded, and they must consider the 
evidence and the remarks upon either 
side only so far as they related to that 
question. Whereupon the jury with- 
drew to their room, and the crowd broke 
into groups for discussion and predic- 
tion. The unanimous opinion was that 
Amos had made Dunshee squirm. 

In half an hour a written request for 
instructions came from the jury room, 
and Judge Vose having been sent for, 
and having taken his seat, it was read 
to this effect: ““What is the smallest 
amount of damages the jury can award 
so as to prevent the plaintiff from ap- 
pealing and not to give him costs?” 
Judge Vose sent for the jury and re- 
buked them in language which was more 
severe than his tone, and there was a 
gratified twinkle in his mild eye as he 
started to put on his overcoat again, but 
the foreman of the jury, before they left 
their seats, announced that they had 
agreed upon a verdict. 

““Whatis your verdict ?”’ said the Clerk. 
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“We find for the plaintiff,” said the 
foreman, “in the sum of $19.80.” And 
so said they all, good men and true. 

Unrestrained joy reigned in the court- 
room, and Amos was almost sorry for 
Dunshee as he drove home behind the 
brown colt, while the frost-nipped sun 
dropped over the white hills. 

Ten days later there was an oyster 
supper at the tavern, to which Amos 
paid for admission and supper tickets 
for the nine members of the Weymouth 
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family. No allusion to the lawsuit was 
publicly permitted, but Hen Chapin sug- 
gested to Amos that Dunshee and his 
wife be sent for. Amos negatived the pro- 
posal. “It might be kindly meant and 
more like it might not,” he said, “and 
in either case better not do it. "T ain’t 
well to stroke a mad dog, cause he might 
mistake your meanin’ ’n’ bite ye, and 
‘tother way about ’tain’t quite fair to 
throw rocks at him when he’s got atin can 
to his tail. He’s got trouble enough.” 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


BY HH. W. 


PLAYS 


Amonc themes which have successfully 
asserted their fitness for serious dramatic 
uses are several of Scriptural origin. The 
French classical period did not disdain 
them, and they have left their mark else- 
where upon Continental drama. English 
dramatists, from the Elizabethans down, 
have found their literary inspiration in 
other quarters, so that the great themes 
to be drawn from Hebrew history have 
yet to be given permanent form in our 
tongue. Experiments toward that end 
have not been few among modern Eng- 
lish-writing dramatists, but experiments 
they have obviously remained. Many of 
them, perhaps a majority of them during 
the past few years, have dealt directly or 
indirectly with the story of David. Two 
such studies have recently been issued 


Mr. Rice’s work 


° 1 
by the same publishers. 
is, as heretofore, noteworthy for its elabo- 


1 David: a Tragedy. By CALE Youne Rice. 
New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 1904. 

Two Plays of Israel : David of Bethlehem ; 
By FLrorencre WILKINSON. 
1904. 


Mary Magdalen. 
New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 
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ration rather than for its power. There is 
less of Shakespeare in it,and more of Mr. 
Stephen Phillips. In cultivated ingenu- 
ousness of tone, in diligent confusion of 
parts of speech and syntax, in a kind of 
limpid awkwardness of metrical effect, 
the writer may claim to have fairly out- 
Heroded the author of Herod. This habit 
of verse produces such curious passages 


ne 


Michal. This knife 
Unfailingly into my breast had spared 
Me from him, had not flight. 


And such effective ones as:— 


David. 
Yet on the vales behind me I have left 
Haste and a swirling wonderment of air, 
And in the torrent’s troubled vein amaze, 
So swift I hurried hither at your urgence 
Out of the fields and folding the far sheep. 


. . » Only the birds have wings, 


The play is, one would say, skillfully 
constructed; it is not drawn out, it is not 
obscure. But emotion takes the place of 
action in it; its quality is, like that of Mr. 
Phillips’s plays, lyrical rather than dra- 
matic. It is worth reading, it might be 
worth presenting with scenical and mu- 
sical accessories. It could hardly be acted. 
Not that it fails to recognize, at least neg- 
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atively, the exigencies of modern stage- 
craft. Itremembers the drop-curtain and 
the footlights; the scenes are not many, 
and full directions are given for the set- 
ting. 

These matters are still more circum- 
stantially and technically attended to in 
Miss Wilkinson’s play, which is appar- 
ently intended, and fit, for acting. ‘‘A 
wooded path, L, with one practical exit 
back-stage. T'wo exits right. 1 E R 
leading up the mountain and continued 
on the scene to give the effect of distance. 
2 ER past a palm-tree to Bethlehem;”’ 
— surely such exactness as this suggests 
that the play is, in the mind of the author 
at least, something to be done and not 
merely something to be read. The dia- 
logue is, moreover, accompanied by bits 
of description of the stage business and 
characters. The play possesses, what is 
far more important, a vigor of action 
which from the outset forces the reader 
from any suspicion that he may be going 
to deal with a closet-dramatist. Here is 
a drama built, within and without, to act 
in a modern theatre; it is, incidentally, 
far better reading than if it were merely 
built to read. 

Fortunately for the particular instance, 
Miss Wilkinson has blank 
verse. She has hit upon a form of prose 
singularly happy for the expression of her 
theme. Without having recourse to para- 
phrase, except in the instance of an oc- 
casional lyric, she has held pretty closely 
to the Old Testament idiom with espe- 
cially happy suggestion of Hebrew par- 
allelism and repetend. The play covers 
practically the same ground as Mr. Rice’s, 
the period from David's anointing to the 
death of Saul. Miss Wilkinson’s second 


eschewed 


play has less distinction. It is less rugged 
and forcible than Paul Heyse’s Mary of 
Magdala, with which it naturally chal- 


lenges comparison. It is distinctly in- 
ferior to the David in point of action; 
and the blank verse employed strikes one 
as being a chosen medium, rather than 
a felt mode, of expression. 


In the fable of Tristan and Isolde 
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Mr. Anspacher has found a theme suffi- 
ciently accredited for tragic uses.’ He is 
“moving in fast company,” and does not, 
to speak bluntly, give proof of fitness for 
entry in the class. Even technically he 
-annot hope to pass muster among his- 
torical interpreters of that motive. Many 
of his verses are fairly unmetrical; more 
of them possess the deeper rhythmical 
quality which belongs to poetry of per- 
manent excellence. It may be said that 
the writer’s intellectual conception of 
the points of dramatic interest possesses 
merit. One may imagine an excellent 
prose study of the Tristan legend from 
his hand. It is much that the episode of 
the potion, so often permitted to com- 
promise the major action, should here be 
successfully subordinated. But as a play, 
even as a closet-play, the present effort 
has fatal limitations. It ambles when it 
should march, dawdles when it should 
thrust on to the next, if not to the final, 
issue. The speeches are often not only 
long and declamatory, but dull. It is well 
enough, at the moment of reunion after 
long separation, for Isolde to say : — 


Ah, Tristan, love, 
Thou art my sunlight; let me sheaf thee up 
And garner thee within my arms ; 


and for Tristan to reply, not altogether 
metrically : — 

My bosom 
Has been cold since thou hast left it bare. 


But one hardly knows how to justify 
such commonplace as they are presently 
reduced to:— 

Ah, yes, we ought be happy, ought we not ? 
But happiness is yet an unknown tongue, 

Too long forgotten to be reassumed 

With all the fluency of constant use. 

We ‘ll speak about the past as if ’t were past. 
We should be happy, ought we not, my love ? 
As for the tone of the play as a whole, 
it is far too romantic and modern; the 
pride, the fatalism, the young emotion of 
the Middle Ages are absent from its at- 
mosphere. 


1 Tristan 
SPACHER. 


and Isolde. By Louis K. An- 
New York: Brentano's. 1904. 
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The medieval atmosphere has been 
successfully suggested in the prose fancy 
of Mrs. Peattie,' which is luckily less 
fantastical than its title and its preface or 
“apology ’’ would lead most readers to ex- 
pect. The “‘apology”’ is, indeed, some- 
what finicking and precious in its phrase- 
ology: “I do not write of the lucid and 
formulated time —that remains for oth- 
ers. My tale is of the incoherent, joy- 
ful day, a morn of dew, in which the 
world, a-wandering by pleasant paths, 
discovered song. Yet have no fears that 
the theme will cloy you with its sweetness; 
for if you listen you shall hear a minor 
and fateful note — an under-harmony, 
presageful and of power.”’ What follows 
is, to put it least flatteringly, a historical 
romance in three chapters, or “tableaux,” 
as the author prefers to call them. It is 
fair to say that this brief sketch contains 
more substance than most romances of 
whatever length, and indeed seems to 
catch something of the very spirit of ro- 
mance, without falling into the chaos of 
the merely sentimental. The action takes 
place in the land of Provence, where “‘the 
brooding day solicits lovers, finders of 
song, amorous and aspiring women, men 
whose pride it is to die for the sepulchre, 
and all other foolish persons.” 


II 
NATURE BOOKS 


Mr. Burroughs’s recent essay on “‘ The 
Literary Treatment of Nature”’’ should 
have done something toward clearing the 
air which has thickened of late about the 
heads of the naturalist and the nature- 
lover. The familiar fact seems to have 
emerged from the controversial billows 
that it is right enough to make tinsel if 
one does not peddle it for gold. Whether 
it is better to be a literary man who finds 
his material in animal life, or a scientific 
observer whose records chance to have the 
literary quality, is evidently not the ques- 

1 Castle, Knight, and Troubadour. 
W. Prartir. 
1904. 


By Extra 
Chicago: The Blue Sky Press. 
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tion at issue. Mr. Burroughs himself is 
a naturalist who has succeeded in giving 
attractive form to the records of his ob- 
servations. He is an essay-naturalist as 
well as a scientific naturalist. He makes 
no objection to naturalists, or to others, 
who choose animals as material for fiction, 
and admit the fact. 

Mr. Sharp is, by his own account, an 
enthusiastic observer of animal life rather 
than a scientific naturalist.” He expresses 
a cordial contempt for the two extremes 
of absurdity connected with so-called na- 
ture-study. He has more than one vigor- 
ous comment to make upon the raptur- 
ous school of nature-adorers: ‘‘ When 
they are not listening to the purple- 
eyed tickle- bird, they are whispering 
‘Twinkle, twinkle ’ to the stars, or calling, 
as they pace the beach, ‘Roll on, thou 
deep and dark blue Ocean.’ They love 
the out-of-doors. They exclaim over na- 
ture with the lips of all the poets. They 
adore her! All the time they go about 
looking for wonderful purple-eyed tickle- 
birds, and screamers, listening for wind 
voices, feeling for wave - pulses, and 
dreaming, forever dreaming, of how 
happy the morning stars must be that 
they sing together.” Presently there is a 
brisk word also for the book-naturalist, 
who “knows what he knows, namely, 
that Coccinella septempunctata is sep- 
tempunctata and not novemnotata. All he 
knows (and what else is there to know ?) 
is septempunctata and novemnotata, — 
the names of things, the places, parts, 
laws, and theories of things.” 

Mr. Sharp’s own work favorably il- 
lustrates his preference for the happy 
middle way. He has no tendency toward 
gush, no trivial inquisitiveness as to 
the applicability of Latin proper names. 
Elsewhere he states his creed with suffi- 
cient distinctness. “‘The true nature- 
lover,” he says, “knows at least a little, 
and keeps learning all the time; he goes 
afield the seasons through; he sees accu- 

2 Roof and Meadow. 
SHARP. 


By Datias Lore 
New York: The Century Co. 1904. 
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rately, reports honestly, interprets human- 
ly, and loves sincerely.” 

It says much for the confidence with 
which this writer inspires one that none 
of his anecdotes call for incredulity, 
though many of them are, apart from 
experiences in the land of animal ro- 
mance, sufficiently extraordinary. His 
coon which insists upon washing every- 
thing before tasting it, if only in mud or 
straw; his fox which, pursued by hounds, 
pauses to sniff at Mr. Sharp’s boots; 
his flicker which drums on iron ventila- 
tors and bores holes in rain-pipes, — these 
may be individuals, but we are not asked 
to accept them as persons. In short, Mr. 
Sharp’s studies of animal life are literary 
not because they are romantically flatter- 
ing to human intelligence, but because 
they are spontaneously sympathetic with 
animal intelligence. 

Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts some time 
ago arrayed himself with the most popu- 
lar writers of animal fiction. He has 
theories about the art. “If a writer,” 
reads the prefatory note to his latest col- 
lection of such tales,’ “has, by temper- 
ament, any sympathetic understanding of 
the wild kindreds; if he has any intimate 
knowledge of their habits, with any sen- 
sitiveness to the infinite variation of their 
personalities; and if he has chanced to 
live much among them during the impres- 
sionable periods of his life, and so be- 
come saturated in their atmosphere and 
their environment; — then he may hope 
to make his most elaborate piece of ani- 
mal biography not less true to nature than 
his transcript of an isolated fact.” The 
conditional part of the sentence appears 
to loom something large; but if we are to 
take Mr. Roberts’s word for it and the 
evidence of his work, there are not too 
many clauses to be met by his own case. 
Many of his stories are romantic, a few 
of them are sentimental, more are grim. 
To the sombre intensity of the author’s 
mood we may take exception on grounds 
not of sincerity but of taste and sense. 

1 Watchers of the Trails. By CHAaRuEs G. D 
Roserts. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 1904 
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Why not allow ourselves to be reconciled 
to this stern law of nature which makes it 
the business of most living things to eat or 
otherwise dispose of other living things 
Is the case of the steer who is fattened 
and knocked on the head in a shambles 
for the preservation of the human animal 
less pathetic than that of the bull-moose 
hunted down and killed by a lynx (if such 
a consummation be possible) ? The pre- 
sent writer speaks neither as a vegetarian, 
a sportsman, nor a naturalist. Aware that 
he might live without beef, he finds more 
comfort in living with it. He has never 
gazed into the mild eye of a dying doe, 
and regretted his marksmanship. He has 
never seen the mother tickle-bird teach 
her young how to tickle, whether by pre- 
cept orexample. But speaking as a plain 
citizen, he ventures to suggest that there 
is something a little ridiculous in this 
tearfulness of ours over the “tragedies” 
of wild life. We, too, it appears, must 
weep into the needless stream, and stretch 
our leathern coats to bursting in sympa- 
thy for woes which are in no least sense 
comparable with the woes of humanity. 


Ill 
CRITICAL STUDIES 
It is one of the privileges of this depart- 
ment, as its title indicates, to hark back 
whenever the spirit moves to books which 
no longer figure prominently in the cur- 
rent market quotations. Mr. Chesterton's 
Varied Types, 


year old, should not be numbered, per- 


* which is now hardly a 
haps, among such books. The present 
commentator has, at all events, to confess 
that a first taste of it at the moment of its 
publication did not tempt him to read it 
through. It was only the other day that 
a leisurely perusal served to make plain 
both the original cause of offense and 
new causes of attraction. Mr. Chesterton 
has a strain of genius, but he labors under 
the disadvantage of an extraordinary 
cleverness. His facility has been even 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. 
1903. 


2 Varied Types. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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greater than his fecundity. He is not 
verbose; his instinct is to express himself 
with much compactness. But it is too 
often the compactness of the extemporiz- 
ing epigrammatist rather than of the de- 
liberate artist. The essays too often lack 
structural unity, — a fact of no moment 
concerning such discursive felicities as 
made up The Dejendant, but of inevitable 
moment in critical writing. Consequently 
many of the most agreeable essays in the 
present collection are among those which 
make least pretensions to sober and con- 
secutive discussion. The Defendant con- 
tained nothing more amusing than the es- 
say in this book on the German Emperor. 
One especially likes it because one has 
a notion that the writer intended to say 
something serious when he began, and 
was seduced by a mood into saying some- 
thing far more unusual and better: some- 
thing really funny. Why should we ridi- 
cule the Emperor’s uniforms, he asks ? 
‘“‘Every one of us, or almost every one of 
us, does in reality fulfil almost as many 
offices as Pooh-Bah. Almost every one of 
us is a ratepayer, an immortal soul, an 
Englishman, a baptized person, a mam- 
mal, a minor poet, a juryman, a married 
man, a bicyclist, a Christian, a purchaser 
of newspapers, and a critic of Mr. Alfred 
Austin. We ought to have uniforms for 
all these things. How beautiful it would 
be if we appeared to-morrow in the uni- 
form of a ratepayer, in brown and green, 
with buttons made in the shape of coins, 
and a blue income-tax paper tastefully 
arranged as a favour; or, again, if we 
appeared dressed as immortal souls, in a 
blue uniform with stars. It would be very 
exciting to dress up as Englishmen, or to 
go to a fancy dress ball as Christians.” 
This kind of adventure does not always 
work out happily, and it is fair to say that 


in treating many themes more important 
than the German Emperor, Mr. Chester- 
ton seldom attempts so extravagant a 
sally. The fact which will not be ignored 
is that not more than two or three of the 
papers are as good as the author might 
have made them. Most of them, accord- 


Books New and Old 


ing to the prefatory note, appeared in 
the London Daily News ; and they seem 
to retain somewhat too clear evidences, 
not of having been printed in a newspa- 
per, but of having been written on occa- 
sion and under some sort of pressure. 
This brilliant critical searchlight illumines 
for an instant, most minutely and forget- 
tably, various objects of extreme interest. 
Of the chapters on Carlyle and Scott 
more than this might be said. 

Mr. Munger’s essays’ are as different 
from those beside which we here place 
them as they could well be. They are lei- 
surely, well balanced, well contained. 
They will not catch the eye or the fancy, 
but they will make their way into quiet 
minds with quiet force. Persons who 
need to be shocked are persons to whom 
Mr. Chesterton is more likely to be of 
service than Mr. Munger. The consider- 
able range of the essays here collected is 
justified by the flexibility of the writer’s 
mind and hand. That on the Church is 
perhaps the gravest and likely to be the 
most durable of them all; but it is not 
more interesting than those reflections on 
music which profess to be built upon no 
foundation of technical knowledge. And 
in his ** Notes on the Scarlet Letter,”’ the 
writer makes a valuable contribution to 
the study of Hawthorne. 

Not long ago Professor Oscar Kuhns 
produced a book on Italian poetry, which, 
while it afforded a satisfactory summary 
of important facts, quite lacked distinc- 
tion of matter or manner. The present 
volume” is more confined in theme and 
more compact in treatment. It purposes 
to show what influence Dante had upon 
the great English poets. The writer takes 
occasion at the outset to express his 
skepticism as to the value of the chasse 
aux paralleles; but he is himself at 
times somewhat too ardent at the sport. 


He derives the song of Fortune in 


1 Essays for the Day. By Tueropore T. 
Muncer. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1904. 

2 Dante and the English Poets. By Oscar 
Kuuns. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1904 
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Geraint and Enid from Dante’s lines in 
the seventh canto of the Inferno; and to 
the Tennysonian line, ‘* For man is man 
and master of his fate,’’ appends the foot- 
note: “This line evidently inspired the 
oft-quoted verse of W. E. Henley, ‘I am 
the master of my fate.’’’ Apartfrom such 
matters of detail, Mr. Kuhns’s judgments 
are conservative enough. He discredits 
the attempts to saddle Dante upon Shake- 
speare, and indeed in more than one 
connection speaks for sober sense against 
pedantry and prepossession. The most 
valuable chapter is that on Shelley; the 
comparison of the Paradiso and Pro- 
metheus Unbound is especially sugges- 
tive. 

A group of studies, undertaken in a 
spirit of even more careful scholarship, is 
The Views about Hamlet.’ Tn his initial 
study the author has set out not to write 
a new essay on the play, so much as “‘to 
classify and interpret the essays which 
have already been written;”’ a task of 
much nicety, admirably performed, to the 
great advantage of all students of the play. 
By his method of sorting and grouping, a 
few pretty distinct themes about Hamlet 
take shape out of the confusion which 
several centuries and several races of com- 
mentators have brought about. His final 
question is, ““How far are the various 
explanations that have been offered, or 
partial explanations, compatible with one 
another, or even complementary; and 
how far are they antagonistic, or even 
completely irreconcilable ? The failure of 
critics to keep this question clearly before 
them has perhaps caused as much con- 
fusion as any fact connected with the 
study of the drama. A commentator has 
often sought to overthrow the opinion 
of a.predecessor by presenting consider- 
ations entirely compatible with those 
which had been emphasized by his fel- 
low-interpreter.”” There is hardly a crux 
of criticism which does not offer material 
for profitable treatment on these lines 

1 The Views about Hamlet, and Other Essays. 


By ALBERT H. Totman. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1904. 
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by the specialist. Withal the present in- 
vestigator retains his reverence for the 
great play which much commenting has 
made a puzzle of. It is not for us, he inti- 
mates, more than for Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern, to pluck out the heart of 
Hamlet’s mystery. Besides several other 
studies of this useful kind, Mr. Tolman’s 
book contains a miscellany of essays, 
longer or shorter, on themes of a good 
deal of diversity, some of them rather 
technical, but all worth reading. 

A new book by the author of Ephemera 
Critica is something to be looked for- 
ward to, and the arrival of a late volume 
from that hand has been attended by no 
disappointment.” Mr. Collins has rare 
qualifications for appealing to this hasty 
A scholar who 
does not need to be afraid of the appear- 
ance of knowing something exactly, a 


and hungry generation. 


lover of the humanities who is in no dan- 
ger of the charge of dilettantism, a sym- 
pathetic intelligence whose judgments 
may be counted upon for sincerity and 
force, — these are possessions to which 
our world, with all its faults, cannot be 
said to be indifferent. The opening essay 
on “‘ Shakespeare as a Classical Scholar”’ 
is extremely interesting. If there were 
any subject upon which Mr. Churton 
Collins could be induced to discourse at 
large, it would not be such a subject as 
this; but though he does not spare chap- 
ter and verse, one never for a moment 
fears that he is attending to a mere dis- 
play of erudition. The modern critic’s 
proof of the fact which Lowell surmised 
— that Shakespeare knew the Greek 
classics by way of Latin translations — is 
especially well worth following. Many 
valuable papers succeed,—a_ thorough 
one on the “’Text and Prosody of Shake- 
speare,” a skeptical one on “Shakespeare 
and Montaigne,” a summary one on “ The 
Bacon-Shakespeare Mania.” But if a 
passage were to be looked for which 
should best represent the spirit of the 


2 Studies in Shakespeare. By J. CHurTON 
Couurns. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1904. 
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criticism, it would be taken, 
perhaps, from the noble essay on “‘Sopho- 
cles and Shakespeare: ’’ — 

“We have long begun to feel more and 
more that the message which God sent 


writer’s 


by the Evangelists, save only in the re- 
cord of the perfect life, has been miserably 
marred and blurred in the telling. But 
how sun-clear, how consistent with them- 
selves and with each other, how corre- 
sponsive and mutually corroborative are 
the messages which have come to us 
through His other evangelists. The au- 
thors of the Psalms, the Hebrew Prophets, 
Homer, Pindar, schylus, Sophocles, 
Virgil, Dante, Spenser, Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Goethe, Wordsworth, Shelley, and 


THE 


MR. JAMES’S VARIANT 


Wuar should you say Mr. Henry 
James had done in his latest novel? If 
you should say: “Mr. James has re- 
duced the English language to a fine 
spray, in which, as we gaze at it, the deli- 
cate colors and patterns gradually appear 
to our delighted eyes, as he intended they 
should’’ — how right you would be! Yet 
you would miss the point, the particular 
secret experiment which it has pleased 
Mr. James’s virtuosity to perform this 
time. Nothing in literature has been 
more familiar to us — has it ? — than to 
meet an ancient story told afresh; Mar- 
lowe wrote no final Faust, Hans Sachs no 
final Tristan ; only consider the dynasty 
of interpreters of Orpheus ! 

Mr. James has chosen, not Orpheus or 
Faust, but another tale of equal fame and 
plasticity. Like them evolved in pre- 
Darwinian days, this old fable deals like 
them in the supernatural, and winds up 
with a moral. In fitting it to the humor of 
our post-Darwinian age, Mr. James has, 
of course, been obliged to dispense with 


The Contributors’ Club 


we may add, whether longo intervallo or 
not Posterity will decide, Tennyson and 
Browning. Have they not pierced through 
different time-veils to the same eternal 
truths, and preached, each in his own 
manner and with his own symbols, the 
same authentic gospel? The more men 
come to distinguish between what is local 
and what is universal, between what is 
accidental and what is essential, the more 
will they come to realize that as ethical 
truth is the immediate test of theological 
truth, so poetical truth is the final test of 
both. . . . In due course all that is perish- 
able succumbs to the law of dissolution, 
and all that is imperishable passes into 
poetry.” 


CONTRIBUTORS’ CLUB 


the supernatural and get rid of the moral; 
and in rising buoyantly to this emergency 
he has added a new version to those al- 
ready given to us by Moliére, Dumas, 
Byron, Mérimée, and others of less re- 
nown. He has (to begin with) shifted the 
original centre of gravity and changed it 
to a centre of levity. He does not dis- 
close his plan to us; that were too gross- 
ly direct; and although his title grows 
straight from the old Spanish legend, it 
sprouts precisely from the reverse side of 
it. In shifting the centre of gravity — 
But let us state Mr. James’s story in its 
simplest terms, let us get at the central 
pith. 

By various shocked and virtuous per- 
sons, male and female, a young libertine 
is followed to his halls of luxury and be- 
sought to mend his ways. Chief among 
his exhorters is an old gentleman, a fam- 
ily friend. The youth, than whom none 
could be more polished, more abundantly 
tactful, persists in his path of pleasure. 
He is agreeable to all his exhorters, he in- 
vites the old gentleman to supper, and the 
old gentleman comes. . . . 
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It is here that Mr. James’s shifting of 
the centre of gravity produces a version 
so novel, yet, ina post-Darwinian age, so 
inevitable. His predecessors have made 
the youth their hero: it is the case of the 
old gentleman that occupies Mr. James. 
He is the hero of the Ambassadors. 

It has pleased Mr. James (with sub- 
cutaneous mirth) to echo here and there 
some of the voices of da Ponte’s and Mo- 
zart’s version; and from these reminis- 
cences there exhales an irony comparable 
only to some of the libretti which Meilhac 
and Halévy wrote for Offenbach. You 
will remember in the Ambassadors the 
trio of virtuous exhorters, Sarah, Mamie, 
and Jim, the family connections and the 
neglected sweetheart, who come from 
Massachusetts to beg the Parisianized 
Chad to return to Puritanism and manu- 
facturing: who are they but Donna Anna, 
Donna Elvira, and Don Ottavio? You 
will remember Don Giovanni's faithful 
servant Leporello: who is little Bilham 
but Leporello, forever lying for his mas- 
ter, arranging entertainments, shielding 
elopements? We can almost hear little 
Bilham between the lines singing : — 

‘* Madamina, il ecatalogo é questo, 

Delle belle che amd il padron mio.” 

And though Zerlina and Mazetto have no 
place in Mr. James’s scheme, Madame 
de Vionnet stands accurately for one of 
those many 
“Contesse, baronesse, marchesane, _ princi- 

pesse, 
catalogued by Leporello; she even pa- 
thetically foresees that Don Juan Chad 
will tire of her; it is the passage in the 
Ambassadors where Mr. James most near- 
ly discloses his work to us. 

Yes; thus specifically, indeed, does 
Mr. James symbolize the main characters 
of Mozart’s piece; and the old gentleman, 
the chief exhorter, is the best of it all. The 
story, with Mr. James’s treatment, be- 
comes his adventure, not Don Juan’s, 
and through him we reach the new inter- 
pretation of the legend. In the legend’s 
original form he is known as the Com- 
mendatore, he is killed early by Don 


Juan, and reappears at the final supper 
to exhort the libertine once more; and 
being defied, he takes him to fiery punish- 
ment forever. 

Now, ghosts and fiery punishments will 
not doin a modern novel about Americans 
in Paris: you must symbolize your ghost 
somehow — and Mr. James 
Throughout the Ambassadors, Strether 
walks and talks as if he had never lived. 
The art of fiction has drawn no charac- 
ter more explicitly extinct, more consum- 
mately inanimate, more vividly dead. 
than poor old Strether. This hapless post- 
Darwinian ghost, who can’t be supernat- 
ural and can’t remove libertines to fiery 
punishment, — how is he to stop a rich, 
imperturbable young American, who pre- 
fers Paris and countesses to Massachu- 
setts and manufacturing ? 

Why, he simply does n’t! and there is 
where Mr. James from his centre of lev- 
ity makes new the fable of Don Juan. 
Strether comes, sees, and is conquered. 
He finds Chad much improved in looks 
and manners, he meets the exquisite 
countess, he basks in the civilization of 
Paris, his bleak Massachusetts bones are 
comforted, he eats the supper, he drinks 
the wine, and he finds it all so much more 
charming than manufactures, that he not 
only adjures Don Juan Chad to keep on, 
but he can scarcely bear to go away him- 
self! 

I do not invite you to think that Mr. 
James has pointed a moral; but he has 
certainly adorned a tale. 


does it. 


A BOAST OF MALARIA 


Tocomeacrossastranger who has aLso 
had Fever-and-Ague is like meeting a vet- 
eran. The reason for it is the one here im- 
plied. Of all afflictions it is the one a man 
has volunteered to take upon himself as a 
pioneer of civilization. He has fought for 
the United States; he has trembled for 
his country; he has pulled her forward in 


cold sweat, — stowing away every meal 
with a capsule the size of a cartridge. And 
surely not least among those in the van- 
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guard of civilization are the ones who 
have taken their bullets in this wise. 
The Fever-and-Ague town took its 
sufferings in the spirit of a camp in a 
campaign, the inhabitants keeping up 
one another’s courage with mutual jibes 
on their misfortunes. My Indiana village 
was so heroic of its misery that one half of 
the populace would smile at the “other 
half’? when it came their day to shake. 
The mechanic, passing his comrade pros- 
trated in the corner of the locomotive pit, 
would salute him with a jibe. And the 
other, lying there with hammer and 
chisel beside him, and looking up into the 
concatenation of eccentrics, links and 
rods, and all the underside iron “‘innards”’ 
of the machine that gets out of order but 
never gets the acur, — he, I say, could 
not exactly see the joke. But he would 
see it the next day — when the tables 
were turned. Such are the horrors of war. 
Those of us who were really malaria 
veterans were Every -Other- Day - Men. 
Such shivering and chattering of teeth 
under the weighty blankets as the chill 
strangely takes its exercise in in a body 


that is not at all disposed to do such heavy 
work! 
excellent name for them 


Then when the bedclothes — an 
are off, what a 
sweltering in your own tropic nature till 
the remainder of energy has melted away! 
And on the next day, how good is beef- 
steak and gravy! You eat all you have 
missed — with an extra allowance for the 
day that is to come. When I was a boy I 
used to think it would be a fine privilege 
to have the shaking come with the fever. 
Our family was fortunate in chancing to 
be so synchronized that half of us were 
attacked one day and the other half went 
into action the next. I knew a freight en- 
gineer, a gentle old bachelor, who intro- 
duced me to Robinson Crusoe, whose de- 
lusions in a fever used to give him visions 
of hunting, so that he saw ducks on the 
ceiling. It was a rare instance of compen- 
sation. Although he had been a Mary- 
land Rebel, and although he smoked his 
meerschaum and told soothing tales of a 
quiet evening in a way that showed him 
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to be all Equanimity, he would regularly 
accuse himself, after times of wreck and 
trouble, of being “‘chicken - hearted,” 
blaming it on the over-refining influences 
At one end of the 
was Chicago,—and from 
there he brought a wondrous tale of the 
stage whereon Pinajore was more beauti- 


of Fever-and-Ague. 
**division”’ 


ful than it was over our corner grocery. 
At the other extreme of the railroad uni- 
verse was Defiance, the place of many 
wrecks, — of Death that was more than 
once visited home upon our village. It 
seemed that the vengeance of Heaven was 
its boastful 
name. If there be anything in this philos- 


attracted to it because of 


ophy, I am of the opinion that it was be- 
cause of the meek and gentle guise in 
which “‘Hank’’ took his bravery forth 
under Heaven that Fate let him off with 
only the maiming of a thumb. 

Meeting a Fever-and-Ague man you 
know at once how to take him, — in the 
spirit of a soldier. After a mere perfunc- 
tory inquiry as to where he saw service 
you smile and tell a funny story. Each 
malaria district has resolved its misery 
into a popular humor. In Michigan they 
contemplated with 
Fever - and -Ague power; in Arkansaw 
the indolent native sees that it can be 
used to shake fruit off the orchard tree; 
in Indiana they do not prevaricate, but 


running sawmills 


simply aver that the chickens have it and 
fall off the fence with their shaking. As 
for me, I cannot claim to have been more 
than a drummer boy when I followed my 
father to the front, but I shook regularly. 
I remember that in the days of the Hayes 
election the small boys had a campaign 
marching club of which I was the drum- 
mer. One night we marched by torch- 
light to the neighboring town, where there 
was to be speaking in the schoolhouse. 
I was seized with a chill as I led them on. 
I could take oath that my hands kept up 
a tattoo on the drum without the least 
effort on my part. I knew a boy who 
could shake more pennies out of his bank 
at such a time than he otherwise could, — 
another instance of compensation. This 
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I aver. But, as Xavier de Maistre says, 
“T know the gratuitous protestations will 
appear suspicious to the eyes of some; 
but I also know that suspicious people 
will not read this.” 

Notwithstanding the honors of the mal- 
ady I could wish that the reader’s child- 
hood had nothing whatever to do with 
a tamarack swamp and its proverbial 
“bottomless lake.” Many of these bot- 
tomless lakes have now been drained. In 
Michigan they offered a promising ac- 
tivity to the Dutchman and his windmill. 
The place of awful mystery became a 
celery farm. My bottomless lake, with its 
quaking bogs, its gold-striped water- 
snakes, its reptilian choirs, and gaudy un- 
namable things, has been emptied, — and, 
no doubt, turned to some useful purpose. 
They do not have malaria there now. We 
had it all. Looking back upon it, one 
whose body was dedicated to the work, 
millions of mi- 
crobes till he tired them out and then put 
in an uninterrupted day of advancing the 
outposts, cannot but feel patronizing and 
paternal to such a community, — a seer 
of ancient history. It is as if one had 
come up through things Eocene and 
Pliocene; as if he had taken hold of an 
age reptilian and carboniferous, and over- 
hauled it into a post-office address. 

I have spoken of the over-refining ten- 
dencies of Fever-and-Ague. It is in the 
supine hour or two of convalescence that 
one feels the spiritual attunement of mere 
soul - existence, the springtime pleasant 
laziness and poetic rumor of things. That 
which the critics call a poet’s “ 
um”’— “ 


who wrestled with the 


sensori- 
adumbration *’— “spirituality” 
rather than spiritualism — I know what 
all these things mean. The “demonic” 
— it means the croaking swamp at even- 
tide. That refinement which is sensitive- 
ness; that laziness which is the working 
time of the poet, — Fever-and-Ague puts 
one through the experience, and then lets 
him go scot-free without insisting that it 
shall be constitutional. I can see in it lit- 
erary raisons d’étre, affecting localities 
into occasional verse, — verse of the sim- 
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ple and homely rather than the demonic 
or swamp variety. The demonic is too 
common and all-about, — one would not 
court it in verse. But the experiences are 
there full-rounded. And when the ma- 
laria is gone, when the mind can turn to 
it all in retrospect, there are moonlight 
memories of the tamarack that ought to 
make a well of demonic undefiled. 

In these days of organization I expect 
to see some one start the Fever-and-Ague 
Association. ‘The Hay-Fever Association, 
I understand, has been of great pleasure 
and social profit. But why this particular 
affliction should have moved its devotees 
to seek one another out I do not under- 
stand, except there be a sentimental sug- 
gestion in its tears. I do not doubt thata 
man who has to mingle with the world in 
this weepy way would often be tempted 
to turn his tears into a plausible channel, 
saying he was glad to meet you or sorry 
to hear of your misfortune,— as when we 
sometimes turn a sneeze into an exclama- 
tion. From this might come the banding 
together, at the time of their affliction, of 
those Brothers among whom a tear would 
never be inopportune. To be sure it has 
aristocratic advantages over Fever-and- 
Ague, implying the annual pilgrimage 
to the Thousand Isles. But the Fever- 
and-Ague Association could boast a more 
democratic and heroic basis. In time, see- 
ing that it is passing into history and its 
survivors are bound to be fewer, it would 
become more exclusive. And I here men- 
tion myself, if it is necessary for some one 
to accept office, as probably being best 
fitted for Grand Keeper of the Pill and 
Capsule. I fought malaria until I had to 
be sent away on furlough; I there shook 
harder, for it seems that the microbes are 
themselves not enjoying full health in the 
malaria country, and come to greater life 
when taken on a journey; I had to come 
back wasted with the campaign; I have 
an honorable record. Notwithstanding, 
T am now an able-bodied survivor in vig- 
orous activity, and, in fact, have even as- 
pired to be an Atlantean. I bespeak the 
ballots of all such. 
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TACITUS 

Toujours Tacite ! Most ancient authors 
can be relegated to realms beyond the 
confines of general interest, but put 'Taci- 
tus on the high shelf as often as you 
please, and he persistently refuses to stay 
put. It is but a year or two ago that Mr. 
J. C. Tarver, in a desperate effort to 
make an ideal Roman and an ideal ruler 
out of the Emperor Tiberius, condemned 
Tacitus to eternal oblivion as a mere 
malignant pamphleteer, whose sole gift 
of a diabolical rhetorical ingenuity was 
turned to the one task of falsifying Ro- 
Then the Revue des Deux 
Mondes opened its columns to a very fa- 


man history. 


vorable consideration of his claims as a 
historian, from the pen of the veteran 
member of the Academy, M. Gaston 


Boissier. 

Senator Hoar tells us in his Autobio- 
graphy that the late Senator Cushman 
K. Davis, of Minnesota, was on familiar 
terms with the text of Tacitus, and vol- 
unteers the opinion that the man who has 


read and mastered Tacitus has had “the 
best gymnastic training of the intellect, 
both in vigor and in style, which the re- 
sources of all literature can supply.” A 
few weeks ago the editor of the Evening 
Post accompanied some severe censure 
of certain modern tendencies in history- 
writing by the assertion that Tacitus had 
made his period “forever alive, and for- 
ever a lesson to mankind.” We learn 
from the letters of Mrs. Bancroft, recently 
published, that her husband gave to Taci- 
tus the days which seasickness left to him 
when on his way to the Court of St. 
James, as American Minister, under the 
administration of President Polk. 

A recent volume on the reign of Nero 
credits Tacitus with composing “the most 
damning epitaph ever penned by the 
hand of man,” referring to the few lines 
in which he sums up the life of Nero’s 
favorite, Tigellinus, known to non-clas- 
sical readers chiefly, perhaps, from the 
pages of Quo Vadis. We have not read 
widely enough in the field of invective 


obituary to pronounce on the absolute 
justice of this characterization of the 
words of Tacitus, but for blasting, sear- 
ing denunciation we have never met the 
equal of the passage in question. How 
swiftly and surely every sentence flies to 
its mark! In words of which there is not 
one to spare, to which there is not one to 
be added, he paints his low parentage, 
his odious boyhood, his use of his very 
vices to rise to positions which should be 
the rewards of virtue, the cruelty and 
avarice of his middle life, his corrupting 
friendship for Nero, followed by deser- 
tion and betrayal, his temporary protec- 
tion under the brief reign of Galba 
through the influence of a powerful friend 
bound to him by services rendered for 
purely selfish purposes; and then the bit- 
ter end! the masses crowding to the Pa- 
latium, the public squares, the Circus 
Maximus and the theatres, vociferating 
their angry demands for his death, — 
Tigellinus himself at the baths of Sinu- 
essa, where the news of his impending 
fate finds him in the midst of his drunken 
revels, and where, after maudlin fare- 
wells to his favorites and cowardly de- 
lays, ““he cut his throat with a razor and 
stained an infamous life with a death dis- 
honorable and all too long delayed!’’ In 
trying to outline the chapter, not trans- 
late it, I find by actual count that I have 
used one hundred and seventy words: 
Tacitus tells the whole tale with just one 
hundred and seventy-one. 

What is the secret of so tremendously 
effective a style? There are philologists 
who would have us believe that it is a 
purely artificial creation, that Tacitus 
was first and foremost a “consummate 
stylist,” devoting his midnight oil to the 
elaboration of ingenious ways of saying 
things, and ready even to sacrifice the 
thing to be said rather than the rhetori- 
cally brilliant way of saying it. If we mis- 
take not, the truth lies nearer the oppo- 
site extreme. The style was emphatically 
the man. They tell us that poetry was 
born before prose, because the primitive 
man naturally expresses his emotions in 
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rhythmical form. Are not the really es- 
sential features of the style of Tacitus 
just as natural an outgrowth of his feeling 
and temperament? We can conceive 
of his deep moral indignation gradually 
breaking over the restraints of conven- 
tional modes of speech, as its intensity 
heightened with added years, until it 
reached its climax in the Annals of Ti- 
berius, Caligula, Claudius, and Nero; but 
we cannot conceive of him as a mere 
“stylist,” gradually developing the lin- 
guistic form of the annals as a conscious 
product of applied rhetoric. 

Senator Hoar has done well to recom- 
mend the mastery of his works as a gym- 
nastic training of the intellect. The Eng- 
lish writer can never fall into servile imi- 
tation of his style, for its outward form is 
an absolute impossibility to the English 
tongue; but he may get from it a brevity, 
directness, and intensity that would save 
more typesetting than a dozen phonetic 
spelling reforms. 


THE ACADEMIC FAKIR 


The satire with which Thackeray in the 
Book of Snobs portrayed the university 
snob is probably no longer applicable to 
the Oxford and Cambridge of to-day, 
and, indeed, was never applicable to our 
American colleges. Not that our colleges 
have never exhibited traces of snobbish- 
ness, but the brand of snobbishness there 
developed, while confessedly a poor crea- 
ture, was emphatically our own. 

Thackeray’s picture of the college don 
of his day, however, is no more sadly out 
of date than the stock caricature of the 
American college professor. The bland 
and dignified gentleman of somewhat 
visionary turn of mind, of strong eccle- 
siastical affiliations, and of inelastic ped- 
agogical methods, who has so long passed 
for the representative incumbent of our 
academic chairs, is becoming — at least 
in our older colleges — about as rare as 
the ichthyosaurus. And, despite his many 
peculiarities, there was generally about 
the old figure the dignified simplicity of 
a cultured scholarly life, which was not 
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without its own peculiar charm. There 
were intellectual giants in those days, too, 
and their energies, instead of being wholly 
absorbed in the work of organization and 
administration, were very often employed 
most effectively in imparting a thorough 
education to their individual pupils. 
The prevalent type of the American 
college professor of to-day it is hard to 
describe in a word. For the most part 
they have gone on crusades to the holy 
land of learning, and have returned bris- 
tling with degrees “‘made in Germany.” 
Their information, though often narrow- 
ly delimited in scope, is more exact and 
generally nearer first hand than the tra- 
ditional learning of the Ancients. The 
practical wisdom which comes of ripened 
reflection and of the experienced ap- 
praisal of human nature as exemplified in 
the individual college student they very 
often lack, or acquire only as their pre- 
decessors acquired it, — by hard knocks. 
It is the more to be regretted that while 
the other type of professor, with all his 
limitations, was so often able to make his 
modest learning attractive, the fretful 
Quellenjorscher, by reason of his bearish 
personality, should so frequently render 


his thorough scholarship repellent. ‘Time 
will doubtless soften his asperities, for, 
notwithstanding the foibles of the youn- 
ger professorial breed, they are in the 


main conscientious cultivators, each of 
his own scientific garden-plot, intent by 
honest work, both in teaching and inves- 
tigation, upon conforming to the exacting 
standard which as a class they have set 
for themselves. 

In marked contrast to this normal type 
of university teacher there has of late 
emerged in certain of our colleges a fig- 
ure, fortunately rare as yet, who may 
fairly be dubbed the academic fakir. Not 
content with slowly pushing forward the 
limits of knowledge, or with the honest 
handing down from year to year of the 
deposit of accepted truth in his own de- 
partment, the academic fakir in every 
marketplace assiduously hawks about 
his own tinsel wares. His usual method is 
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to employ his reputation for erudition as 
a bait for popular applause, and then to 
use such notoriety as he may acquire as a 
ladder by which to climb to academic pre- 
ferment. 
nence serves him at the start as a passport 


His supposed scientific emi- 


to public consideration; and ever after- 
wards on the basis of his admittance to 
the public hearth he founds his claim to 
preéminence in the college cloister, — all 
of which, by the way, is a curious reversal 
of Crabbe’s verdict, that — 

“ Unlike the prophet’s is the scholar’s case : 

His honour all is in his dwelling-place.” 

To explain the appearance of the aca- 
demic fakir 
membered. In the first place, it is certain 
that well-meaning but undiscriminating 
boards of college trustees, and enthusiastic 


several facts must be re- 


but ill-advised benefactors of their alma 
mater, are often wont to base their judg- 
ments as to the desirability of aman for an 
academic post entirely upon the popular 
estimate in which the man is held. An 
appointment to a vacancy in the depart- 
ment of English, let us say, is to be made, 
and some one starts a boom for “‘Gigadibs, 
the literary man,”’ whose recent writings 
have attracted such favorable popular at- 
tention. Or again, the scientific depart- 
ment grows to such an extent as to re- 
quire a dean of its own. Who so likely 
to commend himself for the position as 
young Professor Push, the wide-awake 
popularizer of sciolism ? 

In the second place it must be remem- 
bered that the teaching profession offers 
very few pecuniary prizes, and pays but 
little in the “‘cheap coin of honor,” and 
that both of these rewards are apt to be 
found conjoined in such administrative 
posts as the headships of professional 
schools, or of the special departments, 
into which our larger colleges are being 


subdivided.- A careful cultivation of the 


suffrages of the general public is a strong 
bid for such a place, “‘since men call 
flare success”’ in the world of learning as 
well as elsewhere. Moreover, why should 
the educational promoter alone be denied 
the right to capitalize his scrappy scien- 


tific or literary assets, which possibly per- 
colate through a dozen repetitious vol- 
umes, at a figure in excess of their cost 
value ? Why on the basis of his fame as a 
magazinist, or on the strength of his new- 
ly exploited pedagogical vagary, may he 
not issue watered academic securities, 
when he must himself take his pay in the 
common stock of the newly formed edu- 
cational trust? Like his brother of the 
financial world, he is only bent on giving 
the Philistines what they think they want. 

Successfully to float such educational 
shares — it sounds ironical to call them 
securities — the academic promoter must 
of course show himself a “persuasive 
optimist.” In his invoice of personal 
qualities he will of course have to count 
a certain jausse bonhomie. This indis- 
pensable gift will serve to lubricate the 
wheels of personal intercourse with dis- 
dainful colleagues, and will pass as cur- 
rent coin among powerful outsiders on 
whose favor the successful flotation of his 
stock depends. Surely, if our educational 
system is to be imbued with commercial 
ethics, we must expect that business 
methods will increasingly prevail in our 
If, following the lead of a 
western college, we are to have the uni- 
versity drummer at the bottom, we must 
not be surprised to see the university 
promoter at the top. If the general run of 
our academic shops give us good wares 


universities. 


at fair prices, we must make up our minds 
to see the parasites of trade peddling 
their tin collar-buttons and moth-eaten 
shoestrings along the thoroughfares of 
Academe. 
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